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In  presentiiig  the  following  work  to  the  American 
public,  no  apologies  are  ofiered.  We  live  under  a 
Government  which  tolerates  liberty  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  this  expression  of  our 
honest  views  and  feelings  upon  a  subject  relating  to  the- 
geueral  welfare  of  the  country,  we  are  but  exercising 
a  light  which  belongs  to  every  American  citizen. 
Observation  and  experience  has  taught  us,  that  no  man's 
opinions  and  principles  gain  favor  with  the  world  by 
empty  apologjes  and  useless  excuses;  but,  that  they  are 
generally  received  or  rejected^  as  they  should  be, 
according  as  they  possess  merit  or  demerit.  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection,  that  the  age  of  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake,  is  past,  we  trust,  never  again  to  return ; 
and  that  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  which  is  permitted  by  the  liberal  genius  of 
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our  free  institutions,  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
glorious  results — as  the  rapid  spread  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  the  general  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  the  wonderful  developments  and  triumphs  of  science 
and  art,  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  clearly  demon- 
strate. Let  the  work  progress — ^let  the  little  stone  cut 
fh)m  the  mountain's  brow,  continue  to  roll  onward, 
gathering  strength  with  its  progress — the  result  will  be 
the  full  development  of  the  illimitable  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  final  consummation  of  all  the  glorious 
events  contemplated  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

The  question,  ''Is  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States,  justifiable  1"  is  one  which,  at  least,  admits  of 
discussion.  If  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  not  a  "  crime  against 
humanity,"  and  a  libel  upon  our  holy  religion,  let  it  be  so 
understood  and  practised  by  our  honest  citizens,  whose 
highest  ambition  consists  in  faithfully  serving  God,  and 
living  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  If  not, 
let  the  converse  be  established,  and  some  judicious  and 
practicahle  system  of  emancipation  and  removal  provided ; 
and  we  maintain,  without  the  fear  of  successful  refutation, 
that  a  majority  of  the  enlightened  slaveholders  of  the 
United  States,  with  characteristic  promptitude  and 
Christian  philanthropy,  will  liberate  their  slaves,  and 
contribute  to  their  removal  and  future  support  and  pro- 
tection. All  that  is  wanted  in  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
"vexed  question,'*  is  light  and  knowledge — ^a  fair  and 
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candid  interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinion&-«-a  faithful 
and  true  exposition  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  Convince  the  slaveholder 
that  this  relation  is  incompatible  with  Christianity  and 
republicanism — ^he  stands  ready  to  abandon  it,  regardless 
of  the  sacrifice.  His  mind  is  not  sealed  against  the 
impressive  teaching  of  truth  and  reason,  nor  his  heart 
seared  against  the  moving  influences  of  pure  benevolence 
and  true  Christian  charity.  But,  hitherto,  the  agitation  of 
this  question  has  been  altogether  one-sided,  and  confined 
mainly  to  those  in  whose  action  upon  this  subject,  neither 
right,  reason,  nor  justice,  were  involved.  They  have 
been  justly  regarded  as  busy-bodies,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  The  question,  like  the  institution  itself,  is 
purely  of  a  sectional  or  local  character,  involving  only  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  those  States  where  slavery 
exists.  For  it  to  be  discussed  and  a^tated,  and  the 
motives  and  characters  of  the  slaveholder  to  be  assailed 

and  calumniated  by  the  citizens  of  other  States  is  illiberal 
and  anti-republican,  and  savours  of  ignorance  and 
corruption,  or  of  both  combined.  But,  nevertheless,  this 
unnatural  warfare  against  truth  and  justice,  against  law 
and  liberty,  has  been  continued,  until  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  a  great  nation  are  much  disturbed,  and  our 
glorious  Confederacy  well  nigh  dissolved ;  until  many  of 
our  best  citizens  and  purest  patriots  have  began  almost 
to  call  in  question  the  honesty  of  the  honored  dead — ^the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic ;  and  to  look  with  distrust  and 
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suspicion  upon  those  time-honored  institutions  which 
have  commanded  the  world's  admiration,  and  by  which 
are  secured  to  us  the  richest  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  the  South 
should  begin  to  defend  herself  against  the  aggressions  of 
these  time-serving  votaries  of  error  and  fanaticism,  and 
show  to  the  world  that  her  peculiar  policy  and  institutions 
are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  republicanism,  and  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity  I  Believing  that  such  is  her 
true  policy,  and  that  this  proposition  is  much  more 
consistent  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  easily 
established  than  its  converse,  we  have  been  induced  to 
give  publicity  to  the  following  pages  in  vindication  of 
Southern  rights  arid  institutions. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
received  "  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty  in  the  Patriarchal 
age;"  ''that  it  was  incorporated  into  the  only  national 
constitution  which  ever  emanated  fi'om  God ;"  '*  that  its 
legality  was  recogniscod,  and  its  relative  duties  regulated 
by  our  Saviour,  when  upon  earth  ;"  that  it  was  established 
in  wisdom,  and  has  been  wisely  continued  through  all 
ages,  and  handed  down  to  us  in  mercy;*' and  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  harmonizes  strictly  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  inferior  or  African  race  in 
particular,  in  securing  to  him  that  protection  and  support 
which  his  native  imbecility  of  intellect  disqualifies  him 
from  securing  for  himself;  yet  do  wo  most  cordially 
reprobate   any    abuse   of   the   relation    by  the   superior 
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promisiiig  tmtbi  that  a  fearful  retribution  is  in  retenration 
for  all  te  violatoca  of  the  wiaelj-established  decrees  of 
Oodt  in  this  respect.  There  are  ceitain  obligationa  and 
duties  which  every  master  owes  to  his  slave,  that  are  as 
binding  and  indispensable  as  are  the  duties  and  obligations 
which  he  owes  to  his  God,  his  country,  ur  himself.  These 
discharged,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  hig^  Heaven, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  slaveholder  will  not,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  debar  a  man  from  an  entram^  into 
that  ^  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
Our  individual  views  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
system  of  colonisation,  as  applicable  to  the  frsb  black 
popoladon  of  the  United  States,  may  be  regarded,  at  first 
sight,  perhaps,  as  somewhat  novel,  and  wanting  in  the 
evential  qualities  of  age  and  precedent,  or  experience ; 
but  the  reader  may  rest  assured,  that  they  have  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  many  of  our  prominent 
citiaens  and  leading  statesmen,  and  have  received  their 
unqualified  approval,  without  exception.  The  existence 
of  free  blaeka  in  any  community,  whether  free  or  slave, 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  evil  of  no  minor 
consideration.  Their  renu>val,  therefore,  is  a  matter 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  well-being  of  both  races. 
Their  present  number  and  natural  increase,  places  this 
beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise.  The  resources 
of  the  general  goveminent  must,  therefore,  be  brought 
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into  requisition  in  the  removal  of  this,  as  well  as  any  I 
other  evil  of  a  general  or  national  character.  How  this 
may  be  done  in  this  case,  in  a  manner  harmonizing  with 
the  tnie  interests  of  both  races,  is  a  theme  certainly  not 
unworthy  the  candid  consideration  of  any  American 
citizen. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Priest,  on  the  subject  of  "  Slavery, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Negro,  or  African  Race,  Examined 
in  the  Light  of  Circumstances,  History,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures;    with    an    Account    of   the    Black    Man's 
Color,  Causes  of  his  State  ^of  Servitude,  and  Traces 
of  his  Character,  as  well  in  Ancient  as  in  Modem  Times, 
with    Strictures    on    Abolitionism,"     the    reader     may 
confidently  expect  to  find  a  work  of  great  research  and 
ability— one  of  deep  interest,  and  well  worthy  his  candid 
perusal.    The  author  has  sought,  in  the  oracles  of  Grod, 
in  authentic  history,  and  in  the  analogies  of  nature,  the  key 
to  the  mystery  of  the  degradation,  through  the  unchronicled 
ages  of  the  past,  of  the  negro  race.    The  fact  of  the 
inferiority  and  consequent  subordination  of  the  black  race 
to  the  white,  being  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  is  not  like  a  mathematical 
problem,  susceptible  of  absolute  demonstration;   yet  we    1 
think  the  readers  of  this  work  will  acknowledge  that  the    , 
author    has    let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  deeply 
interesting  subject,  through  the  mist  in  which  ignorance 
and  misguided  sympathy  has  enveloped  it    Himself  a 
Northern   man,  prejudiced,  as  he  admits,  in  his  early 
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education,  against  the  institution,  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  most  powerful 
train  of  reasoning,  cannot  fail  to  check  the  suicidal 
progress  of  that  pseud(»-philanthropy,  yclept  "modem 
abolitionism." 
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Than  a  kDOwledge  of  the  races  and  nations  of  men,  who 
have  peopled  the  glohe  since  it  was  created,  there  can  be 
no  subject  more  interesting.  With  a  view  to  an  elucidation 
of  this  description,  wo  present  the  work  before  us,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  give,  in  some  measure,  a  history  of  the 
origin^  character,  and  fortuiies,  of  the  negro  portion  of 
mankind. 

Id  pursuit  of  this  object  we  hope  there  needs  no  apology, 
because  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  much  important  information  which  relates  to 
our  design,  as  it  is  well  known  that  those  parts  of  that  book 
tvhich  were  written  by  Moses  are  the  eldest  writings  of  the 
numan  race  now  extant,  and  relate  to  the  very  first  opera- 
tions of  the  human  race  after  the  flood.  As  corroboratory 
of  the  developments  of  that  miraculous  book,  we  have  also 
resorted  to  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  travels,  narra- 
tives, ^c,  which  go  to  aid  us  in  the  research. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  negro  man,  we  have,  in  our  cogi- 
tations, recollected  several  curious  opinions  relative  to  the 
subject,  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  present,  on  account 
of  their  wild  and  extravagant  character,  as  follows: 

Some  have  queried,  whether  the  mother  of  the  fi7'si  negro 
man  might  not  have  heen  frightened  by  some  hideous  black 
monster  of  the  antediluvian  woods — as  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world  there  were  many  terrible  beasts  of  the  wilderness 
roaming  about,  whose  races  arc  now  extinct  There  is  one 
creature  which  existed  then,  and  is  not  yet  extinct,  whose 
appearance,  in  its  native  haunts,  is  very  frightful  to  behold  i 
and  this  is  the  black  ourang-outang,  of  which  animal  there 
are  iniividuals  known  to  have  attained  the  enormous  height 
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of  seven  feet,  covered  entirely  with  shining  black  hair. 
The  strange  effects  of  fright  on  the  offljpring  of  mothers,  is 
a  well  known  phenomenon  in  the  physiological  history  of 
man.  Thus,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  negro  race  was 
produced,  forming  an  entire  new  class  of  human  beings,  and 
distinguished  from  the  nature,  color,  and  character  of  the 
parents,  by  a  fright  of  the  mother. 

Others  have  seemed  to  believe,  that,  in  the  very  first  ages 
of  the  planet,  and  long  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  there 
existed  a  race  of  animals,  having  a  resemblance  to  man,  as 
has  the  ourang-outang,  but  of  gigantic  stature,  as  well  as 
power,  dwelling  in  communion  with  other  beasts  and  mon- 
sters of  that  time.  From  this  family  of  animals,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  negro  race  was  dtrivcd,  and  brought  for- 
ward by  the  continual  mutations  of  nature,  passing  from 
one  change  to  another  in  pursuit  of  maturity,  with  all  things 
else,  arriving  at  last  to  their  highest  point,  as  exhibited  in  the 
presence  of  the  black  or  negro  nations. 

It  has  also  been  believed,  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
time,  some  community  of  men  have  been  so  situated,  in  rela- 
tion to  climcUe,  food,  and  other  circumstances,  as  to  have 
been  changed  from  their  original  stamp  of  complexion  and 
character,  to  that  of  perfect  blacks,  thus  originating  the 
negro  family  of  man. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  origin  of  the  race  was  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  which,  being  of  an  incurable  nature, 
formed  at  length  a  radical  character,  and  thus  produced 
this  people. 

Many  have  believed,  that  there  was  at  first  as  many  fa* 
ikers  and  mothers  created  as  there  are  now  different  races  of 
men,  from  whom  have  descended  the  red,  the  tchile,  the 
black,  the  brotcn,  and  the  yellow  tribes  of  the  human  race, 
discarding  the  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  there  hav- 
ing been  but  one  pair  of  human  beings  created. 
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Others  have  imagined,  that  the  mark  set  upon  C€nn  by 
the  Divine  Power,  for  the  crime  of  homicide,  was  that  of 
jet,  which  not  only  changed  the  color  of  his  body,  but  ex 
tended  to  the  blood  and  the  whole  of  his  physical  being, 
thus  originating  the  negro  race,  a  remnant  of  which  they 
suppose,  by  means  of  some  craft,  or  rather  outrode  the  flood, 
anchoring  on  some  lofty  mountain,  subsisting  on  the  floQ^ 
ing  carcasses  of  the  drowned  animals  till  theearth  was  dried 
again. 

Thus  many  have  mused  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
the  negro  race.  But  we  reject  all  these  schemes  as  the 
baseless  hallucinations  of  vissionaries,  even  the  mooted  and 
equally  absurb  problem  that  climaiej  or  any  other  contin- 
gency, became  the  origin  of  that  people,  and  affirm  that  a 
cause  of  an  entire  diderent  description  from  all  these  gave 
birth  to  the  race,  an  account  of  which  we  shall  give  in  the 
work. 

As  to  the  mental  character  of  the  black  nations,  consid- 
ered collectively,  we  have  found  them,  in  all  ages,  since 
their  appearance  on  the  earth,  of  but  small  account  when 
compared  with  the  other  races  of  men,  the  red  and  ichttt. 

In  publishing  our  opinions,  as  presented  in  this  work,  we 
have  been  moved  thereto,  by  the  operations  of  conflicting 
principles,  as  held  by  abolitionists  and  anti-abolitionists, 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  believing  that  light 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
people  in  question,  namely,  the  negro  race. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  •  of  this  class 
of  mankind  being  enslaved,  in  the  low  and  degraded  sense 
of  the  word. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  black  portion  of  the  human  race 
it  has  occupied  the  pens  of  more  writers  than  one  ;  on  which 
account  we  feel  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  attempt,  and, 
also,  that  we  have  advanced  some  new^  and  not  uninterestingf 
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opioioQS,  with  respect  to  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  the 
production  of  the  first  negro  man. 

Together  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people, 
we  have  not  forgotten  to  inquire  something  respecting  the 
native  mental  abilities  of  the  race^  and  whether  created' 
equal  in  thai  and  oiher  particulars  with  other  men.  Wo 
have,  also,  had  something  to  say  about  exalting  them  in  this 
country  to  political  and  social  equality  with  the  other  citi- 
2ens  of  the  United  States,  and  whether,  were  the  whites  and 
bkcks  to  become  amalgamatod,  it  would  be  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, with  many  other  maUers  of  interest 

We  have  found  the  history  of  this  race  somewhat  of  a 
difficult  character  to  describe,  as  it  is  far  more  hidden  and 
obscure  than  the  history  of  either  the  red  or  tohite  race ;  yet 
we  believe  that  some  progress,  in  this  respect,  is  made  in 
the  work. 

Thus,  with  but  few  prefatory  remarks,  we  submit  our 
opink>n8,  believing  that  which  we  have  advanced  to  be  in- 
dubitable, however  repugnant  to  the  conceptions  of  many, 
who  fancy  they  see  in  the  negro's  mind  the  germs  of  a 
prodigious  mental  power ^  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  which  has  witnessed  against  them  for  thous- 
ands of  years,  showing  that  a  pall  of  darkness  and  obscuri- 
ty,  not  occasioned  by  the  acts  or  the  influence  of  the  othei 
races,  has  rested  on  the  whole  being  of  this  people,  induced 
py  A  higher  power  than  that  of  man. 
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As  was  the  deep,  when  nature  first  was  made, 
And  earth *s  foundations  in  the  waters  laid — 
When  darkness  reign'd,  the  realm  of  ancient  night, 
When  God  sent  forth  his  Word,  and  there  was  light; 
So  is  the  race  of  Ham,  a  darkling  sea, 
Which  now  invites  the  truth,  that  light  may  be, 
0*er  which,  if  we  have  sent  o  single  raif. 
Then  have  we  gain*d  our  aim,  and  look  for  day. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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sions and  power  of  the  English  all  round  America;  Their  de- 
signs; Intended  possession  of  the  Oregon  territory;  Cruelties  of 
the  ihiglish  in  India,  where  they  have  conquered;  Coalescing  of 
American  abolitionists  with  the  English,  on  the  subject  of  i^er- 
ioan  negro  slavery,  as  shown  in  their  speeches  in  London,  with 
many  other  matters, 350 
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caring  nmo  slaveiy,  in  agreement  witli  his  decree  by  N«ali:  Dif- 
ference ox  negro  sensibilities  from  that  of  the  whites,  on  oeing 
sepanted  from  wiyes  and  children,  proven  by  facts;  Alignment 
of  abolitionistB  in  favor  of  negro  equality,  founded  on  God's 
havinff  given  the  rule  of  all  animals,  as  much  to  the  blacks  as  to 
the  whites,  replied  to;  Ham  and  Nimrod's  opposition  to  tiie  re- 
ligion of  Noan,  founded  on  their  hatred  to  him,  on  account  of  the 
eurte,  who  originated  idolatry  in  the  world;  None  but  neffroes  en- 
gaged in  the  project  of  the  tower;  Happiness  and  well-being  of 
ttie  neno  race  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  white  man's  con- 
trol; Fates  of  all  the  ancient  negro  kingdoms;  Different  estimate 
of  the  negro,  respecting  human  liber^  and  its  uses,  from  the 
white  man;  The  races  set  out,  after  the  flood,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities, but  who  has  won  the  prize?  Practical  undervaluing  of 
the  negro  character  by  abolitionists;  A  curious  position  of  abo- 
litionists, which  supposes  the  hiring  out  of  the  race  of  Ham 
to  the  other  races  would  fulfill  Noah's  eurte,  replied  to;  a  certain 
great  objection  of  abolitionists  to  slavery,  whicli  charges  owners 
of  ^ves  of  giving  them  no  wages,  replied  to;  The  patriarch,  nor 
did  tiie  Jew,  pay  slaves  any  wages  as  hired  men,  with  ma^y 
other  mattars, SA 


FIFTEENTH  SECTION. 

That  the  Gospel  doctrines  and  their  tendencies  is  against  negro  slay 
ery,  as  asserted  by  abolitionists,  shown  to  be  a  mistake;  Exami- 
nation of  the  eoldlen  rule  of  our  Savior,  in  relation  to  this  matter: 
That  the  condition  of  slaves  among  the  Jews  was  a  condition  ox 
comparative  comfort,  as  is  asserted  by  abolitionists,  refuted; 
Care  of  slaves,  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  days  of  JUt  and  Jibro' 
ham;  The  subject  of  judicial  law  and  the  law  of  love  examined, 
in  relation  to  negro  slavery,  and  are  found  to  harmonize;  Th« 
great  and  stronghold  of  abolitionism  in  support  of  nearo  equali- 
ty, and  the  propriety  of  amalgamation  by  marriages,  founded  on 
Uod's  striking  Mriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  with  leprosy,  because 
she  found  fkmt  with  her  brother  for  having  married  an  Ethiopian 
woman,  overturned  and  shown  to  be  blasphemous;  Curious  fact 
of  the  blood  of  the  ne^  race  being  guaraed  a^nst,  as  affecting 
the  blood  of  the  line  through  which  ihe  Messiah  was  to  oome: 
Jlrrf  preaching  of  the  Gospel  directed  to  the  couniriet  inhabited 
by  white  men,  not  neeroes;  This  was  done  afterward;  All  the 
present  arts  of  the  world  nearly  of  white  men's  invention,  not  ne- 
groes', with  many  other  deeply  interesting  subjects, 396 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

Complexion  of  the  Parents  of  the  Human  Race— Kind  of  Earth 
Man  wan  made  of — ^Power  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in  giving 
Names— Adam  and  Eve  both  called  Adatn  by  the  Creatoi^— Com- 
plexion of  the  Antediluviaofl — Curious  Chronology  of  the  Holy 
Seed,  from  Adam  to  Jacob,  the  immediate  Head  of  the  Jewidi 
Tribes — ^The  opinions  of  some  that  Adam  was  created  black»  i«- 
fated — Personal  Appearance  of  Adam  and  E«ve,  in  Paradise»  before 
the  Fall — ^With  many  other  curious  matters* 

That  we  may  elucidate  the  subjects  alluded  to 
on  the  title  page  of  this  work,  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascend  very  high  toward  the  beginning  of  time  in 
this  investigation,  even  up  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
human  pair.    By  this  method,  and  this  onlyy  do  we 


hope  to  arrive  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  the  desir- 
ed objects. 

To  ascertain  the  true  origin  of  the  Negro,  or  Afri- 
can race,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  work,  is  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate,  as,  without  such  a  discovery, 
we  shall  appear  to  wander  where  no  light  shines  to 
illume  the  way,  amidst  the  mazes  of  ancient  times. 

How  often  do  we  hear  questions  like  the  following? 
From  whence  came  the  Ethiopian,  or  black  man? 
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Who  was  his  father?  Did  he  spring  from  Adam,  or 
some  other  race?  Can  it  be,  that  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  the  white,  black  and  red  portions  of 
mankind  proceeded,  with  all  the  hues  and  shades 
of  complexion  which  mark  the  human  race?  If  so, 
is  it  not  exceedingly  mysterious  that  there  is  not  rww^ 
nor  never  Iiclb  been,  the  occurrence  of  a  variety  so 
marked  and  distmctive,  as  is  black,  white  and  red, 
proceeding  from  the  same  parents  naturallt/7  Surely, 
if  nature,  in  the  beginning,  or  in  the  first  ages,  pro- 
duced from  the  same  origin  different  races  of  men,  as 
to  their  complexions  and  physical  constitutions,  she 
ought  to  produce  the  same,  in  these  later  ages,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  herself  in  this  particular, 
as  she  is  known  to  be  in  all  others.  These  are 
questions  the  first  to  arise,  whenever  this  subject 
is  referred  to,  by  the  inquisitive  and  the  lovers  of 
knowledge. 

But  as  we  pass  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  we 
hope  to  answer  the  above  queries,  and  show  the 
reader  the  true  origin  of  the  negro  race,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  others,  the  white  and  red — there  having 
been,  in  reality,  but  these  three  on  the  earth,  as  the 
yellow  and  the  brovm,  with  all  the  other  shades,  are 
but  derived  from  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  oth- 
ers, which  were  prior  and  radical^  as  we  shall  show 
in  due  order. 

On  this  subject,  neUure,  or  rather  God  in  nature, 
has  instructed  us,  that  without  the  intervention  of 
Divine  power ^  there  could,  and  never  would  have 
been,  but  one  general  complexion  of  the  people  of 
the  globe,  and  that  one  complexion  would  have  been 
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like  the  first  parents,  whatever  that  complexion  was. 
If  the  first  two  of  human  kind  were  created  white, 
they  could  never  have  been  the  parents  of  hladc  and 
red  men.  If  they  were  created  red,  they  could  nev- 
er have  been  the  parents  of  black  and  white  men.  If 
they  were  created  blacky  they  could  never  have  been 
the  parents  of  white  and  red  men,  as  they  could  not" 
urcdly  procreate  only  their  own  complexion. 

Since  the  creation  of  man  upon  the  earth,  there 
never  was  produced  from  the  same  parents  a  variety 
of  complexion  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Albino's  pro- 
duction, which  is  now  considered  to  be  only  the  ef- 
fect of  disease);  this  particular,  the  producing  of 
varieties,  is  a  trait  of  the  nature  of  beasts,  but  not  of 
man,  who,  in  this  particular,  are  more  fixed,  being 
created  in  a  way  which  has  set  him  above  the  winds 
and  the  weather,  as  it  relates  to  his  physical  being. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  then  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  two  first  of  the  human  race,  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  antediluvian  world,  their  offspring? 

In  relation  to  this  extremely  curious,  as  well  as 
interesting  subject,  we  shall  refer  first  to  a  very  an 
cient,  and  a  very  learned  historian,  namely,  Flavius 
JosEPHUs,  who  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  Book  i,  p.  12,  that  Adam^  the  first  man, 
was  created  red.  The  following  are  his  words: 
"God  took  dust  from  the  ground  and  formed  man, 
and  inserted  in  him  a  spirit  and  a  soul.  This  man 
was  called  Adam,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  sig- 
nifies one  that  is  rcrf,  because  he  was  formed  of  red 
earthy  compounded  together,  for  of  that  kind  is  vir- 
gin or  true  earth. 
!• 
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The  kind  of  earth  which  Josephus  calls  virgin^  or 
pure  earth,  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  appearance,  or  he  would  not  have  called  it 
pure  or  virgin  earth,  in  distinction  from  all  the  other 
earths  of  the  globe,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  there 
are  nine.  How  this  man  came  by  a  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance,  we  cannot  tell,  except  he  derived 
it  from  the  term  Adam,  or  from  a  tradition  of  the  pa- 
triarchs arising  out  of  that  circumstance,  his  creation 
from  red  earth,  and  handed  down  from  the  house  of 
Noah. 

For  this  very  reason,  doubtless,  it  was  written  by 
Moses,  Gen.  v,  2,  that  God  called  the  two  parents  of 
the  human  race  by  but  one  name,  which  was  that  of 
Adam,  in  which  name  was  comprehended,  as  well 
their  natures  as  their  complexion.  God  did  not  give 
the  first  woman  the  name  of  Eve  ;  it  was  Adam  who 
did  this,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  ail  the  human  race.  Adam  was  the  name 
which  God  gave  to  the  woman  as  well  as  to  the  man 
at  first,  as  shown  above  from  the  text  of  Moses. 

This  circumstance  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
till  it  shall  have  made  its  due  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  which  is  as  follows :  "itfoZe  and 
female  created  He  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  call- 
ed their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of  Josephus,  in 
rendering  a  reason  why  God  called  the  two  first  hu- 
man beings  by  but  one  name,  and  that  name  being 
Adam,  or  the  red  man  and  woman,  we  find  that  the 
Hebrew  language  establishes  that  the  words  Adam^ 
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Adamah^  Adamij  and  Admahj  have  all  a  similar 
meaning. 

First — ^Adam,  as  above,  signifies  earthy  man,  red; 
second — ^Adamah,  signifies  red  earth,  or  blood; 
third — Ad  AM  I,  signifies  my  man  red,  earthy,  human; 
fourth — ^Admah,  signifies  earthy,  red,  or  bloody;  all 
of  which  words  are  of  the  same  class,  and  spring 
from  the  same  root,  which  was  Adam,  signifying  rerf, 
or  copper  color. 

From  a  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  reason  of  the  name  of  the  first  man  and  wo- 
man, unless  they  were  created  red,  instead  of  white 
or  black,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  governed  in  its  power  of  naming  visible  ex- 
istences, as  of  animals,  fowls,  fishes,  &c.,  by  their 
appearances  or  natures,  and  frequently  by  both,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  name  Adam,  which  not  only  repre- 
sented the  hue  of  his  skin,  but  that  also  of  his  intel- 
lectual existence  or  human  nature. 
"^  Thus  this  Jewish  historian,  as  well  as  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  furnishes  us  with  a  clue, 
like  the  golden  thread  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  subter- 
ranean palace  of  ancient  Thebes,  leading  to  the 
right  conclusion  on  this  subject,  namely,  that  Adam, 
with  all  the  antediluvian  race,  were  red,  or  a  copper 
colored  people. 

But  on  this  subject  there  is  other  testimony  corrob- 
orative of  the  above,  though  but  incidentally  afibrd- 
ed,  and  yet  is  of  the  highest  possible  authority.  This 
evidence  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  chapters  Jive  and  eleven.  In  this 
book  is  written,  by  a  competent  hand,  a  brie^  yet 
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down  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  was  the  immediate 
progenitor  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  lioiise  of  Israel. 

Now,  as  the  Jews  are  red^  or  a  dark  copper  colored 
race,  in  their  pure  and  unamalgamated  condition, 
aids  in  proving  that  Adam  was  also  of  the  same  com' 
plexion,  because  SETHjSLnimmediate  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  was  the  direct  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew,  or 
Jewish  people,  commonly  called  the  lineage  of  the 
holy  seed.  See  Genesis,  as  above  alluded  to,  v  and 
xi;  also,  chapters  xxi,  xxv  and  xxxv,  where  the  true 
genealogy  of  that  race  is  traced  out,  coming  down 
from  Adam  to  Noahj  then  from  Noah  to  Abraham^ 
and  from  thence  to  JaoiAf  the  head  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Jews. 

To  please  the  curious,  we  will  give  an  extract  from 
those  chapters  of  the  book  of  Gen.  v,  xi,  xxi,  xxv, 
xxxv,  respecting  this  genealogy,  which  is  as  follows: 

Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  was  the  father  of  Enos, 
who  was  the  father  of  Cainan,  who  was  the  father 
of  Mahalaleel,  who  was  the  father  of  Jared,  who 
was  the  father  of  Enoch,  who  was  the  father  of 
Methuselah,  who  was  the  father  of  JiAMEcn,  who 


perfect,  history  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  a  narrative  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 


patriarchs,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  a  lapse  of  years  consisting  of  2553,  and 
about  1481  years  before  the  birth  of  Josephus,  who 
was  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 

This  incidental  evidence,  in  relation  to  the  belief 
that  Adam  was  created  red,  is  afforded  by  Moses,  in 


tracing  the  genealogical  descent  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Adam,  namely,  that  of  Seth,  from  his  father 
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was  the  father  of  Noah,  who  was  the  father  of  Shbm, 
who  was  the  father  of  Arphaxad,  who  was  the 
father  of  Salah,  who  was  the  father  of  Eber,  who 
was  the  father  of  Peleg,  who  was  the  father  of  Reu, 
who  was  the  father  of  Serug,  who  was  the  father 
of  Nahor,  who  was  the  father  of  Terah,  who  was 
the  &ther  of  Abraham,  who  was  the  father  of  Isaac, 
who  was  the  father  of  Jacob,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Thus  the  genealogy 
of  the  descent  of  the  Jews  is  made  out,  and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Jews,  in  their  pure  and  unamal- 
gamated  state,  are  rcrf,  or  copper  colored,  we  prove, 
by  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence, that  the  antediluvians,  with  the  father  of  the 
human  race/were  Ted  men  and  women. 

But,  if  it  L  necessary  to  add  any  other  circum- 
stapce,  corroborative  of  the  above  conclusion,  we 
may  mention  that  the  Arabs^  or  Ishmaelites,  are  red^ 
or  copper  colored,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  are  alike 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  was  of  the  race  of 
Shem^  as  above  shown,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 

In  the  existence  of  the  Arabs,  we  have  a  tangible 
and  an  abiding  evidence,  that  the  Jews  were  a  people 
who  were  copper  colored,  as  the  Arabs  are  brethren 
of  the  Jews,  and  have  never  mixed  their  blood  with 
that  of  other  people  as  much  as  the  Jews  have.  The 
reason  why  they  have  not,  is  the  peculiar  location  of 
their  country,  it  being  situated  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  an  almost 
imapproachable  desert  of  sand,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Arabia,  where,  from  the  remotest  ages,  they  have 
subsisted  in  wandering  hordes,  living,  many  of  their 
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tribes,  wholly  by  rapine  and  plunder,  amalgamating 
but  little  with  other  nations,  who  have  been  deterred 
from  conquering  the  country  by  the  horrid  desert  and 
storms  of  flying  sand,  so  that  they  have  remained  a 
distinct  aboriginal  people  from  the  age  of  Abraham 
and  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  in  the  very  face 
of  all  the  surrounding  coiuitries,  the  same  in  every 
age. 

Thus,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  we  believe  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  complexion  of  Adam,  Eve,  and 
the  antediluvians,  was  neither  black  nor  white,  but 
red  only. 

Some,  however,  and  persons  of  high  reputation, 
too,  have  imagined  that  Adam  was  created  black,  and 
that  his  descendants  have,  in  many  cases  and  coun- 
tries, been  changed  into  other  hues  and  complexions 
by  the  action  of  the  elements.  But  had  this  been 
the  fact,  Adain  would  not  have  been  called  Adam ; 
some  other  word  or  appellation  would  have  been  his 
name,  as  we  shall  further  show  bye  and  bye. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  should  the  reader  desire 
to  know  why  we  have  followed  the  line  or  genealo- 
gy of  Seth^  the  third  son  of  Adam,  when  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  two  other  sons,  and  Jewish  history 
of  at  least  thirty,  and  of  as  many  daughters,  why, 
therefore,  select  this  Seth  in  preference  to  all  the 
others?  The  answer  is,  the  descendants  of  all  the 
other  sons  were  lost  in  the  flood,  there  remaining, 
2ven  of  this  lineage,  the  family  of  Seth,  but  one 
thread,  and  this  was  Noah;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
other  genealogy  to  trace. 

Most  people  in  Christian  coimtries  have  imbibed 
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the  opinion  that  Adam,  Eve,  the  antediluvians,  thb 
Jews,  the  old  prophets  and  patriarchs,  were  all  white 
men,  most  assuredly ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  is  ev- 
ident from  the  foregoing.  Adam,  therefore,  hi  his 
primitive  condition,  before  he  had  fallen,  and  covered 
his  limbs  with  clothing,  was  a  glorious  personage  to 
look  upon — being  of  a  bright  ruddy  red,  like  an  image 
of  gigantic  size,  formed  of  native  copper,  instinct 
with  life  and  motion.  Thus,  when  he  moved  in  the 
groves  of  Paradise,  he  glowed  in  the  sim's  rays  like 
some  celestial  being,  gathering  from  the  down  bend- 
ing limbs  of  the  trees  the  ripe  but  newly  created 
fruit.  Such  was  Eve,  also,  Tiis  heaven-made  bride, 
though  less  in  stature  and  mor^  delicately  shaped. 
From  her  head,  formed  so  as  no  Greek  could  sculp- 
ture the  Parian  marble,  there  fell  a  silken  shower, 
the  black  and  glossy  tresses  of  her  hair  (like  the 
glory  of  the  heads  of  angels,  as  written  by  St.  Paul), 
far  below  her  sylph-like  waist,  enshrouding  all  her 
person  as  with  a  robe,  in  the  gleamy  tissues  of  atten- 
uated jet,  while  through  this,  as  the  winds  softly 
whispered  and  played  therewith,  was  seen  the  bright 
and  fulgent  limbs  of  the  first  of  woman  kind.  Every 
motion  of  her  agile  form  showed  her  to  be  the  imme- 
diate work  of  God,  while  the  red  flush  of  health,  and 
immortal  vigor,  mantled  her  bosom  and  whole  per- 
son, like  the  deep  tints  of  the  early  sim,  flashing 
athwart  the  disc  of  a  cloud,  varying  every  moment 
as  she  changed  her  attitudes,  and  as  the  various  pas- 
sions of  her  sinless  soul  mingled  and  flowed  through 
her  being. 

But  Adam  was  of  a  mightier  cast ;  all  the  powers 
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of  his  body  and  mind  being  more  dauntless  and 
masculine,  decision  and  force  sat  enthroned  on  his 
face,  beamed  in  his  eye,  and  was  redolent  on  every 
limb,  well  fitted  and  formed  \p  become  the  head  of 
the  newly  made  world,  and  the  race  of  gigantic  na- 
tions of  the  antediluvians,  whose  lives  reached  for 
many  ages — the  vast  amount  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  Such  was  the  first  man  and  woman  of  the 
human  race,  but  were  somewhat  changed  by  th^  en- 
trance of  sin,  which  not  only  affected  the  hearts  and 
natures  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  race,  but  tinged 
the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  changing  it  from  a 
bright  florid  red  to  the  dark  hue  of  common  copper, 
and  awfully  agreed  with  the  still  darker  passions  of 
their  fallen  souls,  who,  in  this  image,  brought  forth 
their  progeny  red  in  complexion,  and  beclouded  iu 
mind. 

Thus  God  ordained,  and  this  was  surely  right, 
That  the  first  man  should  not  be  black  nor  white. 
But  of  a  copper  hue,  a  gloomy  red. 
Half  way  between  the  two,  our  primal  head. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

Ori^n  of  the  Negro  Race— Argament  to  ascertain  this— Caoses  of 
the  great  varieties  of  Hatnan  Complexion — Doctrine  of  Climates, 
and  Local  Causes  to  produce  such  Tarieties  refuted — Impossibility 
of  Human  Parents  producing  any  other  complexion  than  their 
own  without  a  miracle — ^Proofs  that  white,  black  and  red  men  are 
fonnd  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  thns  in 
the  same  lattitudes  for  thousands  of  years — No  Negroes  on  the 
earth  till  many  hundred  years  after  Adam's  creation — ^The  precise 
time  of  their  Origin,  when  and  where— No  climate  forms,  or  causes 
the  of^'n  of  human  characters — Birth  of  the  first  white  man, 
when  and  where— No  white  man  on  the  earth  till  many  hundred 
years  after  Adam's  creation — Argument  to  ascertain  this— The 
Hebrew  Language  that  of  Adam,  as  well  as  of  Noah  and  the 
Patriarchs — Meaning  of  the  word  Ham — Of  Japhet  and  Shem-- 
Reasons  why  God  produced  men  of  different  constitutions  and  col- 
ors than  had  the  first  man — ^With  many  other  curioas  matters. 

Having  thus  ascertained,  as  we  believe,  the  color 
of  the  first  human  beings,  the  question  naturally 
rises  here,  how  there  came  into  existence  other  per- 
sons of  our  race,  with  different  complexions,  such 
as  a  jet  black,  and  the  snowy  white,  vastly  varying 
from  the  original  red. 

It  has  long  since  been  counted  the  extreme  of  fol- 
ly to  suppose  that  complexions,  so  far  removed  in 
likeness,  as  are  black  and  white,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  climatey  location,  manner  of  living,  or  any 
such  thing,  as  many  have  believed. 

This  opinion,  that  of  the  power  of  mere  circum- 
stances to  produce  the  entire  characters,  both  of  com- 
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plexions  and  formation  of  the  bodies  of  the  different 
races  of  men,  is  now  given  up  as  an  error  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  age.  This  acknowledgment  stands 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  our  Encyclopaedias  and 
literary  works  of  the  time.  These  declare,  after  due 
examination  and  argument,  that  the  coldest  regions 
of  the  earth  have  not  m^aterially  changed  the  color 
of  the  skin,  formation  of  the  body  and  limbs,  oi 
character  of  the  hair  of  the  heads  of  the  different 
races  of  men. 

Though  the  African  negro  man  may  have  dwelt 
ever  so  many  ages  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the  earth, 
yet  he  is  a  black  man  still,  with  his  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  body,  and  m>ore  peculiar  hair,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  perfect  wool,  there  has  been  effected  no  ma- 
terial change  by  any  such  causes. 

The  same  is  equally  true,  as  it  relates  to  the  white 
man,  who,  though  dwelling  in  the  lowest  latitudes 
of  the  south,  near  and  on  the  very  equator,  for  ever 
so  many  ages,  is  not  changed  in  shape,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hair  of  his  head,  nor  materially  in  his 
complexion.  The  children  of  white  parents,  born 
in  these  burning  climes,  are  the  very  same  as  when 
bom  in  cold  countries.    There  is  no  difference. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  skin  of  such  persons, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  un- 
dergo a  change  called  tanning,  but  this  circiunstance 
proves  nothing  in  favor  of  a  radical  or  material  and 
final  change  from  white  to  black ;  because  this  tan- 
ning is  always  more  or  less  removed  by  a  change 
from  a  hot  to  a  colder  climate. 

The  same  fixedness  of  character  attaches  to  the 
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red  or  copper  nations  over  the  whole  earth,  as  neither 
frigid,  torrid,  or  temperate  climates  have  any  effect 
on  their  complexion ;  they  remain  forever  the  same. 
In  the  fonnation  of  their  bodies,  the  color,  length, 
and  straightness  of  the  hair  of  their  heads,  there  is 
no  material  difference,  whatever  their  modes  of  liv* 
ing  may  be,  or  wherever  they  may  have  dwelt  The 
Indians  of  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  or  of  the 
high  cold  latitudes  of  the  south  beyond  the  equator, 
are  as  dark  and  tawny  as  they  are  in  the  temperate 
and  hot  climates. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  northern  as  well  as  on  the  southern  side,  in  Af- 
rica. Yes;  this  complexion,  the  copper  color,  the 
original  and  first  hue  of  the  human  race,  holding  a 
grade  between  black  and  white,  is  as  strongly  fixed 
in  the  blood  of  that  race  as  is  the  blcuJc  and  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  other  two  races. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  the  changeless  character 
of  those  three  radical  and  first  complexions,  irrespec- 
tive of  all  contingencies,  we  notice  that  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  latitude  five  degrees  north,  have 
been  found  jet  black,  copper  colored  and  white  inhat)- 
itants.  This  part  of  Africa  is  called  the  Magadoxa 
kingdom.  The  whites  found  in  those  regions,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rth 
mans,  who  once  had  great  possessions  in  Africa,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Carthage,  which  took  place  B.  G.  about 
140  years.  The  Greeks,  also,  from  earliest  timCi 
were  settlers  more  or  less  in  Africa. 

This  fact,  that  of  white  inhabitants  being  found 
resident  in  that  negro  country,  is  stated  by  John  Leo^ 
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who  wrote  a  history  of  ancient  Africa  in  the  Arabic 
language. — Morse  UnL  Geo.,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  754  and  781. 

Procopius,  a  Greek  historian,  of  the  sixth  century, 
1200  years  ago,  speaks  of  a  race  of  fair  complexion- 
ed  people  with  ruddy  countenances  and  yellow  hair, 
who  dwelt  far  within  the  Lyhian  country,  which  is 
a  region  of  Africa,  south  and  west  of  ancient  Egypt, 
who,  it  is  likely,  were  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin 
also. 

The  same  people  were  found  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Shaw,  the  antiquary,  who  wrote  in  the  17th  century, 
and  says,  that  they  retained  their  fair  complexions 
and  yellow  hair,  although  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  had  transpired  from  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius,  and  that  of  Dr.  Shaw.  The  latitude  of  their 
country  is  between  10  and  12  degrees  south  of  the 
equator. — Amer.  Enc.,  Vol.  viii,  part  2,  p.  668.  "  In 
Abyssinia,  which  is  a  region  of  Africa,"  says  the  Uni- 
versal Traveler,  page  467,  "  there  are  found  a  popu- 
lation of  many  tribes  of  various  colors,  as  black,  cop- 
per color,  and  white,  or  nearly  so."  How  is  this? 
why  does  not  the  climate  make  them  all  black  alike, 
if  the  black  color  of  the  negro  is  the  work  of  climate 
alone  ?  But  nothing  is  more  false  than  such  an  opin- 
ion. 

That  time  cannot  obliterate  the  distinctive  traces 
of  national  or  original  character  stamped  on  the  first 
races  of  men,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
Russell,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Views  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Egypt,  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land.  He 
says,  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Ethiopia,  who  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  more  than  2300  years,  a  mixed 
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people,  mixed  with  the  Arabs,  a  copper  colored  race, 
and  though,  by  their  language,  it  is  impossible  to  dis 
tinguish  one  from  the  other,  yet  by  their  physiologi- 
cal qualities  in  features  Bind  form,  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Arab  blood,  however  intimate 
the  mixture  might  be,  which  no  length  of  time  can 
obliterate — the  negro  blood  appearing  as  palpable  as 
it  does  when  mixed  with  the  whites. 

This  author,  everywhere  in  his  work,  respecting 
the  ancient  people  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Africa,  carefully  distinguishes  the  negro  man,  or 
race,  from  the  other  dark  races  and  tribes  not  having 
the  woolly  head,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  that 
family  of  man. 

As  to  the  other  dark  races  of  the  earth,  not  mixed 
with  negro  blood,  we  have  but  little  to  do  in  this 
work ;  our  whole  or  chief  aim  being  to  illustrate,  as 
well  as  we  can,  whatsoever  properly  belongs  to  the 
origin,  character  and  fortunes  of  the  people  known  as 
the  real  negro  men. 

On  this  subject,  the  highly  popular  lectures  ou 
physiology,  by  Professor  Lawrence,  maintain  that 
the  longest  series  of  ages  are  found  incapable  oi 
changing  the  negro  race  from  their  blackness,  what- 
ever the  climate  may  be. — See  Latn'ence^s  Lectures^ 
p.  257,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  work. 

This  being  true,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt,  it  is 
shown,  and  even  demonstrated^  that  at  some  ancient 
period  of  time,  this  color  must  have  had  its  origin 
without  owing  it  to  the  influence  of  climate,  and  was 
so  radically  fixed  by  some  competent  power^  in  the 
blood  and  existence  of  the  parent  of  the  negro  racBi 
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that  no  lapse  of  ages,  climate  or  other  circumstances, 
are  found  capable  of  bleaching  from  the  blood  and 
skin  of  the  race ;  of  which  power  we  shall  treat  in 
due  order. 

To  prove  this  doctrine,  Professor  Lawrence,  in  the 
above  cited  work  of  his,  adduces  in  opposition  to 
those  who  endeavor  to  maintain  the  effect  of  climate 
and  circumstances  in  producing  the  negro  race,  in- 
stances where  the  different  complexions  of  the  fam 
ily  of  man  have  not  been  occasioned.by  such  causes. 
All  the  north  of  Africa,  he  says,  is  occupied  by  a  race 
agreeing  nearly  in  character  with  the  Celts  of  Eu- 
rope^ who  are  of  the  whites,  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
present  nations  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  the  An- 
glo Americans.  In  the  year  420  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  were  thousands  of  the  Vandals,  white  men  of 
the  ancient  German  race,  who,  after  overrunning  all 
Italy,  went  even  into  Africa  under  the  direction  of 
their  king,  Gonderic,  where  they  conquered  and  to- 
tally destroyed  the  aboriginal  race,  and  erected  a 
kingdom  of  their  own,  which  endured  nearly  400 
years,  being  destroyed  at  last  by  the  Arabs.  Of  this 
race  of  white  men  there  still  are  thousands  yet  re- 
maining in  Africa,  as  well  as  of  the  more  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  during  thousands  of  years, 
have  not  become  negroes,  except  by  amalgamation. 

He  (Lawrence)  states  also,  that  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pacific,  are  peo- 
pled by  two  distinct  races  of  men.  One  of  these 
races  is  of  a  slender  construction,  the  hair  curled  and 
woolly,  the  stature  short,  the  disposition  barbarous 
and  cruel,  fleeing  with  terror  from  every  approach  of 
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eivilizatioiL  The  other  race  is  more  like  the  Indians, 
being  of  a  fairer  skin,  more  hmnane  and  civilized,  as 
well  as  intellectual. 

The  blacks,  or  woolly  heads,  says  Lawrence,  of 
these  islands  are  the  real  aborigines,  while  the  other 
race  is  of  a  later  date,  from  whose  presence  the  more 
ancient  negro  man  retires  into  the  interior  and  moun« 
tainous  districts.  It  is  the  same  in  the  island  Mada- 
gascar, as  there  also  are  found  two  races.  One  is  of 
an  olive  complexion  with  dark,  long  hair,  but  the 
other,  the  true  negro,  as  black  as  night. 

On  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  is  situated  under 
a  vertical  sun,  where  no  part  of  the  year  affords  any 
abatement  of  the  heat,  except  by  the  winds  and  rains, 
are  found  people  of  quite  fair  complexions,  as  well  as 
the  real  negro.  In  this  very  island,  continues  Law- 
rence, the  descendants  of  Europeans,  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  are  as  fair  as  those  born  in  the  country  of 
their  parents;  but  the  negroes  brought  there  from 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  continue  as  deeply  black  as  when 
first  carried  to  the  island,  as  they  do  everywhere  else. 
But  on  a  subject  so  plain  and  self-evident,  as  is  the 
fact  of  the  changeless  character  of  the  negro  complex- 
ion, it  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  advance 
arguments,  or  to  quote  ancient  or  modern  authorities 
in  its  support,  when,  at  the  present  time,  and  every- 
where before  our  eyes,  occular  demonstration  is  af- 
forded, that  neither  the  color  nor  character  of  that 
people  changes ;  and  from  which,  we  at  once  infer 
that  the  origin  of  this  complexion  could  not  have 
been  effected  by  climate. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  negro  rtice  on  the  conti- 
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nent  of  America,  has  there  one  lineament  of  counte* 
nance,  or  trait  of  bodily  formation,  taken  place  during 
the  350  years  or  more  since  the  first  settlements, 
which  promises  even  an  approximation  of  a  final 
change  to  white?  Is  the  wool  of  such  individuals, 
as  have  not  amalgamated  with  the  whites  and  Indi- 
ans, a  whit  less  woolly  than  it  was  when  they  were 
first  brought  to  this  country  ? 

If  it  were  a  true  doctrine  that  climate  acts  with  a 
force  so  powerful  on  the  complexions  and  formations 
of  the  human  body,  as  to  change  the  African  race  to 
whiteness  in  the  northern  countries,  is  it  not  to  be 
dreaded  by  all,  except  abolitionists^  that  the  fair  skin* 
ned  Americans  and  Europeans  (who  are  now  flock- 
ing to  Africa,  where,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  will 
remain  forever)  may,  in  process  of  time,  and  the  op- 
eration of  circumstances,  be  all  changed  in  their  pos- 
terity, to  good  and  substantial  black  men  and  women ; 
for  if  the  climate  of  the  north  whitens  the  blacks, 
the  climate  of  the  south  must 'blacken  the  whites: 
surely  it  is  a  rule  that  will  work  both  ways  if  it 
works  at  all.  But  of  all  this  there  need  be  no  dread,  as 
all  former  experience  contradicts  such  a  catastrophe. 

I^  then,  the  three  standing  original,  radical,  and 
primeval  complexions  of  the  human  race,  red, 
BLACK,  and  WHITE,  were  not  produced  by  climate, 
nor  other  natural  circumstances,  how,  then,  were  they 
produced  ?  In  relation  to  the  rcrf,  we  have  already 
shown  the  origin  of  that  color,  which  was  given  to 
Adam  in  his  creation;  it  remains  therefore  to  be 
shown  how  the  other  two,  the  white,  and  especially 
the  black,  had  their  beginning. 
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It  was  with  this  question  that  we  set  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section,  which  we  proceed  to  an- 
swer as  follows : 

God,  who  made  all  things,  and  endowed  all  ani- 
mated nature  with  the  strange  and  unexplained  pow- 
er of  propagation,  superintended  the  formation  of 
two  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  the  womb  of  their  mother, 
in  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  manner,  giving 
to  these  two  children  such  forms  of  bodies,  constitu- 
tions of  natures,  and  complexions  of  skin,  as  suited 
his  toill.  Those  two  sons  were  Japheth  and  Ham. 
Japheth  He  caused  to  be  barn  white,  differing  from 
the  color  of  his  parents,  while  He  caused  Ham  to  be 
bom  black,  a  color  still  further  removed  from  the  red 
hue  of  his  parents  than  was  white,  events  and  pro- 
ducts wholly  contrary  to  nature,  in  the  particular  of 
animal  generation,  as  relates  to  the  human  race.  It 
was,  therefore,  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
Divine  power  that  the  black  and  white  man  have 
been  produced,  equally  as  much  as  was  the  creation 
of  the  color  of  the  first  man,  the  Creator  giving  him 
a  complexion,  arbitrarily,  that  pleased  the  Divine  will. 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the 
negro'S  color,  we  trust,  will  be  acceptable,  as  there 
appears  in  tlie  wide  field  of  conjecture  and  inves- 
tigation, no  other  paths  that  lead  to  light  but  this. 
The  mind,  therefore,  seems  hemmed  in,  and  driven 
to  this  conclusion  by  the  arm  of  resistless  necessity, 
referring  the  cause  of  the  negro's  color  to  the  arbitra- 
ry will  and  wisdom  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  feebler 
and  ineffectual  power  of  contingencies. 

But  lest  the  reader  may  not  be  as  well  satisfied  as 
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the  writer  is,  that  in  the  above  described  manner,  the 
negro  race  had  their  origin,  we  shall  pass  to  other 
evidences  of  the  alledged  fact  Should  we  omit  to 
do  this,  we  may  be  accused  of  relying  too  securely 
upon  what  may  be  termed  inferential  testimony,  as 
set  forth  on  the  above  pages;  it  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
now,  to  labor  in  search  of  cftrec^  evidence  to  the  point, 
though,  in  fact,  the  former  to  the  writer  seems  fully 
sufficient. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  said  above, 
that  Haniy  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  born  black, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  woolly  headed 
negro  man,  by  the  direction  of  the  Divine  power,  and 
contrary  to  the  common  dictation  of  nature.  Toprove 
this,  we  shall  commence  with  an  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  of  but 
small  moment,  hi  relation  to  the  point  desired  to  be 
proved.  The  circumstance  we  now  allude  to,  is  the 
name  which  was  given  to  the  youngest  son  of  Noah, 
the  father  of  the  negro  race,  at  his  birth,  and  that 
name  was  Ham. 

But,  says  one,  how  can  a  name,  a  mere  name,  as- 
sist us  in  this  pursuit?  We  answer,  that  tlie  word 
Ham,  in  the  language  of  Noah,  which  was  the  pure 
and  most  ancient  Hebrew,  signified  any  thing  that 
had  become  bkuJc;  it  was  the  word  for  black,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  the  color  might  have  been,  the 
same  as  the  word  black,  means  black  in  the  English 
tongue.  ^ 

The  language  spoken  by  Noah,  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  in  all  ages,  to  have  been  the  true  Ante^ 
diluvian  Adamic  or  Hebrew  language. 
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But  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  unlikely,  on  account 
of  the  spreading  out  of  the  children  of  Adam  in  their 
posterity,  over,  no  doubt,  the  whole  earth,  before  the 
flood,  and  that  from  necessity,  the  language  of  Adam 
and  his  immedicUe  house,  must  have  undergone 
changes  during  so  many  ages,  as  was  contained  in 
1656  years  from  the  creation  till  the  flood;  yet  there 
are  no  doubts  to  be  entertained,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  continued  in  the  line  of  Seth,  which 
is  termed  the  holy  seed^  or  the  Ufe  of  the  Patriarchs 
down  to  Noah,  and  from  thence  to  Jacob,  the  father 
of  the  Jews. 

Unless  this  was  the  fact,  it  were  difficult  to  ascer* 
tain  how  the  record,  or  history  of  the  creation,  the 
manners  of  the  antediluvians,  the  names  and  the 
ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  in  the  line  of  Seth  down  to 
Noah,  with  the  deeds  and  acts  of  many  persons  who 
lived  before  the  deluge,  could  have  been  known  to 
Moses,  and  from  him  been  transmitted  to  all  ages 
and  nations  since  Xhe  great  flood.  That  the  accounts 
now  alluded  to,  were  not  delivered  to  Moses  by  di- 
rect inspiration,  is  shown  by  there  having  been  a 
knowledge  of  these  things  in  the  family  of  Noah,  and 
of  course  among  the  descendants  of  his  house,  all 
along  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  descending  from 
Patriarch  to  Patriarch,  down  to  Abraham,  and  from 
thence  to  Moses;  that  writer  only  embodying  anew 
in  a  book,  from  older  written  and  traditionary  ac- 
counts, a  history  of  facts,  brought  down  from  beyond 
the  flood  by  the  progeny  and  lineage  of  Seth,  the 
third  son  of  Adam,  written  in  the  Adamic  language. 

That  information  of  all  these  things  was  possessed 
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by  Noah,  and  the  succeeding  Patriarchs  of  the  line 
of  Shenij  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  is  evident  from  Mo- 
ses's own  account,  as  he  everjrwhere  refers  to  the 
fact  of  Noah,  his  children  and  the  Patriarchs,  even 
down  to  Abraham,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  It  cannot  be  well  overlooked  by  the  careful 
reader,  how  well  Abraham  and  Melchisedec  under- 
stood the  will  of  God,  and  the  history  of  past  ages, 
as  referred  to  by  Moses's  own  account,  in  his  book  of 
Genesis,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  just  then 
made  known  to  him  by  the  Divine  inspiration  when 
he  wrote  that  book. 

We  hope  no  one  will  be  offended  at  this,  our  opin- 
ion, for  the  whole  book  of  Genesis  is  full  of  refer- 
ences, to  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  of  the  line 
of  Seth,  Noahy  Abraham^  Melchisedec,  and  the  other 
Patriarchs  before  his  own  time. 

In  relation  to  this  opinion,  that  of  Moses  having 
derived  his  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  proge- 
ny of  Seth,  from  written  records,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion, in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  make  still  more 
clear,  as  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  fine 
arts,  with  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  agri- 
culture and  mechanism,  were  cultivated  before  the 
flood. 

We  have  said,  that  the  word  £&m,  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  or  Noachian  language,  was  the  word  for 
that  which  was  black;  in  proof  of  this  affirmation, 
see  Adam  Clark's  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Hanij  Gen.  x,  1,  who  there  says,  that  Ham  sig- 
nified that  which  was  black. 

In  further  proof  of  this  position,  we  adduce  the 
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fact  that  the  word  flam,  in  the  'Coptic  language, 
which  was  spoken  by  the  pure  and  early,  or  first 
Egyptians,  was  the  word  for  black.  Now,  as  Mezch 
rinij  or  Mezar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  first  of  all, 
after  the  flood,,  led  a  colony  to  the  vale  of  the  iVt/i?, 
in  Afirica,  but  a  little  south  of  Judea,  which  river 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  where  the  city 
of  Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  this  Mezar^ 
and  his  immediate  descendants,  must  have  been  the 
same^  with  the  language  of  his  father,  wlio  was  Hamj 
and  of  his  grandfather,  Noah^  who  were  the  people 
since  called  the  Copts  of  Egypt. 

That  Mezarim,  first  of  all,  settled  the  vale  of  the 
Nile,  is  admitted  by  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as 
by  Jew  and  Egyptian,  in  every  age.  The  earliest 
Egyptians,  says  Josephus,  were  called  Mezarites,  and 
the  country  where  they  dwelt,  Mezar,  as  well  as  one 
of  their  ^r5/  cities  was  called  Memphis — names  and 
appellations  derived  from  the  name  of  the  first  set- 
tler, or  head  of  the  family,  who  led  a  party,  clan,  or 
colony,  to  the  slimy  flats  of  the  Nile,  before  any  oth- 
er people  after  the  flood. 

Josephus,  when  speaking  of  this  Mezarim^  calls 
him  the^r*^  king  of  Memphis,  which,  as  above  sup- 
posed, was  the  first  city  of  ancient  Egypt  (book  viii, 
p.  19),  and,  therefore,  might  well  be  alluded  to  as  the 
first  king  of  the  country. 

But  how  does  this  fact  assist  us  in  finding  out  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Ham,  in  the  Noachian  lan- 
guage? It  aids  us  as  follows:  the  first  Egyptians 
were  called  Copts,  and  have  been  thus  denominated 
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in  every  age.  NoV,  if  this  people,  who  were  primi^ 
tive  in  Egypt,  and  font  just  from  the  Ark  and  the 
tower  of  Babel,  used  the  word  Ham^  to  point  out 
that  which  was  black,  it  proves  that  the  same  word 
was  made  use  of,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  family 
of  Noah,  among  the  Clialdeans  by  Abraham,  and  of 
necessity  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Moses^ 
when  he  embodied  the  ancient  history  of  his  ances- 
try, in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  that  work  was  written 
by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

To  show  that  the  Noachian  language,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  Egyptians,  or  Copts,  was  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
that,  when  the  Patriarch  went  to  Egypt  out  of  Ca- 
naan (to  which  country  he  had  but  lately  arrived 
from  Chaldea),  whither  he  went  on  account  of  a  great 
famine,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  oral  communi- 
cations with  the  people  of  that  country.  This,  there- 
fore, proves  that  the  language  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  was  still  the  Hebrew  language,  and  was 
the  same  which  Mezarim,  the  son  of  Ham,  learned 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Noah,  The  Egyp- 
tians, therefore,  in  the  use  of  the  word  Ham,  to  de- 
note any  thing  that  was  black,  acknowledge  that  their 
great  progenitor  was  called  black  in  the  house  of  his 
own  father. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew,  or  Adamic  lan- 
guage, gave  names  to  things  and  existences,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  appearance  and  nature  of  things  to 
be  named,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  It  was  this 
circumstance,  or  the  dictating  power  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  governed,  when  Adam  gave  names 
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to  all  the  animals  brought  before  him  at  the  time  of 
the  creation ;  when,  as  yet,  he  had  heard  no  sound 
of  human  voice,  except  his  own,  to  copy  after,  yet  he 
went  on,  without  embarrassment,  naming  them  ac- 
cording to  the  sensation  produced  in  his  mind  when 
he  looked  at,  and  had  considered  the  creature  to  be 
named.  Under  this  very  influence,  which  governed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  Adam 
gave  a  name  to  the  first  woman,  whom  he  called 
Eve,  because  she  was  to  become  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

The  word  Eve,  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies  life,  en- 
livening, nourisher  of  life,  producing  and  preserving 
human  life.  These  qualities  and  powers  of  the  first 
woman  were  intuitively  and  instantly  understood 
by  Adam,  when  he  had  looked  upon  her,  who  then 
named  her  according  to  her  nature,  which  language, 
like  its  author,  who  was  God,  had  infused  into  it  his 
own  image,  which  was  truth — accordingly,  when 
Adam  gave  the  names  of  all  things,  the  language 
spoke  the  truth. 

In  agreement  with  this,  it  is  well  known  that  every 
name,  of  every  being,  thing,  or  existence,  has  its  spe- 
cifie  meaning  in  the  Hebrew,  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
is  different  from  all  other  languages  of  the  globe. 
Let  any  one  reflect  a  moment  on  this  subject,  and 
see  if  he  can  find,  especially  when  examining  the 
names  of  men  in  the  English,  whether  they  have 
any  specific  meaning  beyond  a  mere  name. 

On  this  very  account,  the  power  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  dictating  the  names  of  things  or  beings, 
the  parents  of  Ham  could  not  well  have  named  that 
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child  anything  else  but  Harn^  and  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  dialect  of  their  language. 

But,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  said  respecting 
the  Hebrew  word  Ham,  we  may  remark  that  it  was, 
in  some  sense,  also  prophetic  of  Ham's  character  and 
fortunes  in  his  ovm  life,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  race^ 
as  the  word  not  only  signified  hlack  in  its  Uteral 
sense,  but  pointed  out  the  very  disposition  of  his 
mind.  The  word,  doubtless,  has  more  meanings 
than  we  are  iww  acquainted  with — two  of  which, 
however,  beside  the  first,  we  find  are  heat  or  violetice 
of  temper,  exceedingly  prone  to  acts  of  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  involving  murder,  war,  butcheries,  and  even 
cannibalism,  including  beastly  lusts,  and  lascivious- 
ness  in  its  worst  feature,  going  beyond  the  force  of 
these  passions,  as  possessed  in  common  by  the  other 
races  of  men.  Second,  the  word  signifies  deceit,  dis- 
honesty, treachery,  low-mindedness,  and  malice. 

What  a  group  of  horrors  are  here,  couched  in  the 
word  Ham,  all  agreeing,  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner, with  the  color  of  Ham's  skin,  as  well  as  with 
his  real  character  as  a  man,  during  his  own  life,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  his  race,  even  now. 

Thus  far,  we  have  shown  that  the  very  name  of 
this  youngest  son  of  Noah,  is  an  evidence  of  no 
small  account;  that  he  was  born  a  negro,  with  all 
the  physical,  moral,  and  constitutional  traits,  which 
mark  and  distinguish  that  race  of  men  from  the  oth- 
er two  races. 

The  birth  of  those  two  sons,  Japheth  and  Ham, 
being  thus  miraculously  produced,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Noah,  as  a  prophet,  saw,  in  the  births  of 
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these  children,  the  hand  and  design  of  the  Creator. 
He  had  already  been  informed,  in  some  supernatural 
way,  and,  doubtless,  by  the  appearance  or  ministra- 
tion of  angels,  that  in  about  100  years  from  the  births 
of  his  three  sons,  the  globe  was  to  be  destroyed  by 
water,  on  which  account  he  had  already  been  at 
work  twenty  years  in  carrying  forward  the  erection 
of  the  ark,  when  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth  were  born. 

As  a  philosopher  and  a  prophet,  Noah  foresaw,  in 
the  ruin  of  the  earth  by  water,  that  its  mild,  healthy, 
and  pristine  climates  would  undergo  a  horrid  change ; 
and  of  necessity  inhabitants  of  different  characters, 
constitutions  and  complexions,  would  be  wanted  to 
people  it;  on  which  account  he  bore  patiently,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Divine  purposes,  the  misfortune  of  the 
strange  and  monstrous  production  of  his  wife,  in  the 
oirth  of  Ham,  the  first  negro.  For  this  reason,  Grod 
produced  the  two  new  races. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  arguments,  which  re- 
spect the  cause  of  Ham's  name,  we  notice  that  after 
the  flood,  when  children  were  added  to  his  family, 
the  same  circumstance,  their  complexion^  seems  to 
have  exerted  an  influence  on  their  names  also. 
CusH  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  which  word  also 
had  a  reference  to  that  which  was  black.  Cushj 
Cushan,  Cushi^  and  Chu-Shan-Rish-A'Thaim,  are 
all  of  the  same  or  relative  import,  and  especially  the 
word  Cushanrishathaim,  signifies  Ethiopian  black- 
ness, as  well  as  the  blackness  of  iniquity. 

On  this  very  account,  the  ancient  country  of  Ethi- 
opia, situated  in  Africa,  in  the  region  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  was  settled  first  of  all  by 
2* 
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the  &mily  of  Cusk^  was  called  Cushan,  as  well  as 
Ethiopia,  or  the  country  of  the  blacks. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Ethiope,  which  is  also 
a  Hebrew  word,  signifies  blackness,  a  name  given  to 
the  comitry,  on  account  of  the  color  of  its  first  in* 
habitants. 

Even  the  word  negro,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Niger,  and  signifies  black.  Niger,  is  a  great 
river  of  Africa,  and  was  thus  originally  named,  on 
account  of  black  men  having  first  settled  the  coun- 
tries of  that  river;  and  hence  arose  from  earliest  time 
the  word  negro,  and  applied  to  the  race  of  Ham,  and 
no  other  people. 

Canaan  was  the  name  of  another  of  the  sons  of 
Ham.  But  this  word  signified  a  trader  or  merchant, 
and  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  pursuits  of  his 
progeny,  rather  than  their  color.  It  was  from  this 
son  that  the  Phoenicians,  Tyrians  and  Zidonians, 
with  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was 
Phoenicia  itself,  proceeded,  who  were  a  trading  sea- 
faring and  mercantile  race. 

There  was,  however,  a  place  in  this  country  of  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  a  district  that  was  called  Ckusi, 
inhabited  no  doubt  by  a  colony  or  family  of  the  race 
of  Cush. 

The  word  Canaan,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been 
prophetically  given,  to  that  son  of  Ham,  pointing  to 
the  pursuits,  rather  than  any  other  peculiarity  of  that 
branch  of  Ham's  race. 

The  word  Japheth,  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  was  giv- 
en as  a  name  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which  also 
had  its  prophetic  meaning,  and  pointed  out  the  for- 
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tones  of  Japheth's  race,  which  was  to  consist  of  great 
enterprise,  enlargment  and  renown  in  the  world;  one  / 
who  was  to  excel,  and  even  to  rule  over  the  races  of 
his  two  brothers;  which  as  we  shall  show  in  due  or- 
der, has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled.  But  there  is  an- 
other meaning  in  the  word  Japheth,  which  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this 
woric,  viz.,  that  Japheth  was  bcm  a  white  man,  as  well 
as  Ham  with  a  contrary  hue,  proving  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  so  strong  a  term, 
that  in  the  family  of  Noah  the  two  complexions  had 
their  real  origin. 

This  peculiar  meaning  is  foimd  in  the  translation 
of  the  word  Japheth,  by  the  Rev,  James  Creighton^ 
A.  B.,  a  most  accomplished  Hebraist,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Scripture,  proper  names,  p.  162.  This  great 
linguist  states  that  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word 
Japheth  is  fair,  or  white,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
black,  as  black  is  not  fair.  From  this  translation  we 
learn  that  Japheth  was  a  fair  white  man,  on  whose 
&ce  and  form  there  was  stamped  in  the  eye  of  his 
father,  the  sure  sign  of  great  intellectual  endowments 
betokening  renown,  enlargement  and  rule  among 
men,  wherefore,  he  could  give  him  no  other  name, 
than  the  important  word  Japheth,  or  the /air  and  rud- 
dy white  son,  his  fortimes  remaining  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  course  of  time,  while  his  father,  acted  upon 
by  the  great  beauty  of  this  child,  gave  him  his  name 
and  blessed  him,  as  the  progenitoir  of  a  race  who 
were  to  fill  the  world  with  their  glory  and  their 
numbers,  as  is  now  the  fact,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  men^  for  the  white  man,  and  the  white  woman. 
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are    paramount  in  all  the  improvements   of  the 
earth. 

Shem,  was  the  name  of  another  of  the  sons  of  No- 
ah ;  which  word  also  had  its  meaning,  and  was  re- 
nowrij  praise  or  greatness,  prophetically  pointing  out 
the  character  of  his  race,  but  doubtless  more  partic- 
ularly, the  renown  of  the  genealogy  of  the  holy  seed, 
or  line  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  the  Jews,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  of  the  line  of  Shem.  On 
these  accounts,  the  renown  of  the  house  of  Shem^ 
has  been  great  in  all  the  earth. 

The  Jews  have,  in  every  age,  been  a  wonderful 
people,  who  were  produced  by  miracle  as  in  the  birth 
of  IsaaCy  when  his  parents  were  too  old  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  have  been  preserved  by  power,  equally 
miraculous,  carrying  out  and  maintaining  the  signi- 
fications of  the  word  Shem,  which  was  the  name  of 
their  great  progenitor. 

In  the  opinion,  that  there  was,  somewhere,  in  an- 
cient ages,  three  distinct  colors  of  the  human  family, 
we  are  by  no  means  alone  or  singular.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  very  celebrated  philosopher,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  late  of  New- York,  which  opinion  he  publish- 
ed, with  many  curious  matters  to  the  world. 

But  Dr.  Mitchell  has  not  told  us  at  what  period  of 
time,  these  complexions  had  their  commencement, 
whether  in  the  family  of  the  Jirst  man,  or  at  some 
other  period — or  whether  there  was  created  three  dis- 
tinct fathers  to  the  human  race,  as  many  men  do  now 
believe,  and  probably  was  the  opinion  of  MitchelL 

Professor  Lawrence,  whose  volume  of  Lectures 
on  Physiology  we  have  already  quoted,  is  of  this 
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opinion,  see  p.  267,  who  wholly  disallows  the  power 
of  climates  to  cause  the  color  of  the  aboriginal  ne- 
gro ;  but,  like  Dr.  Mitchell,  fails  to  inform  us  how  that, 
or  the  other  complexions,  had  their  beginning.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  felt  that  as  he  was  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  human  complexions,  and 
that  if  climates  could  not  have  been  the  cause,  he 
was,  therefore,  in  reason,  bound  to  say  something  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  negro's  black  skin.  The 
cause  of  this  he  rather  thinks,  was  some  ancient  dis- 
ease  of  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  a  tribe  of  people, 
which,  by  long  continuance,  became  so  fixed  in  their 
nature,  that  it  formed  a  permanent  and  national  char- 
acter, as  now  seen  in  all  the  world,  of  the  negro  race. 

But  from  this  opinion  we  dissent,  as  diseases  do 
not  work  their  own  cure,  and  still  retain  the  very  ev- 
idence of  that  disease,  which  is  the  black  of  the  negro's 
skin.  It  is  allowed  that  the  negro  tribes,  of  all  men, 
are  the  most  healthy,  their  limbs  strong  and  agile,  their 
skins  smooth,  soft  and  silky — long  lived  and  free 
from  diseases ;  which  facts  but  poorly  accord  with 
the  idea  of  a  diseased  skin  and,  of  necessity,  diseas- 
ed blood. 

But  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  two  complexions, 
black  and  white,  as  they  appertain  to  the  human 
race,  had  their  origin  in  the  family  of  Noah,  as  we 
have  contended  on  the  foregoing  pages.  Such  a 
cause  is,  to  the  writer's  understanding,  far  more  rea- 
sonable than  any  other  problem,  that  as  yet  has  been 
imagined;  such  as  the  climates,  a  diseased  state  of 
the  skin,  or  a  father  distinct  from  the  father  of  the 
other  races,  as  many  have  believed. 
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But  as  we  have  much  to  say  in  the  following  sec- 
tion, relative  to  the  same  subject,  though  traversed 
in  the  light  of  other  evidence,  we  shall  here  close 
the  present  chapter. 

Thnc  now  from  Adam's  blood»  in  Hearen't  tifht, 
Two  other  bloods  were  made,  as  Uaok  and  white* 
From  whom,  as  from  two  springs,  two  torrents  roU 
Of  tribes  and  nationsi  to  the  final  goaL 
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THIRD    SECTION. 

Adaptation  of  men  and  animals,  to  the  conntries  and  circnmitances 
of  their  beings— E^rly  settlements  of  the  first  nations  after  the 
Flood — Three  races  of  men,  black,  red  and  white,  in  the  family  of 
Noah— Great  difference  between  the  formations  of  the  bodies  of 
white  men  and  negroes— Reasons  why  the  ska  lis  of  black  men  are 
thicker  than  those  of  the  whites — These  differences  noticed  by  an- 
cient Historians — ^Negroes  not  as  liable  to  infections  diseases  as 
white  men — ^Interesting  notice  by  Herodotus,  respecting  the  heads 
of  Negro  men — Curious  formation  of  their  feel — Reasons  why—- 
Rztraordinary  fact  respecting  the  Negro's  skin  being  filled  with 
myriads  of  little  cups  of  water — The  reasons  why — With  many 
other  curious  matters. 

Adaptation  of  men  or  animals  as  to  their  loca- 
tion, regarding  their  physical  powers,  propensities 
and  appetites,  &voring  their  comforts  and  well  being, 
is  a  grand  law  of  God  in  nature.  The  polar  bear  has 
his  dwelling  amid  mountains  of  snow  and  ice,  the 
elephant  on  the  burning  plains  of  the  equator,  the 
eagle  in  the  heaven  above,  and  the  fishes  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  and  other  waters  of  the  globe,  where 
each  creature,  though  occupying  conditions  and  lo- 
cations diametrically  opposed  in  nature,  rest  and  re- 
joice in  their  places. 

Among  men  reckoned  in  classes,  as  belonging  to 
distinct  families  or  nations,  the  earth  has  also  been 
divided  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  hand,  and 
suited  to  their  several  natures.  To  the  white  race, 
the  descendants  of  Japhet,  the  northern  regions  of 
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the  earth  were  given.  To  Shem  and  his  descendants, 
the  red  or  copper  colored  race,  the  middle  regions  or 
temperate  clime,  north  of  the  equator,  was  allotted. 
But  to  Ham  and  his  race  was  given  the  burning  south. 

The  red  race,  we  perceive,  like  their  complexion, 
occupied  a  middle  region  between  the  two,  the  blacks 
and  the  whites. 

This  providence  was  in  exact  conformity  with 
their  several  physical  characters  and  constitutions,  ' 
as  well  as  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  their  respective 
complexions,  the  blacks  in  the  south^  the  red  men  in 
the  middle,  and  the  whites  in  the  stormy  regions  of 
the  cold  and  snowy  north. 

If  there  was  not  a  Divine  hand  in  all  this,  why 
did  it  not  happen  that  the  white  race  should  go  south, 
and  the  blacks  to  the  north  ?  or  why  did  not  the 
three  races,  red,  white  and  black,  mingle  irrespective- 
ly at  first  in  the  various  climes,  which  most  assured- 
ly was  not  the  case,  each  division  of  the  three  sources 
of  mankind  studiously  keeping  themselves  apart 
m  a  great  measure,  and,  doubtless,  far  more  so  in  the 
first  ages? 

But  how  is  it  shown  that  the  hot  countries  of  the 
earth  are  adapted  to  the  comforts  of  the  negro  race 
more  than  to  the  whites,  or  rather  that  the  negro  race 
was  formed  suitable  to  the  countries  they  were  to 
people?  It  is  shown  from  their  formation.  The 
bones  of  the  negro's  head  are  vastly  difierent  firom 
those  of  the  white  man's,  consisting  in  the  difierence 
there  is  in  their  respective  thickness ;  the  former  be- 
ing made  far  stronger,  thicker,  harder  and  more  com' 
pact  in  relation  to  the  sutures^  or  seams  of  the  skull 
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In  the  white  man's  head,  the  sutures  are  more 
loosely  united  than  the  negro's,  which  is  nearly  as 
firmly  knit  together  as  if  there  were  no  sutures  at 
all,  or  as  if  the  head  was  but  one  continued  bone. 

This  being  allowed,  it  yet  remains,  says  one,  to 
show  the  advantage  of  a  thick  skull  in  a  hot  coun- 
try over  a  thin  one.  This,  as  we  apprehend,  is  eas- 
ily done,  as  the  great  thickness  of  the  skull  bone  is 
an  admirable  defense  of  the  brain  against  the  sun- 
stroke. Were  it  not  for  this,  that  portion  of  the  ne- 
gro population,  who  live  almost  continually  in  the 
open  air  beneath  the  fervor  of  a  tropical  sun,  would 
soon  be  totally  cut  off,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whites  cannot  endure  this  kind  of  exposure  without 
great  danger,  as  many  lose  their  lives  this  way,  al- 
though their  heads  are  covered  with  a  hat,  a  turban, 
or  some  such  defense.  But  the  negro  is  never  affect- 
ed in  this  way  by  the  sun ;  no,  not  even  their  chil- 
dren, though  they  are  continually  wandering  on  the 
wilds  and  in  the  deserts,  bare-headed  and  naked. 

But,  says  the  querest,  do  not  the  skull  bones  of  the 
whites  increase  in  thickness  in  hot  countries,  thereby 
showing  that  it  is  the  climate  which  does  this,  and 
that  originally,  the  heads  of  all  men  were  alike ;  and 
thus  proving  that  the  climates  give  complexions,  as 
well  as  formations,  to  all  the  human  family?  Our 
answer  is,  that  no  such  phenomenon  as  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  heads  of  white  men,  who  have  lived  thou- 
sands of  years  in  their  posterities,  in  Africa,  has  ever 
been  known  to  happen. 

Man  is  a  distinct  creature  from  animals,  or  dumb 
beasts,  nnd  is  not  affected,  as  they  are,  by  circumstances 
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and  climates ;  God  has  not  produced  his  image^ 
or  likeness,  after  so  mutable  a  fashion,  as  that  the  el* 
ements  should  have  power  to  change  it.  But,  says 
one,  is  it  the  body,  then,  which  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  Grod  ?  Oh  no,  it  was  the  mind ;  but  as  the 
form  of  the  head,  no  doubt,  gives  form  to  the  mind, 
or,  in  other  words,  controls  its  powers  by  contraction 
or  expansion,  it  would  follow,  that  if  dimate  can 
change  man's  shape  and  color  as  it  does  dumb  ani- 
mans,  theti,  also,  it  can  change  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  from  its  original  stamp ;  and  thus  the  true 
image  of  God  in  man,  as  given  to  Adam  and  his 
blood,  would  become  another  creature,  and  some  other 
likeness,  which  idea  is  abhorrent  to  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Creator  and  his  own  image,  in 
man. 

Can  any  thing,  therefore,  be  more  evident,  than  that 
God  has  given  the  negro  his  thick  skull  for  this  par- 
ticular reason  ? 

This  curious  difference  between  the  heads  of  the 
two  races,  was,  even  in  ancient  times,  a  matter  of 
wonder;  for  Herodotus,  who  lived  450  years  B.  C, 
and  traveled  much  in  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  has  mentioned  it  in  book  3d,  of  his  travels, 
p.  12,  and  says,  that  when  in  Egypt,  the  people  show- 
ed him  a  place  where  a  great  battle  was  once  fought 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians,  and  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  on  both  sides.  The  following  are 
his  words :  "  By  the  people  inhabiting  the  place  where 
this  battle  was  fought,  a  very  surprising  thing  was 
pointed  out  to  my  attention.  The  bones  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  engagement,  were  soon  afterward  collected 
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and  separated  into  heaps.  It  was  observed  of  the 
Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so  extremely  soft,  as 
to  yield  to  the  slightest  impression,  even  of  a  pebble ; 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm, 
that  the  blow  of  a  large  stone  could  hardly  break 
them." 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  same  circumstance — that  of 
the  great  thickness  of  the  negro's  head — was  always^ 
as  it  is  now,  a  formation  suited  to  their  condition. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  negro's /oo/  goes,  also,  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  adaptation.  This  peculi- 
arity consists  in  the  great  length  and  width  of  that 
limb,  the  extraordinary  protrusion  of  the  heel  back- 
ward, placing  the  leg  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  foot 
in  many  instances.  This  circumstance  is  also  favor- 
able to  them  in  passing  over  deep  miry  and  sandy 
places,  morasses  and  swampy  grounds,  which  trait, 
it  is  said,  characterizes  much  of  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

This  circumstance — the  great  size  of  the  negro's 
foot,  is  noticed  by  Pliny^  a  Roman  Historian. 

In  the  production  of  the  negro's  skin,  there  is  a 
circumstance  no  less  curious  and  admirable  than  are 
the  other  two  peculiarities;  and  this  is  the  placing, 
by  the  Divine  hand,  in  the  cutaneous  covering  of 
their  bodies,  myriads  of  little  cups  of  pellucid  water 
mingled  with  the  capillary  vessels.  By  this  means, 
the  sun's  rays  are  thrown  off,  as  they  are  from  the 
face  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  seas  and  rivers,  or  the 
dew  drops  of  the  ground,  by  which  that  cool  and 
moist  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  negro's  body  is 
produced — but  this  is  not  so  with  the  white  man. 

On  this  account,  the  prevalence  of  these  water  cell9|| 
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or  particles,  in  the  skin  of  the  African,  they  are  less 
capable  of  enduring  the  cold  than  a  white  man,  whose 
skin  is  not  thus  formed.  In  cold  countries,  the  ne- 
gro trembles  and  withers  in  the  blast,  while  the  white 
man  rejoices  in  the  tempest  and  the  snow ;  but  in  the 
hot  regions,  the  former  stretches  forth  his  limbs,  his 
eyes  sparkle,  and  his  whole  person  becomes  alive  with 
activity  and  force,  while  the  latter  is  enfeebled,  flies 
to  some  shade,  and  faints  from  the  effect  of  the  heat 
The  great  thickness  of  the  skull  of  the  African 
j  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  exultation  to  the  race,  as  in 

this  way  they  are  furnished  with  a  powerful  weapon, 
both  of  attack  and  defense,  as  one  blow  of  this  dread 
ful  bone  against  the  head  or  body  of  a  white  man,  or 
of  themselves,  is  found  to  be  decisive,  and  sometimes 
even  fatal.  Instances  are  known  among  this  people 
who,  to  show  their  power  in  this  way,  have  actually 
driven  their  heads  through  a  common  board  fencey 
when  the  splinters,  closing  round  the  neck,  held  them 
fast,  where  they  must  have  died,  had  they  not  been 
cut  out  by  some  friendly  hand. 

The  great  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  heads  of 
this  people — the  African  race — is,  in  another  rcspect| 
a  singular  providence  in  their  favor,  as  a  defense 
against  the  blows  of  angry  masters,  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude— it  being  almost  impossible  to  break  their  skulls 
even  with  a  club. 

There  is  still  another  particular  in  which  they  are 
favored  by  the  Divine  goodness,  and  this  is,  not  be- 
ing as  subject  to  some  diseases — such  as  the  yellow 
fever,  fever  and  ague,  and  bilious  complaints — as  are 
white  men,  and  in  also  being  generally  longer  livedo 
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From  the  foregoing,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ne- 
gro race  have,  in  all  ages,  flourished  most  in  the  hot 
countries  of  the  earth,  as  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical 
islands,  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  were  formed 
and  fitted  for  their  place  and  condition  on  the  globe. 
If  this  be  true,  then  we  have  made  out  our  position, 
which  is,  that  God  formed  and  adapted  every  creature 
to  the  country  and  elements  suited  to  their  natures, 
so  as  to  compete  with  difliculties,  and  to  enjoy  their 
being ;  wherefore,  from  the  facts  of  the  case  agreeing 
with  this  opinion,  the  negro  was  created  as  he  is,  and 
has  not  been  produced  and  modeled  by  circumstances 
and  accidents. 

The  earth  fvaa  made,  and  hnng  amid  the  air» 
A  fabric  great  and  huge,  yet  wondroni  fair, 
On  which  waa  placed  all  thinn^s,  that  walk  or  6y, 
And  each  mi^pUd  to  its  deatiny. 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Negro  race  too  near  the  time  of  Noaht 
and  in  his  neighborhood,  to  allow  of  the  doctrine  of  climato 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  this— Remarks  of  David  in  tlie  Book  of 
Psalms,  on  this  subject— In  the  fiook  of  Chronicles  on  this  inb- 
ject— In  the  Book  of  Genesis  on  tJiis  subject — Names  of  all  the 
sous  of  Ham,  the  first  Negro-^The  countries  they  settled,  aftar  Che 
ruin  of  the  Tower  of  Ninirod — Respecting  the  color  of  the  £^p- 
tians;  Herodotus's  account  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  color  of 
all  Africans  in  his  age— -Proofs  that  they  were  always  blackp  Arom 
the  very  beginning  of  their  existence— Curious  account  of  the 
wife  of  Moses—Proofs  of  her  being  a  Negress,  and  of  the  race 
of  Ham— Statement  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that  Ethiopian! 
were  black — If  the  three  sons  of  Noah  were  all  of  the  same  com- 
plexion, then  follow  certain  results,  fatal  to  the  veracity  of  the 
Scriptures — Hercules — Was  Nimrod  the  grandson  of  Noah,  and 
the  origin  of  all  the  fabled  Herculeses  of  all  the  early  nations- 
Some  curious  traditions  of  African  authority,  respecting  their  own 
origin — With  many  other  curious  matters. 

In  the  labor  of  this  section  of  the  work,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  negro  race  was  known  as 
such  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  very  near  to  the 
time  of  Noah.  If  we  make  this  out,  it  will  operate 
against  the  opinion  which  many  entertain,  namely, 
that  climate  has  produced  the  black  man.  Although 
we  have  shown  in  the  argument  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  these  pages,  from  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  giving  the  names  of  Noah's  sons,  espe- 
cially Japheth  and  Haniy  and  thus  made  out  the  ex- 
istence of  the  first  black  man,  yet  there  may  be  many 
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who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  investi- 
gation. On  this  account,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  matter  in  another  light,  which  is  to 
show  that  there  was  such  a  race,  and  such  a  people, 
as  negroes,  actually  known  as  such  too  near  the  time 
of  Noah  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  climate  to  that 
effect  But  if  we  allow  that  the  climate  did  actual- 
ly so  operate  upon  the  primitive  people,  it  will  amount 
to  a  great  wonder  why  it  did  not  operate  on  all  alike 
in  the  same  place  and  country ;  and  thus  there  would 
have  been  in  the  world,  during  the  age  nearest  to 
Noah,  and  in  his  own  time  about  the  ark,  nothing 
but  a  negro  population,  himself,  his  wife,  Japheth 
and  his  son's  wives,  among  the  number.  King  Da- 
vid, in  the  105th  Psalm,  says  that  Egypt  was  the 
land  of  Ham,  This  was  said  more  than  1000  years 
B.  C.  David  was  not  ignorant  that  Mezarim,  the 
son  of  Ham,  settled  Egypt,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of 
their  color  or  character,  as  he  knew  that  Ham  was 
called  Ham  because  he  was  black,  the  Hebrew  being 
his  vernacular  tongue. 

In  1st  Chron.  iv,  40,  there  is  an  account  of  a  peo- 
ple, called  the  people  of  Ham,  who  were  then  living 
in  Canaan,  at  a  place  called  Gedor.  To  this  place 
a  warlike  company  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews 
went  and  cut  the  people  off,  because,  as  the  text 
reads,  they  found  in  that  place  "fat  pasture  and  good, 
and  the  land  was  wide  and  quiet  and  peaceable,  for 
they  of  Ham  had  dwelt  there  of  old."  From  this 
peculiar  phraseology, /or  ihep  of  Ham  having  dwelt 
there  of  old^  we  see  at  once  that  the  meaning  is,  they 
had  dwelt  there  from  the  beginning,  or  that  they 
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were  the  primitive  inhabitants,  as  indeed  was  the 
fact — Canaan,  their  father,  having  first  of  all,  after 
the  flood,  settled  Canaan. 

As  far  back  in  time  as  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  wo 
are  able  to  show  that  the  Hamites  dwelt  in  Canaan. 
See  23d  chap,  of  Gen.,  where  there  is  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  Abraham  buying  a  biuying  place,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  from 
the  children  of  Heth.  But  who  were  the  children  of 
Hetlif  We  answer,  they  w^ere  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  To  prove  this,  see 
1  Chron.  i,  13,  where  it  is  said  that  Canaan  begat 
JZidon  his  Jirst  born,  and  Heth,  It  was  of  this  man's 
children  that  Abraham  bought  the  burying  place. 

This  was  1872  years  B.  C,  and  but  four  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  after  the  flood.  Heth,  there- 
fore, was  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  being  the  son 
of  Canaan,  who  was  the  son  of  Ham,  and  Ham  was 
the  son  of  Noah,  making  this  Heth  Noah's  great 
grandson. 

But  there  were  other  tribes  and  families,  the  oflf- 
spring  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  in  that  country  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  as  the  Jebusite,  Amorite,  Girgahite. 
Hivite,  the  Arkite,  and  the  Levite,  as  the  Zidonians, 
Tyrians,  and  many  others  of  the  race  of  Ham.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  said,  as  we  have  quoted  above, 
from  1  Chron.  iv,  40,  that  they  oi  Ham  dwelt  in  that 
country  of  oW,  that  is,  in  the  days  or  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and,  of  necessity,  from  a  more  ancient  date,  as 
Abraham  found  this  i)eople  inhabiting  the  country  at 
the  time  he  came  there  first  of  all  from  C/ir,  of  Chal- 
dea,  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  in  the  cast,  which. 
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of  necessity,  makes  them,  after  the  flood,  the  first  or 
the  primitive  race  of  Canaan.  But  if  the  people  of 
that  age,  so  near  the  time  of  the  flood,  were  all  of 
the  same  complexion,  as  abolitionists  suppose,  the 
climate  not  yet  having  had  time  to  make  the  great 
changes  since  made,  how  was  it,  or  by  what  means 
did  they  know  in  those  ages,  that  they  of  Ham  had 
dwelt  there  of  oW?  Surely  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible, unless  they  were  in  some  way  strongly 
marked  and  distinguished  from  the  other  two  races 
of  Noah,  so  that  they  were  readily  known  wherever 
they  were  seen,  and  that  distinction  must  have  been 
their  black  complexion,  as  we  are  not  authorized  to 
suppose  any  other,  nor  this  either. 

The  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ham^  according  to 
the  first  book  of  Chron.,  chap,  i,  and  the  Jewish  An- 
tiquities by  Josephus,  chap,  vi,  p.  21,  were  Phut, 
Mezarim,  Cush,  and  Canaan,  four  in  number. 
Canaan,  it  appears  from  these  authorities,  settled  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  along  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  well  as  all  the  back  country,  or  moun- 
tainous regions  of  old  Phcenicia,  afterward  called 
Palestine,  comprehending  the  country  of  Jerusalem, 
and  quite  down  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  a  strip  of 
country  situate  between  the  ends  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  which  divides  Asia  Minor 
from  Africa.  This  was  a  mighty  region  of  country, 
over  which  the  descendants  of  Canaan  spread  them- 
selves, more  or  less,  immediately  after  the  dispersion 
from  the  great  tower. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  there  may 
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have  been  among  them  many  individuals  of  the  oth* 
er  houses  of  the  Hamethian  race,  as  there  was  no 
great  reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  such  in- 
stances,  seeing  they  were  all  one  people;  but  yet  tho 
bulk  of  the  first  settlers  of  those  regions,  wore  of  the 
family  of  Canaan^  ■ 

CuBH  and  his  father,  Hamj  with  the  mighty  Ninh  [ 
rod,  after  the  confusion  of  their  language,  at  the  tow* 
er  of  B^bel,  traveled,  doubtless  by  waterj  down  the  . 
Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  ajs  it  is  now  called| 
the  first  name  being  unknown ;  and  from  thence  by 
water  coasted  along  the  Arabian  sea,  which  is  a 
branch  or  bay  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  onward  till 
they  came  to  the  strait  of  Babelmandel^  a  narrow 
place  of  water  where  the  Red  Sea  unites  with  the 
ocean,  the  southern  side  of  which  strait  is  Africa,  and 
is  near  the  region  of  the  head  of  the  Nile,  where 
Cush  and  his  fellows  settled  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  which  continued  in  some 
sense  to  be  known  on  the  page  of  history,  even  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  when  all  traces  of  them,  as  a 
people,  in  the  form  of  a  kingdom  or  government,  was 
lost. 

Phut,  or  Put^  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Scriptures, 
-  went  also  to  Africa.  But  as  his  region  of  coloniza- 
tion was  even  west  of  Egypt,  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, they  must  have  gone  the  whole  distance  by  land, 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Lybian  empire. 

Mezarim,  it  seems,  took  the  same  coiurse  with  his 
clan  or  family,  passing  over  the  isthmus,  and  settled 
on  the  slimy  flats  of  the  Nile,  where  that  river  imites 
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with  the  Mediterranean,  following  up  the  river  on 
both  sides,  filling,  in  the  process  of  a  few  years,  the 
vast  vale  of  that  mighty  river,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  their  multitudes,  commencing  in  this  way  the 
famous  Bg3^tian  empire. 

Thus  the  sons  of  Ham  settled  themselvies,  after 
their  famous  attempt  to  build  the  tower,  which  they 
intended,  under  the  administration  of  the  ferocious 
Nimrod,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  of  idolatry, 
and  for  another  piurpose,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
the  proper  place.  But  how  long  it  was  before  these 
brothers,  with  their  respective  tribes,  clans,  or  houses, 
found  the  coimtries  we  have  spoken  ofj  and  settled 
there,  and  how  much  they  suffered  finom  &tigue,  hun* 
ger,  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  incidents  of  such 
an  enterprise  and  joumeyings,  through  imtrodden 
wilds,  and  unnavigated  waters,  after  they  left  the 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  tower,  who  can  tell? 
But  that  they  did  settle  these  countries,  and  were  the 
first  of  mankind  to  do  so,  after  the  flood,  is  true  and 
authentic. 

Next,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  peo- 
ple were  black,  we  shall  follow  Mezarim,  who  settled 
Egypt  along  the  Nile,  and  Canaan,  who  settled  old 
PliGDnicia,  or  the  Holy  Land,  since  so  called.  Should 
we  be  successful  in  establishing  the  fact,  from  cir- 
cumstances in  history,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
they  were  negroes  or  black  men,  then  we  shall  cer 
tainly  make  good  our  first  position,  namely,  that 
Ham  was  created  a  negro  man,  and  that  all  his  pos- 
terity are,  and  have  been,  from  necessity,  of  the  same 
character,  as  we  have  heard  of  no  miracle,  which 
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they  related  to  their  father  the  whole  a£fair,  in  such 
terms  of  rapture,  that  induced  the  kind  hearted  priest 
immediately  to  send  out  runners  in  the  direction  of 
the  well,  although  it  was  then  verging  toward  the 
twilight  pf  the  eFening^  in  search  of  the  man.  In 
this  hospitable  undertaking  they  soon  succeeded, 
bringing  in  Moses  to  the  tents  of  Jethro,  the  shepherd 
priest 

Here  the  young  women  renewed  their  admiration 
of  their  hero,  while  their  kind  father  made  him  wel- 
come to  his  dwelling  for  the  night.  But  such  were 
the  elegance  and  manners  of  Moses,  and  his  wisdom 
of  conversation,  that  the  good  hearted  host  soon  in- 
vited the  stranger  to  make  his  house  his  home  as 
long  as  it  might  please  him. 

Moses,  finding  the  place  afforded  him  all  the  secu- 
rity he  desired  to  screen  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  entered  into  a  contract  with  this  priest  of 
Midian,  and  became  a  shepherd,  instead  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  by  virtue  of  being 
patronized  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  from  bis 
birth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jethro  had  any  sons,  all  his 
children  being  daughters,  from  among  whom  Moses, 
in  a  short  time,  took  a  wife,  dwelling  there  witli  Jiis 
father-in-law  many  years. 

Concerning  this  Jethro  or  Reuely  as  Josephus  calls 
him,  the  Midianite,  to  whose  family  Moses  became 
allied  in  marriage,  Ahul  Fara-jus^  an  Arabian  writer, 
quoted  by  Adam  Clark^  in  his  commentary  on  the 
character  of  this  very  man,  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
says  that  the  girl  Saphurp,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the 
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Scripture,  ZUpptyrahy  was  the  black  daughter  of  ReueL, 
or  Jethro,  which  is  all  one,  as  he  had  several  names. 
If  she  was  a  hUu^  woman,  then  were  her  sisters  also 
black,  as  well  as  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
real  negroes,  the  descendants  of  Ham,  or  Abul  Fara- 
jus  would  not  have  said  that  she  was  a  black  woman. 
But  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  we  are  able  to  prove 
she  was  a  black  person  by  a  higher  authority,  and 
will,  if  we  do  so,  powerfully  corroborate  the  state- 
ment and  veracity  of  Fara-jus,  the  Arabian  historian, 
whom  Clark  has  honored  by  a  reference  to  his  work. 
On  this  subject,  see  the  book  of  Numbers,  chapter 
^ii,  1,  where  the  drcumstance  of  Moses  having  mar- 
ried the  daughther  of  Jethro  is  spoken  of  as  follows  t 
^  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spoke  against  Moses  be- 
cause  of  the  Ethiopian  woman,  whom  he  had  mar- 
tied  /  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman.^ 

Now,  as  the  word  Ethiopian,  or  Ethiop,  is  a  He* 
blew  word,  signifying  that  which  is  black,  as  well  as 
the  word  Ham,  we  learn  at  once  that  Miriam  akid 
Aaron,  the  brothier  and  sister  of  Mose^,  found  fault 
with  him  for  marrying  a  blade  woman,  one  of  the 
cursed  race ;  or,  ^s  Dr.  Clark  has  Written  it,  on  this 
very  subjecti  in  the  Hebrew,  *'  ha  isha  ha  cu^shith^^ 
or  thai  woman,  the  CushUe,  who,  it  appears,  was 
recognized  by  Aaron  Ahi  Miriam  as  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Cushj  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham^  the  first 
Mgro  of  the  human  race. 

Moses  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country  to 
which  the  family  of  Cush  removed  tifter  the  confu* 
•ion  of  the  tower,  and  speaks  of  it  in  Gen.  ii,  13  s 
^  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Gihon.  the  same 
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is  it  that  encompasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.^ 
Now,  why  did  Moses  call  that  country  Ethiopia^ 
through  which  the  river  Cfihan  flowed?  It  was  be- 
cause a  black  race  of  inhabitants  first  of  all  peopled  it ; 
for  the  word  Ethiopia,  in  the  Hebrew  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  the  words  Ham,  Cush,  &c.,  signified  black, 
the  country  having  no  name  prior  to  its  settlement  by 
the  family  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  name  which  distinguished  the  first  set- 
tlers would  become  the  name  of  their  country. 

But  notwithstanding  Moses  has  called  the  country 
Ethiopia,  yet  it  was  also  called  in  the  earliest  times 
Oushan,  and  the  people  Chuseans,  after  Ctish,  its  first 
king  and  settler,  both  of  which  words  signify  that  which 
is  black.  Ethiopia,  as  a  country,  is  a  world  of  green 
foliage  and  flowers,  furnishing  no  grounds  for  the 
word  Ethiopia  to  become  its  name,  on  which  account 
it  remains,  that  its  first  inhabitants  must  have  occa- 
sioned its  name  by  their  own  peculiar  nationality  of 
color. 

That  an  Ethiopian  was  black,  is  stated  by  Jere- 
miah xiii,  23,  as  follows:  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skitij  or  the  leopard  his  spots  1"  which  was  the 
same  as  if  he  had  said,  can  a  black  man  change  his 
skin,  or  a  leopard  his  spots  ?  as  the  word  Ethiopian 
was  one  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  for  that  which 
was  black.  From  this  statement  of  Jeremiah,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  other  evidences,  we  learn  that  the 
whole  race  of  Ham,  the  Egyptians,  the  Lybians,  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Canaanites,  were  all  so  many 
black  nations.  The  prophet  even  makes  use  of  this 
fact,  the  blackness  of  the  Ethiopian's  skin,  as  an  em- 
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blem  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews, 
which,  he  insinuates,  they  could  not  change,  because 
they  had  become  so  accu3tomed  to  do  evil,  any  more 
than  the  Ethiopian  could  change  the  blackness  of  his 
person. 

Thus  we  have,  as  we  believe,  made  out  that  there 
was  in  the  very  outset  of  time,  after  the  flood,  a  race 
of  black  people,  who  were  made  thus,  not  by  climate 
or  any  other  accident  or  contingency,  but  by  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  God,  to  suit  his  own  pleasure  in  car- 
rying out  his  designs  respecting  the  people  of  the 
globe.  The  genuine  Cushite,  says  Richard  Watson, 
was  woolly  headed. — Historical  Dictionary y  p.  282. 
This  being  a  fact,  proves  the  races  of  the  other  negro 
brothers  to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  yet  for  a  certain  reason,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  from  the  same  people  straight-haired 


black  men  were  produced. 

Possibly,  by  this  time,  it  may  be  imagined  that  so 
much  labor,  bestowed  to  prove  that  an  Ethiopian  is 
black,  is  not  called  for,  as  all  men  know  they  are. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
an  Ethiopian  is  black  at  the  present  time,  but  whether 
they  were  anciently  so — as  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  black  nations  of  the  earth  have  beconjc 
thus  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  such  as  climato, 
food,  manner  of  living,  dz;c.  Such  persons  hold  that 
the  people  now  called  Africans  were  anciently  the 
same  as  the  people  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  whatever 
their  complexions  were;  but  we  think  we  have 
abundantly  shown  the  entire  contrary. 

If  this  were  not  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  wi« 
3» 
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derstand  a  very  remarkable  prophesy  of  Noah,  and 
equally  impossible  to  learn  where  to  apply  that  pro- 
phesy, and  whether  it  has  been,  or  is  yet  to  be,  ful- 
filled, which  relates  to  the  descendants  of  Hamj  of 
which,  in  its  place,  we  shall  give  all  due  attention. 

If  the  three  sons  of  Noah  were  all  of  one  complex- 
ion, and  their  posterities  the  same  for  many  ages,  or 
till  the  climates  had  time  to  make  some  whitcj  some 
redf  and  some  biackj  it  would  be  impossible  to  know 
the  races  apart ;  as  some  of  the  descendants  of  Shem 
may  have  been  changed  into  negroes,  and  some  of 
the  race  of  Ham  may  have  been  made  into  white  or 
red  men,  and  thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  climates,  a 
state  of  irretrievable  confusion  been  produced,  as  to 
the  identities  of  the  respective  races.  From  this  view, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  extraordinary  prophc* 
sies  of  Noah,  respecting  the  races  of  his  three  sons,  is 
of  necessity  defeated,  and  rendered  impossible  to  be 
traced,  or  investigated  in  relation  to  their  being  ful- 
filled, and  thus  the  veracity  of  God  thrown  back  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  acts,  which  have  never  been  re- 
vealed :.fiuch  is  one  of  the  horrible  results  of  the  clim- 
ate argument,  in  relation  to  the  complexions  of  the 
human  race. . 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to  find  out  who 
the  mce  and  descendants  of  Ham  are,  so  as  to  know 
where  to  apply  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  as  express- 
ed by  Noah,  Genesis  ix,  25 — 27,  in  relation  to  thai 
race^  as  well  as  to  the  others.  On  this  account,  we 
shall  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further,  and  but  a 
little,  lest  we  may  weary  the  reader  with  too  much 
of  one  thing. 
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That  Che  Egyptians  were  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Egypt,  is  maintained  with  considerable  labor  by  He* 
rodoiuSf  as  well  as  Josephus^  who  say  that  Menes 
was  their  ^r5^  king,  and  the  man  who  buSt  Memphis, 
the  first  and  eldest  city  of  Egypt 

He  says  that  when  this  Menes^  with  his  company, 
came  to  the  vale  of  the  Nile,  in  Africa,  that  the  whole 
country  was  one  entire  bogj  except  a  place  where 
Thebes  was  afterward  built,  which  was  higher 
ground.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  every  year  the  Nile  overflowed  the 
whole  vale  of  Egypt,  which  extended  in  length  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  was  on  an  average  about  fifty 
miles  wide.  Now,  as  this  immense  alluvial  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  trees,  grass  and  berb^e, 
which  had  been  accumulating  from  the  subsiding 
of  the  flood,  unchecked  or  removed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been,  a$  Herodotus  says  it 
was,  a  continued  bog,  the  waters  of  which  had  never 
been  drained  ofi*  by  ditches  and  canals,  as  it  after- 
ward was  by  the  first  settlers  and  their  posterity. 

Herodotus  also  says,  that  the  Egyptians  maintained 
that  they  themselves  were  the  most  ancient  people 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  from  them  even  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  the  gods. — See 
that  aut/un^s  work^  vol.  i,  book  2,  p.  173,  175,  184 

Who  was  Menes^  their  first  king,  but  Mezarim^ 
the  son  of  Ham,  who,  indeed,  according  to  Josephus, 
did  first  of  all  settle  on  the  Nile,  in  Africa,  there  being 
none  before  him,  which  would  justify  their  holding 
themselves,  as  in  after  ages,  to  be  the  first  of  man* 
kind  in  that  country.    Respecting  the  Egyptians, 
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Herodotus  says,  also,  that  Hercules  was  one  of  their 
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gods,  who  was  second  only  to  Pan  (the  Creator) 
himself,  in  their  estimation,  and  that  from  the  Egyp- 
tians the  Greeks  borrowed  a  knowledge  of  this  god, 
p.  204,  vol.  ]. 

This  Hercules  was,  no  doubt,  the  famous  Nimrod^ 
founder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  whom  the  Egyptians 
had  deified,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and  that  his  parents 
were  Egyptians.  All  this  the  Grecian  traveler 
learned  of  the  Egyptians,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
story  of  the  Hebrew  history,  as  written  by  Moses, 
that  work  having  been  translated  into  the  Grecian 
language  not  till  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or  so, 
after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  pretense  of  the 
Egyptians,  about  their  being  the  first  people  of  the 
human  race,  was  but  a  pretense  arising  out  of  a  vain 
desire  to  be  thus  esteemed  ;  the  very  thing  to  which 
several  others  of  the  ancient  nations  have  aspired, 
namely,  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  people  of  China 
and  the  ancient  nations  of  America. 

As  to  Nimrod,  the  hero  of  Babel,  being  the  great 
type  of  all  the  Herculeses  of  the  ancient  nations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  the  legends  of  every 
country  who  have  claimed  him  to  be  a  god,  represent 
him  as  always  being  armed  with  a  club  of  enormous 
size,  with  which  he  slew  the  monsters  of  the  earth — 
dreadful  serpents,  wild  beasts,  &c.  In  this  very 
character  the  Bible  represents  him ;  see  Gen.  x,  8,  9, 
where  it  is  written,  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter,  be- 
fore the  LfOrd,  which  the  Jewish  rabbis  interpret  of 
his  slaying  wild  beasts,  which  at  that  time  greatly 
infested  the  country  of  the  Euphrates,  where  he  lived. 
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before  he  and  Ctish^  his  father,  and  Ham,  his  grand- 
father, went  to  Africa  and  founded  Ethiopia. 

To  find  out  the  true  origin  of  the  god  Hercules, 
Herodotus,  the  Greek,  made  a  voyage  from  his  own 
country,  which  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  to  Italy,  west  of  Greece,  to  the  great 
city  of  Tyre,  which  was  on  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  capital  of  old  Phcenicia,  or 
old  Canaan.  The  reason  why  this  man  took  so  much 
pains  on  this  subject,  was  to  see  whether  \iis  coun- 
trymen were  right,  in  their  claim  of  Hercules  to  be 
their  own  natural  god,  and  not  derived  from  some 
other  people. 

When  he  had  arrived  there,  he  soon  found  in  the  city 
of  Tyre  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules.  The  next 
thing  for  him  to  learn  was,  how  long  ago  it  had  been 
built.  He,  therefore,  inquired  of  the  priests  how  old 
the  temple  was.  They  replied  that  it  had  stood  there 
ever  since  the  building  of  the  city,  which  was  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  This  would  go  back  in 
time,  from  the  period  when  Herodotus  went  to  Tyre 
(which  was  about  460  B.  C),  quite  up  to  the  era  and 
birth  of  Nimrod,  which  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  afler  the  flood. 

From  this  fact,  Herodotus  was  convinced  that 
Hercules  was  truly  a  Tyrian,  or  a  negro  god,  who 
was  also  the  god  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
and  Lybians,  as  well  as  of  ancient  Babylon,  of  which 
empire  Nimrod  was  the  founder,  although  it  passed 
into  other  hands  in  process  of  time. 

We  have  said  above  that  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of 
Ham,  was  a  negro,  and  after  his  death  became  a 
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negro  god  by  deification,  after  the  manner  of  the  ato* 
cicnts ;  for  Herodotus  expressly  says,  vol.  i,  book  ii, 
p.  246,  that  the  Colchins  and  Egyptians,  who  were 
all  one  with  the  Tyrians,  Zidonians,  Ethiopians  and 
Lybians,  were  blacky  and  had  short  curling  hair.  If 
such  men  were  not  negroes  of  the  true  stamp,  we 
know  not  who  are,  and,  also,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Ham,  or  they  had  no  progenitors  at  all. 

Herodotus  says  that,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  some 
men  of  Gyrene  told  him  that  they  had  been  as  fat 
into  the  interior  as  the  temple  of  Jiipiter  Ammon, 
that  they  had  conversed  with  EstarchuSj  the  king 
of  Ammonia,  who  told  them  that  the  Lybian  race, 
dwelling  still  further  within  the  interior,  and  west  of 
Ammonia,  and  far  west  of  Egypt,  were  all  blacks. 
This  writer  also  says,  that  the  whole  country  south 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  (or  the  sheep  god)  was  inhabited 
by  blacks. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that  all  this  country  of 
Lybia  was  settled  by  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
was  the  remains  of  the  Lybian  empire,  making  it  in 
dubitably  certain  that  the  ancestors  of  the  race,  as 
cending  up  to  the  first  black  man,  through  every 
tribe  and  nation,  were  of  the  same  kind  of  people. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  or  rather,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  original  complexions  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  we  give  the  following,  which  is  a 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Marabouts,  or  negro  priests 
of  Africa.  This  tradition  says,  after  the  death  of  the 
great  king,  who  came  through  the  waters  when  the 
sea  overflowed  the  world,  that  his  three  sons — one  of 
whom  was  tDhite,  the  other  red  and  the  third  black — 
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agreed  among  themselves  to  divide  the  property 
which  was  left  them  by  their  father,  in  an  equal  and 
equitable  manner.  When  they  had  assorted  the 
goods,  the  cattle,  the  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones, 
they  sat  down  to  smoke  a  friendly  pipe,  saying  that 
next  morning  each  one  should  take  his  own  and  de 
part  where  ho  pleased. 

But  the  white  brother  slept  only  a  short  time,  when 
he  arose,  seized  upon  all  that  was  most  valuable  and 
disappeared.  A  little  while  after,  the  red  brother 
awoke,  having  the  same  design,  but  finding  that  the 
white  brother  had  gone,  and  with  him  all  that  was 
most  valuable,  he  seized  upon  the  residue  and  fled 
also,  leaving  behind  only  a  few  ragged  garments, 
some  pipes,  tobacco,  millet  seed  and  rice.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  pretty  well  up,  the  black 
brother,  having  had  his  sleep  to  the  full,  arose  also, 
and  finding  all  was  gone  he  .become  sad  and  sullen, 
while  he  sat  down  to  smoke  one  of  the  pipes. — An 
quetiFs  IRstory^  vol.  vi,  p.  117. 

This  curious  fact,  it  seems,  has  somehow  spread 
very  far  into  the  world  and  been  handed  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  down  through  many  ages;  for 
the  very  Indians  of  America  have  a  tradition  of  the 
same  thing,  namely,  that  the  Great  Spirit  created 
three  kinds  of  men,  with  three  distinct  complexions, 
who  were  the  fathers  of  all  the  human  race.  This 
tradition  was  brought  to  light  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. 

When  the  Florida^  were  at  first  erected  into  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  earliest  deeds 
of  the  Governor,  William  P.  Duval,  was  directed  to 
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negro  god  by  deifiication,  after  the  manner  of  die  all* 
cients ;  for  Herodotus  expressly  says,  vol.  i,  book  ii, 
p.  246,  that  the  Colchins  and  Egyptians,  who  were 
all  one  with  the  Tyrians,  Zidonians,  Ethiopians  and^ 
Lybians,  were  black,  and  had  short  curling  hair.  If 
such  men  were  not  negroes  of  the  true  stamp,  we 
know  not  who  are,  and,  also,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Ham,  or  they  had  no  progenitors  at  all. 

Herodotus  says  that,  when  he  was  in  Afiicaj  some 
men  of  Gyrene  told  him>  that  they  had  been  as  fat 
into  the  interior  as  the  temple  of  Jupitei^  Ammon^ 
tfiat  they  had  conversed  with  EstarchuBy  the  king 
of  Ammonia,  who  told  them  that  the  Lybian  mee, 
dwelling  still  further  within  the  interior,  and  west  of 
Ammonia,  and  far  west  of  Egypt,  were  all  hlddca. 
This  writer  also  says,  that  the  whole  country  ^ou^A 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  (or  the  sheep  god)  was  inhabited 
by  blacks. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that  all  this  country  of 
Lybia  was  settled  by  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
was  the  remains  of  the  Lybian  empire,  making  it  in 
dubitably  certain  that  the  ancestors  of  the  mce,  as 
cending  up  to  the  first  black  man,  through  every 
tribe  and  nation,  were  of  the  same  kind  of  people. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  or  rather,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  original  complexions  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  we  give  the  following,  which  is  a 
tradition  of  the  ancient  MarabauiSj  or  negro  priests 
of  Africa.  This  tradition  says,  after  the  death  of  the 
great  king,  who  came  through  the  waters  when  the 
sea  overflowed  the  world,  that  his  ^ee  «on»— one  of 
whom  was  Hfhite^  the  other  red  and  the  third  black — 
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You  see,  therefore,  that  you  were  made  last,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  call  you  my  youngest  brother. 
Now,  when  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three  men, 
he  calted  them  together  and  showed  them  three  boxes. 
The  first  box  was  filled  with  books  and  maps  and 
papers;  the  second,  with  bows  and  arr^tosj  knives 
and  tomahawks;  the  third,  with  spades,  axes,  hoes 
and  hammers.  These,  my  sons,  said  he,  are  the 
means  by  which  you  are  to  live ;  choose  among  them 
according  to  your  fancy. 

The  white  man,  being  the  favorite,  had  the  first 
choice.  He  passed  by  the  box  of  woridng  tools  with- 
out notice ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  weapons  of  war 
and  hunting,  he  stopped  and  looked  haxd  at  them. 
The  red  man  trembled,  for  be  had  set  his  heart  upon 
that  box.  The  white  man,  however,  after  looking 
upon  It  for  a  moment,  passed  on  and  chose  the  box 
of  books  and  papers.  The  red  man's  turn  came 
next^  and  you  may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon 
the  bows,  and  arrows  and  tomahawks.  As  to  the 
black  man,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  put  up  with 
the  box  of  tools. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  intended 
the  white  man  should  learn  to  read  and  write;  to 
understand  all  about  the  moon  and  stars,  and  to 
make  every  thing,  even  rum  and  whisky.  That 
the  red  man  should  be  a  first  rate  himter  and  a 
mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to  learn  any  thing 
from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  not  given  him 
any;  nor  was  he  to  make  whisky  nor  rum,  lest  he 
should  kill  himself  with  drinking.  As  to  Ae  black 
man,  as  he  had  nothing  but  working  tools,  it  was 
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men  were  placed  in  such  attitudes  as  denoted  them 
to  have  been  legislators  or  lawgivers ;  the  red  men 
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clear  he  was  to  work  for  the  white  and  red  maiii 
which  he  has  ever  continued  to  do. 

But  still  further,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of 
there  having  been  in  the  outset  of  time,  after  the 
flood,  three  different  human  complexions  among  men, 
we  learn  that  there  has  been  discovered,  within  a  few 
years,  by  a  traveler,  some  very  curious  paintings,  in 
the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  dead,  beneath  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt.  These 
paintings  were  found  executed  on  the  walls  of  the 
royal  sepulchers,  and  delineated  three  races  of  men, 
distinguished  by  their  complexions,  their  forms  and 
the  signs  of  their  grades  in  society.  As  to  their  com- 
plexions, they  were  white^  red  and  black.    The  white 


as  waniors,  with  the  instruments  of  war  and  slaugh- 
ter in  their  hands;  the  black  men,  as  servants  or 
slaves,  with  the  tools  of  husbandry  in  their  grasp. 
Tiiese  paintings  were  so  curiously  and  perfectly 
executed,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  late  discovery, 
they  were  as  bright  and  vivid  as  if  but  newly 
painted. — Herntfs  Historical  Researches  in  Africa^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  90. 

Thus  we  have,  as  we  believe,  made  out  that  the 
negro  race  were  known,  as  they  are  now  known,  to 
have  been  black,  with  woolly  heads,  too  near  the 
time  of  the  flood  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the 
climates  to  have  done  so  strange  a  work  as  to  have 
changed  manldnd  from  some  other  hue  to  that  of 
black,  and  therefore  shows  that  they  were  thus 
created,  as  before  argued. 
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We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  section  and  pass  to 
other  matters,  which  concern  the  fortunes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham. 

What  God  hai  done,  remaini  itedfait  and  tnie 
Natnre  leaps  not  ita  bounds,  to  prodacta  new^ 
Bat  always  is  the  same,  without  a  ohange. 
In  men  or  trees,  through  nature's  mighty  range: 
What  tho'  a  bemr  is  whiUt  in  Arotio  snows, 
And  hMt,  in  warmer  climes  where  blooms  the 
Tet  'tis  a  tear  in  nahut^  Atpe  and  gmi^ 
And  cannot  be  a  fozt  at  any  rate. 
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FIFTH    SECTION. 

The  thrM  sons  of  Notthy  at]  Vdrn  ftiore  than  a  Imndred  yean  before 
tLe  Flood,  aided  ill  bnildlajt  the  Ark— fteaeona  why  the  DiTino 
Iteilig  produced  two  h6#  hkees  of  men  diflerent  from  Adam-* 
Change  of  the  elfmatea  of  the  Olobe  effected  by  the  Flood— Beauty 
of  the  earth  before  the  Flood — ^Wife  of  fiam  and  the  wiTea  of  the 
other  eons  of  Noah — Who  they  were-^Reepecting  straight-haired 
black  men — The  cause,  Ham,  their  father,  baring  been  woolly 
headed— Egyptian  mummiee— One  man  only  between  Noah  and 
Adam — Landing  of  the  Ark  on  a  mountain— Noah  descendo— 
Plants  a  vineyard — Drinks  new  wine— Falls  asleep— Ham's  con- 
duct on  the  occasion — ^Noah*s  curse  of  the  whole  race  of  Ham-^ 
Description  of  Mount  Ararat — The  first  tents  of  Noah-»-E!arly 
settlements  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain—- Ha<e  of  the  Family  of 
Noah,  showing  the  different  complexions  of  his  sons — Argumenta 
and  reasons  against  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  at  firsts- 
Arguments  that  Noah*s  curse  of  Uam  was  God's  judicial  decree 
that  slaTery  was  thus  entailed  upon  the  Negro  race— Character 
of  Ham,  from  his  youth  till  the  curse— Argument  that  the  cune 
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was  not  a  mere  prophesy,  but  a  decree  JudiciaL 

The  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth, 
who  were  all  bom  about  a  hundred  years  before  the 
flood,  came  and  assisted  their  father  in  building  the  ark, 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  These  three  sons 
were,  no  doubt,  produced,  at  least  two  of  them.  Ham 
and  Japheth,  with  constitutions  differing  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  they  differed  in  appearance,  with 
a  strict  reference  to  the  changes  the  earth  was  to  un- 
dei^o,  by  the  effects  of  the  universal  deluge. 

The  Divine  Being  knew  that  when  the  flood  should 
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oome  and  destroy  the  earth,  by  the  violence  and  ope- 
rations of  the  waters,  that  the  climates  would  be 
greatly  changed  from  what  they  had  been  from  the 
creation.  This  effect  was  to  be  produced  by  the  un- 
covering of  vast  regions  of  the  subterraneous  seas, 
which  was  done  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up  (see  Gen.  vii,  11);  for  in  proportion 
as  the  water  came  up  the  land  went  down,  which 
would  produce,  when  the  waters  should  retire  (on 
account  of  more  of  this  element  remaining  exposed 
to  the  air  than  was  the  case  before  the  flood),  an  un- 
healthy varying  humidity  over  the  whole  earth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  original  beauty  and 
arrangement  of  the  countries  of  the  globe  have  been 
greatly  deranged  by  the  rending  currents  of  the 
overwhelming  waters,  the  falling  in  of  entire  reigions 
of  the  original  surface,  occasioned  by  the  quivering 
of  the  earth,  as  doubtless  it  was  shaken  by  the  Divine  ^ 

^  Power  for  that  very  purpose.    By  this  means  the 

eoveringe  of  the  great  deep  were  removed,  and  went 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

Prior  to  the  flood,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  was  so  united  by  land  as  not  to 
be  separated  by  water,  except  mere  rivers,  small 
lakes  and  streams,  when  both  men  and  animals  could 
and  did  pass,  without  interruption,  quite  around  it 
Instead  otjive  oceans,  which  now  nearly  swallow  up 
the  whole  earth  (one-fourth  only  excepted),  there  was 
every  where  beautiful  lakes,  great  and  small  rivers, 
boA  salt  and  fresh,  with  brooks  and  fountains,  so 
ananged  as  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  whole,  as  well 
at  accommodate  every  species  of  animal  existence 
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in  the  most  happy  and  convenient  manner — ^making 
it  the  abode  of  men  and  nations,  where  sickness  and 
death,  even  after  the  fallj  could  scarcely  enter,  ex- 
cept by  violence. 

One-half  of  the  primitive  earth's  surface  was  water ^ 
and  the  other  land:  but  the  two  elements  werd  so 
mingled  and  arranged  as  that  the  exhalations,  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  produced  a  happy  and  an 
equal  humidity  of  rains  and  dews,  thus  seciuing  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  health,  and  the  growth  of 
all  things  suitable  for  food,  within  the  arctic  and  the 
antarctic  circles.  But  when  the  flood  came,  it  tore  by 
its  currents,  shook  and  dissolved  the  beautiful  earth, 
to  a  mass  of  entire  chaos,  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
created,  and  before  the  water  and  the  earthy  matter  I 

were  separated,  by  the  Divine  Power,  primevally. 
Many  regions  of  the  ancient  earth,  where  dwelt  the 
first  nations,  between  Adam  and  the  flood,  now  lie 
buried  beneath  the  weltering  waves  of  seas  and  oceans. 

This  change  of  the  ancient  surface  from  land  to  a 
disproportionate  quantum  of  water,  produced,  as  al- 
ready said,  an  entire  alteration  of  the  primitive  cli- 
mates, causing  a  corresponding  revolution,  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  on  which  men  and  animals  were 
to  subsist,  unfavorable  to  health  and  long  life ;  thus 


aiding  in  the  ?ibridgment  of  the  age  of  man,  from 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  hundred  years^ 
down  to  the  pitiful  amount  of  "  three  score  years  and 
ten^  or  a  little  over,  as  it  sometimes  happens. 

On  this  very  account,  the  change  of  the  earth's 
^r^^  climates  from  a  steady,  even  temperament;  to 
those  of  a  more  changeable  character,  impregnated 
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with  fiery  air  in  one  region,  and  damp  cold  fogs  in 
another,  the  fumes  of  stagnant  morasses  and  wafers, 
with  pestilential  winds  commingling  and  pouring 
their  death  dealing  influences  over  almost  every  coun- 
try; God  saw  proper,  in  view  of  all  this,  to  produce 
two  new  races  of  men,  who  were  adapted  in  their  for* 
mation,  size,  color  and  constitutions,  to  this  new  state 
of  things  which  was  to  take  place  by  means  of  the 
flood. 

If  such  was  not  the  reason  for  the  Divine  proced- 
mre,  in  producing  the  two  new  races,  then  it  is  hidden 
from  mortal  research,  and  belongs  to  the  unrevealed 
history  of  the  councils  of  Heaven,  or,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  hidden  from  the  penetration  of  the  writer.  From 
the  account  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  find  that  the 
sons  of  Noah  had  taken  them  wives  but  a  little  be- 
fore the  flood,  as  we  learn  they  had  no  children  till 
after  they  had  made  the  voyage  of  that  shoreless 
ocean,  and  the  ark  had  rested  on  the  mountain  Arch 
raif  in  Armenia  of  Asia  Minor.  The  wives  they 
married,  as  to  blood  and  complexion,  were  the  same 
with  all  the  antediluvians,  red  or  copper  colored  wo- 
men, as  there  were  no  others  to  marry. 

Japheth  being  a  blue  eyed  white  man,  and  Ham 
a  woolly  headed,  black  eyed  black  man,  their  cAt/- 
dren,  of  necessity,  would  be  of  a  mixed  character  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  there  would  be  the  likeness 
sometimes  of  one  parent,  and  sometimes  the  likeness 
of  the  other.  Had  the  wife  of  Ham  been  as  black 
and  woolly  headed  as  he  was  himself,  then  their 
race  would  have  been  without  any  marked  variation, 
always  woolly  headed,  both  male  and  iemale,  forever 
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.  as  nature^  without  the  intenrention  of  a  miracle^  does 

not  leap  out  of  her  courses  in  any  of  Qod's  works. 


But  as  in  the  race  of  the  white  man,  there  are 
found  black  eyed  and  black  headed  indiriduals, 
with  what  is  called  a  dark  complexion,  eren  in  ithiie 
families,  we  believe  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  blood 
of  Japheth's  trt/e,  who  was  copper  colored,  being  mix- 
ed with  his.  who  was  a  blue  eyed  white  man.  The 
same  is  the  effect  notr,  when  the  whites  mix  with  the 
Indians:  or  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  or  the  people  of  the 
East  Indies,  some  of  the  oflfspring  have  fair  and 
white  complexions,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair,  as  well  as  often  white,  and  even  red  hair,  while 
others  are  much  darker,  with  jet  colored  hair,  and 
eyes  of  the  same  description.  In  process  of  time, 
the  influence  of  the  male  blood  of  the  white  man  will 
run  out  entirely  the  inflnence  of  the  female  blood  as 
to  complexion,  if  no  further  mixing  takes  place, 
there  remaining  no  trace  of  it,  except  in  the  hair  and 
the  eyes,  which  is  known  to  be  true. 

The  same  rule  operates  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
man  when  his  blood  is  mixed  with  Indian  blood, 
the  power  of  the  male  overcomes  and  runs  out  the 
female,  in  relation  to  her  color,  causing  the  ofbpring 
to  become  thoroughly  negro,  if  there  is  no  further 
mixing  as  to  complexion,  while  the  hair  and  contour 
of  the  face  will  continue  to  be  in  imitation  of  the 
mother  in  many  instances,  but  in  many  more  it  will 
be  like  the  father;  this  is  also  known  to  be  true. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  way  the  marriage 
of  Ham  with  the  antediluvian  girl  operated,  and  thus 
in  the  first  ages,  and  as  is  now  the  case,  there  was 
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produced  tha  woolly  headed  and  the  straigki  hmnd 
negro,  such  as  were  some  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethi« 
opians,  the  Lybians  and  the  Ganaanites,  with  the 
Gartbagenians,  and  many  of  the  Africans  at  the 
present  time,  but  all  pure  negroes. 

Prom  this  fact,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that 
the  early  nations  took  advantage  of  this  trait  cf  na- 
ture's operations,  by  mixing  the  blood  of  such  males 
and  females,  as  had  not  the  woolly  head,  together,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  far  more  comely  to  look  upon, 
aroiding  wholly,  or  generally,  the  negroes  of  the 
other  description,  which  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
even  commendable. 

In  this  way  there  was  produced,  and  ever  has  beeni 
two  races  of  black  or  negro  men.  The  straight  hair- 
ed negro  has  ever  been  found  to  be  more  intellectual, 
enterprizing  and  comely  to  look  upon  than  the  otiier 
race,  who,  from  earliest  time,  hsTe  been  made 
slaves  of.  The  woolly  heads  have  always,  as  a  peo- 
ple, been  less  inclined  to  improvement,  either  physic 
cally  or  mentally.  By  this  means,  it  is  seen  that  the 
two  races  had  early  a  mighty  barrier  placed  between 
them,  so  that  when  a  woolly  head  married  with  a 
stnught  haired  black  person,  it  was  held  as  great  a 
disgrace  for  the  straight  haired  one,  as  it  is  now, 
when  the  whites  amalgamate  with  the  blacks. 

This  race  of  negroes  are  found  to  have  heads  shap- 
ed more  after  the  Caucasian^  or  European  model, 
which  was  derived  from  the  blood  of  Ham's  antedi- 
lavian  wife ;  while  the  other  race  of  negroes,  having 
from  affinity  of  looks,  feelings,  propensities,  and  mor- 
al abilities,  clave  to  each  other  in  marriage,  or  sexual 
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union,  they  hare  therefore  propagated,  and  perfected 
a  progeny  like  themselves,  wholly  inferior  to  all  the 
other  people  of  the  human  race,  who  were  never  the 
authors  of  any  thing  great  on  the  earth,  no  not  even 
as  imitators  of  others,  except  now  and  then  an  indi- 
vidual. 

With  this  view,  we  see  how  it  has  happened  that 
when  an  Egyptian  mummy  is  found,  who  represents 
the  leading  class  of  those  ages  in  that  country,  they 
have  almost  always  straight  hair,  which  circumstance 
has  puzzled  physiologists  and  the  antiquary  not  a 
little.  This  fact,  however,  changes  not  their  charac- 
ter as  to  their  origin,  for  tliey  are  truly  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  as  are  the  other  sort  of  negroes,  but 
simply  accounts  for  acts  done  by  the  race,  which  seem 
above  themselves,  if  they  were  nothing  more  nor  bet- 
ter, intellectually,  than  the  woolly  beads  are  at  the 
present  day.  Neither  does  it  change  their  conditioui 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  providence 
respecting  them,  as  they  are  referred  to  by  direct, 
prophesy,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  as  we  shall 
soon  be  compelled  to  show. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  wives  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  because  we  have 
often  heard  the  inquiry  made,  who  did  Ham  marry 
for  a  wife,  if  he  was  the  first  and  only  black  person 
on  the  earth  when  he  took  him  a  wife,  and  brought 
her  through  the  flood  in  the  ark? 

Thus  we  have  passed  through,  in  a  brief  manner, 
several  interesting  topics.  But  we  are  now  compell- 
ed to  approach  another  subject,  which,  to  many  minds 
at  the  present  day,  is  a  stumbling  block  of  no  small 
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magnitude;  and  this  is  the  awfvl  curse  of  the  holy 
and  righteous  Noah,  the  patriarchal  prophet  of  God, 
the  only  person  who  was  found  to  be  righteous  of  all 
the  antediluvian  race  living  in  his  time;  see  Gen.  vii, 
1.  Noah  was  born  but  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  Adam,  whose  father 
was  the  Patriarch  Lamech,  born  one  hundred  and 
ejghty-two  years  before  Adam's  death,  there  being 
but  one  intermediate  Patriarch  between  Noah  and 
Adam ;  of  necessity,  therefore,  how  intimate  must  the 
mind  of  Noah  have  been  with  all  that  appertained  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  providences  from  the 
beginning  till  his  own  time,  and  how  capable  he  must 
have  been  of  instructing  his  own  house  in  true 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  arts  after  the  flood,  as  he 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  that  event. 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  this  man  that  the  everlast- 
ing God  chose  to  announce  the  curse  or  malediction 
of  servitude  and  slavery  upon  Ham  and  his  race,  as 
it  is  written.  Gen.  ix,  26 — 27. 

The  reason  of  this  terrible  malediction  of  Noah 
upon  his  son  Ham  should  be  carefully  sought  after, 
or  we  may  be  led  to  accuse  ere  we  may  be  aware  of 
it.  Such  a  proceeding  as  being  captious  and  unjust, 
which  would  be  a  lamentable  circumstance  to  discov- 
er in  the  character  of  a  man,  who  is  named  in  Scrip- 
ture as  one  among  five  of  the  holiest  of  the  prophets, 
namely,  Daniel,  Job,  Moses,  Samuel  and  Noah,  see 
Ezek.  xiv,  14,  and  Jer.  xv,  1,  and  the  holiest  man 
upon  the  earth  just  prior  to  the  flood. 

It  appears  from  the  Scripture,  that  immediately 
after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
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the  ark  had  grounded  on  a  small  flat,  or  space  of 
land,  between  the  fingers  of  Mount  Ararat,  which 
fingers,  or  points,  commence  to  divide  at  an  altitude 
of  about  three  miles  above  the  common  level  of  the 
earth,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain :  we  say  it  appears 


that  Noah,  as  soon  as  the  country  had  become  drain- 
ed of  the  waters,  descended  from  the  great  ship  of 
the  flood  down  the  mountain  to  the  more  level  grounds 
of  the  country.  On  the  side  he  went  down,  the 
mountain  slopes  off  from  the  flat  above  named  (which 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  width. — Porter),  in  a  gradual 
manner,  till  lost  in  the  country  beyond,  while  on  all 
the  other  sides  it  is  a  horrible  series  of  ledges,  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  and  benches  of  everlasting  stones 
and  rocks,  going  up  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  extreme  points  of  the  fingers,  above  spoken  of, 
to  the  prodigious  height  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  where 
they  are  covered  with  unmelted  snows  of  all  ages  « 

since  the  flood. 

Fifteen  cubits  and  upward  did  the  waters  of  that 
deluge  rise,  even  above  the  extreme  points  of  the  fin 
gers  of  this  mountain.    See  Gen.  vii,  19,  20. 

How  dreadfal  was  this!    What  a  horrible  abyta, 
Wb^re  tho  wincbi  and  the  lightniog  and  tbander^ 
Went  down  in  the  deep!    Where  ocean  waYet  aleep^ 
And  rent  the  vast  deluge  asunder. 

Here  rested  alone  old  Neptune*s  salt  throne 
Ob  the  faee  of  the  watery  star, 
Around  which, »  glee,  the  fish  of  the  sea 
Played  joyoifs  in  circles  afiqp. 

{His  horses  stood  near,  in  their  pride,  without  fear 
O'er  the  deluge's  wide  waters  to  roam, 
I  Where  at  his  nod  they  went  forth  with  the  god. 

And  paw*d  with  their  feet  the  white  foam. 
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For  a  particular  description  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
the  vast  plains  which  lie  at  its  base,  in  a  semicircu- 
lar form,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  well 
as  an  account  of  the  tradition  of  the  natives^  who  are 
Mohammedans,  respecting  the  great  ship  of  the  moun- 
tain, see  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  that  coun- 
try, ancient  Tartary,  Persia  and  Chaldea.  Thisvessei, 
the  great  ship  of  the  mountain,  or  the  ark  of  Noahj 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  computation,  was  equal 
in  its  tonnage  to  a  fleet  of  eighty-one  ships  of  a  thou- 
j9and  tons  each,  and  Bixty4wo  tons  over,  which  was 
sufficient  to  carry  all  the  Scriptures  state  it  did,  and 
considerable  to  spare. 

From  this  lofty  mountain  range,  Noah  descended 
with  his  fitmily,  which,  besides  himself,  consisted  of 
only  seven  persons,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  a 
place  that  suited  him,  settled  there,  and  in  a  diort 
lime  became  a  husbandman,  or,  in  other  words,  a  farm- 
er. The  place  he  selected,  was  doubtless,  in  the  great 
vale  which  stretches  out  southeasterly  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  ark  grounded,  some 
twenty  miles,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  ocean  of  green 
foliage,  which  had  but  newly  grown,  after  the  reced- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  presented  to  the  voyagers  a 
mpCUTOus  sight,  who,  for  a  year  had  been  shut  up  in 
thq  ark  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  for  another 
year,  no  doubt,  or  even  more,  had  remained  on  the 
mountain  for  the  earth  to  dry,  their  descent,  therefore, 
down  to  the  green  earth,  was  a  joyous  journey  of 
MttA  eight  or  ten  miles  only. 

It  was  from  some  cleft  of  this  mountain,  which 
was  in  latitude  36^  north,  that  the  dove  found  the 
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had  evidently  placed  between  thhta ;  amalgamation, 
therefore,  during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
Noah's  life  after  the  flood,  it  is  not  likely  often  hap- 
pened among  then). 

But  from  the  extreme  fiuitfulness  of  thesd  &milie% 
there  were  produced,  by  the  time  fifty  years  had 
gone  by,  great  multitudes  of  men,  women  and  chil* 
dren,  spreading  out  in  all  directions  around  the  pa- 
triarch Noah,  their  common  father;  who,  in  cultivatr 
ing  the  ground  and  fighting  the  wild  beasts,  which 
by  this  time  had  filled  the  wilderness,  presented  a 
great  company  of  gigantic  forest  adventurers.  These 
adventurers,  in  pursuing  the  game  of  the  wilds,  in 
all  directions,  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  for  food,  and 
their  skins  for  clothing,  would  naturally  fall  in  with 
other  tracts  of  arable  lands,  streams,  lakes,  brooks, 
and  rivers ;  along  the  banks  of  which,  wonderful 
discoveries  of  flowry  vales  and  mountains  would  be 
made.  Broad  savannas,  abounding  with  all  kinds  oi 
beasts  and  fowls — the  waters  with  fishes,  and  the 
wilderness  with  berries,  fruits,  roots  and  esculent 
herbs.  Nuts  of  all  trees,  spices,  gums,  aromatics  and 
balms,  frankincense,  myrrh,  ciimamon,  and  odors, 
wild  honey,  grapes  and  flowry  regions  with  perpetu- 
al verduie,  could  but  captivate  the  hearts  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  wilds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris* 
The  news  of  such  discoveries  being  continually 
reported  through  the  settlements,  excited  the  forma- 
tion of  new  companies,  who,  plsinting  other  neighbor^ 
hoods  in  all  directions,  soon  to  the  delighted  eyes  of 
Noah  and  his  sons,  occupied  a  large  district,  with 
multitudes  ofwhUcj  red^  and  black  inhabitants;  who 
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"were  pushing  forward  the  respective  interests  of 
their  clans,  or  families,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  mighty 
host  of  new  comitry  adventurers,  dressed,  both  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  children,  in  the  shaggy  skins 
of  such  animals  as  they  could  overcome  and  destroy. 
/  But  lest  we  should  wander  too  far,  on  account  of 
the  exuberance  of  the  subject,  we  will  return  to  the 


I  chief  matter  in  hand,  and  this  is  the  case  of  Ham  . 

'  and  his  people.    In  order  to  do  this,  we  shall  find  it  ' 


I 
I 


necessary  to  return  again  to  the  dwelling  of  Noah, 
and  his  plantation,  at  the  time  when,  as  yet,  his  sons 
and  their  families  had  not  gone  from  thence,  in  quest 
of  new  places  of  settlement.  In  doing  this,  we  will 
not  forget  the  vineyard,  which  Noah  planted  first  of 
all,  after  the  resting  of  the  ark,  and  his  removal  out 
of  it,  down  the  mountain  Ararat,  from  which,  in  its 
season,  he  gathered  the  grapes,  and  pressing  out  the 


juice  of  the  same,  drank,  and  became  inebriated,  or 
inclined  to  sleep — as  we  disallow  of  his  being  wicked- 
ly drunk  at  all. 

That  he  was  thus  afiected,  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  Noah  was,  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence, 
more  than  six  hundred  years  old,  when  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age  must  have  began  to  unstring  the  iron  ^ 
nerves  of  antediluvian  origin,  such  as  characterized 
all  the  people  before  the  flood.  Now,  during  the  ef- 
fect of  the  wine,  which  doubtless  was  in  its  unfer- 
mented  condition,  like  the  new  juice  of  apples,  Noah 
fell  asleep,  as  any  old  man  would  have  done,  afler 
drinking  so  invigorating  a  draught.  This  took 
place  in  his  tent,  when,  during  the  sleep,  from  some 
inyoluntary  motion  of  his  limbs,  his  robe,  mantle,  oi 
4* 
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garment,  which  it  appears  was  but  loosely  cast  about 
him,  became  deranged,  and  fell  from  his  person,  while 
in  a  recumbent  and  unconscious  condition,  there  alone 
in  his  repose. 

Why,  or  on  what  account.  Ham  came  to  intrude 
on  the  sacredness  of  his  father's  rest,  is  not  known ; 
but  so  it  was.  At  this  juncture,  the  two  other  sons 
of  Noah,  Japheth  and  Shem,  were  not  far  off;  for, 
when  Ham  had  been  within  the  tent,  and  had  seen 
the  condition  of  his  father,  he  was  noticed  by  them 
to  rush  out  in  a  state  of  very  great  excitement,  yel- 
ling and  exploding  with  laughter.  But  as  soon  as 
the  fit  had  somewhat  abated,  Shem  and  Japheth 
made  inquiry,  respecting  the  cause  of  so  much  mirth 
and  uproar,  when  they  were  seized  with  a  fearful 
consternation  of  mind,  and  finding  a  garment  of 
sufficient  size,  they  extended  it  between  their  per- 
sons, and  went  backward  into  the  tent,  when  they 
spread  it  over  their  father,  and  retired  in  silence.  See 
Gen.  ix,  23. 

The  delicate  and  thoughtful  manner  in  which  the 
two  brothers  treated  their  father,  on  this  distressing 
occasion,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  views  of  the 
awful  conduct  of  Ham,  showing  that  they  considered 
what  he  had  done  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye; 
a  transaction,  if  perpetrated  at  the  present  time,  would 
mark  the  actor  as  a  character  of  the  basest  and  low- 
est kind. 

But  if  the  two  brothers,  Shem  and  Japheth,  were 
shocked  at  the  behavior  of  Ham,  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  his  father,  when  he  came  to  know  the  fact? 
From  what  followed,  we  learn  that  the  Patriarch  was 
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deeply  grieved  on  account  of  the  reckless  impiety  of 
Ham,  as  well  as  offended  on  his  own  personal  behalf; 
for,  on  calling  this  son  before  him,  NocJi  said,  by  the 
spirit  of  Prophesy,  words  too  terrible  to  fall  from 
a  parents  lips,  without  a  reason  entirely  resistless. 
The  words  which  he  pronounced,  and  was  moved 
thereto  by  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  contained  in  them  a  curse,  a  dreadful  curse, 
which  not  only  covered  the  person  and  fortunes  of 
Ham,  but  that  of  his  whole  posterity  also,  to  the  very 
end  of  time,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 

For  an  account  of  this  appalling  anathema,  see 
Genesis  ix,  24-27,  as  follows:  "^nd  Noah  awoke 
from  his  wine^  and  knew  what  his  younger  son 
had  done  unto  him:  and  he  said,  cursed  be  Ca- 
naan (Ham);  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren.  And  he  saidj  blessed  be  the  Lord 
Gfod  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  {Ham)  shall  be  his  ser- 
vant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shaU 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  {Ham)  shcUl 
be  his  servant.^"* 

But  lest  the  reader  should  become  perplexed,  re- 
pecting  the  application  of  this  anathema,  on  account 
of  the  text  above  referred  to  being,  in  the  English, 
^^ cursed  Canaan^^  instead  of  ^^ cursed  Ham^^  as  it 
should  have  been  translated;  we  state  that  the  Aror 
bic  copy  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  is  a  language 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Hebrew^  and  originally 
the  very  same,  reads  ^^  cursed  Ham^^  the  father  of 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren. 

In  this  sense  it  has  ever  been  understood  by  all 
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commentators,  in  every  age,  on  the  sacred  writings. 
Bishop  Newton  thus  understood  the  passage,  who 
also  refers  the  reader  to  the  Arabic  Bible  for  the  true 
reading,  as  does  Adam  Clark. 

Newton  maintains,  page  19,  at  considerable  length, 
that  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  Hanij  had  a  general 
and  an  intermijiable  application  to  the  whole  Hamite 
race,  in  placing  them  under  a  peculiar  liability  of 
being  enslaved  by  the  races  of  the  two  other  brothers. 

Were  not  the  above  opinion  the  truth  on  that  pointi 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  view  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure in  that  case  otherwise  than  unjust;  for  why 
should  Canaan^  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ham, 
be  selected  from  among  the  four  to  be  cursed,  and 
laid  under  a  peculiar  liability  to  be  enslaved  in  his 
posterity,  more  than  the  other  three  brothers,  for  the 
act  of  their  father.    But  when  that  Scripture  i3  read 


and  understood,  as  the  Arabic  records  and  under- 
stands it,  the  subject  becomes  plain,  simple,  and 
straight  before  us.  Ham  is  the  man  who  is  denounced 
with  his  posterity,  who  were  to  become  the  slaves  of 
the  posterities  of  the  two  other  races,  and  among 
themselves ;  for  the  text  says,  they  should  be  the 
"servants  of  servants,"  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
hired  servants  of  the  other  races,  as  is  the  fact  in  all 
countries,  and  has  ever  been  thus. 

It  is  not  our  opinion  that  for  this  one  act  of  Ham 
that  dreadful  curse  fell  upon  him  and  his  race.  It 
was  not  for  that  one  act  alone,  but  on  account  of  his 
whole  character  and  nature  (which  one  act  was,  how- 
ever, in  awful  keeping  with  his  previous  life),  that 
the  curse  of  slavery  was  entailed  on  his  race. 
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That  the  character  of  Ham's  life,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  committed  that  unchaste,  unfilial,  and  un- 
holy deed,  had  been  but  a  continued  scene  of  sin  and 
outrage,  is  strongly  intimated  in  the  words  made  use 
of  by  Noah,  when  he  denounced  him,  and  said 
^^cuTsed  Harn^  not  cursed  he  Ham,  as  the  English 
translators  have  rendered  it,  supplying  the  word  6«, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  thus  prior  to  that  time.  The 
word  he  is  not  in  the  original,  nor  is  it  needed  in  the 
English  translation. 

The  words,  cursed  Ham,  therefore,  signify,  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  he  had  been  always  a  bad  person,  even 
from  childhood ;  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Hani, 
at  the  very  time  he  did  that  act,  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
as  matured  then,  as  they  ever  could  be;  the  deed, 
therefore,  was  but  a  trait  of  the  gigantic  negro's  gene- 
ral life  and  character.  Had  Ham,  on  discovering  the 
condition  of  his  patriarchal  father  in  his  sleep,  retired 
abashed  and  sorrowful,  and  had  kept  the  thing  to 
himself^  or  had  related  what  had  taken  place  with 
downcast  eyes  and  real  mortification,  it  would  have 
been  the  evidence  of  the  good  intentions  and  pious 
state  of  his  heart  and  temperament  of  mind,  as  well 
as,  in  a  degree,  would  have  argued  well  in  relation  to 
his  former  character.  The  curse,  therefore,  against 
Ham  and  his  race  was  not  sent  out  on  the  account 
of  that  one  sin  only.  But  as  the  deed  was  heinous, 
and  withal  was  in  imison  with  his  whole  life,  charac- 
ter and  constitutional  make,  prior  to  that  deed,  the 
curse,  which  had  slumbered  long,  was  let  loose  upon 
him  and  his  posterity,  as  a  general  thing,  placing 
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them  under  the  ban  of  slavery,  on  account  of  his  and 
their  foreseen  characters. 

Noah  did  not  and  could  not,  as  a  holy  and  good 
man,  have  pronounced  that  curse  in  a  vindictive  and 
furious  manner  upon  Ham.  No,  this  he  did  not  do ; 
it  was  very  far  from  being  thus.  When  the  great 
Patriarph  was  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
speak  as  he  did  on  that  occasion,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  he  did  it  with  real  pain  and  sorrow  of  heart,  and 
yet  it  mtcst  be  done,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  influ« 
ence  of  the  Eternals  mandate. 

Might  we  be  allowed  to  imagine  the  state  of  Noah's 
feelings  on  that  occasion,  and  also  to  give  words  to 
those  feelings,  they  would  be  as  follows:  "  Oh  Ham, 
my  son,  it  is  not  for  this  one  deed  alone  which  you 
have  just  committed  that  I  have,  by  God's  command, 
thus  condemned  you  and  your  race ;  but  the  Lord 
has  shown  me  that  all  your  descendants  will,  more 
or  less,  be  like  you^  their  father,  on  which  account  it 
is  determined  by  the  Creator  that  you  and  your  peo- 
ple are  to  occupy  the  lowest  condition  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies among  mankind,  and  even  be  enslaved  as  brute 
beasts,  going  down  in  the  scale  of  human  society, 
beyond  and  below  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  mortal 
existence,  arising  out  of  war,  revolutions  and  con- 
flicts, for  you  will  and  must  be,  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  war,  a  despised,  a  degraded  and  an  op- 
pressed race." 

God,  therefore,  foreseeing  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, saw  good  to  direct  the  mind  of  Noah,  who  was 
a  prophet,  to  declare  to  the  world  what  should  come 
to  pass  concerning  all  his  sons,  as  well  as  Ham,  in 
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the  most  specific  and  particular  manner.  By  t/Us 
procedure,  Qod  has  set  up,  as  it  were,  way  marks  and 
data,  by  which,  in  after  ages,  men  should  come  to 
see,  know  and  believe  in  the  veracity  of  his  word,  as 
spoken  by  his  prophets,  on  account  of  the  fulfiUmetit 
of  the  same,  in  every  iota  thereof,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  destinies  of  Noah's  three  sons,  but  in  all  things 
else. 

On  the  subject  of  a  child's  treating  its  parents  with 
intended  disrespect,  see  the  opinion  of  God  himself, 
Deut.  xxvii,  16,  who,  in  that  place  says,  '<  cursed  be 
he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
all  the  people  shall  say  amen."  This  sin,  the  treat- 
ing a  &ther  or  mother  disrespectfully,  was,  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  punished  with  death.  See  Deut.  xxi, 
18 — ^21.  Consequently,  according  to  this  law,  Ham 
was  morally  worthy  of  death. 

But  lest  the  reader  may  suspect  that  this  terrible 
character  of  Ham  is  almost  if  not  entirely  imaginary, 
we  shall,  as  promised  some  pages  above,  give  the 
history  of  that  deed  of  his  from  the  pen  of  Josephus. 
See  Jewish  Antiquities,  chap,  vi,  book  i,  p.  22,  as  fol 
lows :  "  When  after  the  deluge  the  earth  was  settled 
in  its  former  condition,  Noah  set  about  its  cultivation ; 
and  when  he  had  planted  it  with  vines,  and  when 
the  fruit  was  ripe  and  he  had  gathered  the  grapes  in 
the  season,  and  the  wine  was  ready  for  use,  he  offer- 
ed a  sacrifice  and  feasted,  and  being  inebriated  fell 
asleep  and  lay  naked  in  an  unseemly  manner.  When 
Uamj  his  youngest  son,  saw  this,  he  came  laughing 
and  showed  him  to  his  brothers." 

From  this  evidence,  the  fact  of  Ham  having  treated 
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his  father  with  great  disrespect  and  wicked  leyity,  is 
fairly  made  out,  and  therefore  deserves  the  character 
we  have  described  as  his,  and  the  punishment  award- 
ed to  him  and  his  race,  both  juoiicio/  and  as  a  result 
of  his  and  their  ncUures. 

But  says  one,  we  have  always  held  that  this  curse 
of  Noah,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  negro  race,  was  a 
kind  of  unmeaning  rhapsody  of  the  father  of  Ham, 
and  long  ago  became  obsolete  and  perfectly  nugatory. 
To  unhinge,  therefore,  a  notion  so  fraught  with  light- 
ness and  falsehood,  we  exhibit  the  following,  from 
the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  having  a  strong  relation 
in  kind  and  character,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  curses 
of  God,  or  denunciations  of  the  Highest,  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  publish  in  the  annals  of  truth — ^the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  bring  them  to  view  as  parallels 
to  the  case  of  the  denunciation  of  Ham,  believing  as 
fully  in  their  perfect  accomplishment  as  we  do  in 
that  of  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  Ham  and  his  race. 

The  first  case  of  the  kind  which  occurs  on  the 
sacred  page,  is  found  Gen.  iii,  14,  and  reads  as  follows: 
"And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle, 
and  above  every  beast  of  the  field :  upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of 
thy  life,"  This  curse  on  the  serpent,  which  was  ut- 
tered more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the 
curse  of  Noah  upon  Ham  and  his  race,  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  force  and  true  meaning,  though  vastly  mora 
ancient  and  prolix  in  its  interpretation,  as  commonly 
understood. 

A  second  case,  in  the  character  of  a  curse^  is  found 
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in  the  same  chapter,  as  above,  at  the  17th  verse,  re- 
specting the  grotindj  which,  on  account  of  Adam's 
sin,  in  hearkening  to  his  wife's  counsel,  was  airsed^ 
80  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  far  less  prolific, 
from  the  time  of  that  sin  to  the  flood,  and  from  the 
flood  to  this  day,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
had  it  not  been  thus  cursed  by  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  exact  form  or  words  of  this  curse  are  as  follows: 
*^Oursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shaU 
thou  eat  of  ii  all  the  days  of  thy  life?^  Has  this 
curse  failed  of  being  continually  fulfilled  in  all 
ages,  though  vastly  more  ancient  than  the  curse  of 
Noah  upon  his  son  Ham — and  were  all  equally 
judicial? 

No  man  discredits  the  complete  accomplishment 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob's  predictions  respecting  the  for- 
tunes of  his  twelve  sons,  in  their  posterities.  See 
Gen.  xlix,  from  the  3d  to  the  27th  verse  inclusive, 
where  the  wonderful  and  specific  history  of  that  pro- 
phet's foresight  is  related. 

Add  to  the  above  the  terrible  curses  of  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  upon  the  whole  Hebrew  or  Jewish 
tribes,  if  they  forsook  the  law,  which  in  process  of 
time  they  did:  and  how  awfully  and  perfectly  those 
curses  were  fulfilled,  all  men  know.  For  a  history 
of  those  curses  or  judicial  acts  of  God,  see  the  entire 
chapter,  the  28th  of  Deuteronomy.  Now,  with  all 
this  before  our  eyes  and  impressed  upon  our  belief, 
are  we  to  undervalue  the  same  kind  of  inspiration 
because  it  is  found  to  afi'ect  a  subject  on  which  some 
men  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  believe,  name- 
ly, the  curse  of  Noah,  or  God's  judicial  act  upon  Ham, 
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and  his  foresight  of  the  slavery  of  that  race,  as  shown 
to  Noah,  and  say  it  was  never  thus  intended? 
The  appointment  of  this  race  of  men  to  servitude 


and  slavery  was  a  judicial  act  of  God,  or,  in  other 
words,  was  a  divine  judgment.  There  are  three  evi- 
dences of  this,  which  are  as  follows: 

First — ^The  fact  of  their  being  created  or  produced 
in  a  lower  order  of  intellectuality  than  either  of  the 
other  races  (as  we  shall  prove  in  due  order),  their 
forms,  natures  or  passions  agreeing  therewith,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  preordination  of  their  fate  as  slaves  on 
the  earth,  as  none  but  God  could  have  dofie  or  deter- 
mined this  thing. 

Second — ^The  announcement  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Noah,  relative  to  the  whole  race  of  Ham,  pointing 
out  in  so  many  words,  in  the  clearest  and  most  spe- 
cific manner,  that  they  were  adjudged  to  slavery,  as 
we  have  already  shown  from  the  book  of  Genesis, 
agreeing  with  the  first  witness  as  alwve,  namely, 
that  they  were  foreordained  and  appointed  to  the 
condition  they  hold  among  men  by  the  divine  Mind, 
solely  on  account  of  the  foreseen  character  they  would 
sustain  as  a  race,  who,  therefore,  were  thus  judicially 
put  beneath  the  supervision  of  the  other  races. 

Third — ^The  great  and  everywhere  pervading  fact 
of  their  degraded  condition,  both  now  and  in  cUl  time, 
more  or  less,  is  the  very  climax- witness  that,  in  the 
above  conclusion,  we  are  not  mistaken— namely,  that 
the  negro  race,  as  a  people,  are  judicially  given  over  to 
a  state  or  peculiar  liability  of  being  enslaved  by  the 
other  races. 

Why  the  Supreme  Being  saw  fit  to  create  oi  to 
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produce  such  a  race  thus  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence,  and  at  the  same  time  foreseeing  their  char- 
acter and  consequent  condition  on  the  earth,  is  more 
than  can  be  known  by  human  research,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, is  therefore  none  of  our  business.  It  might  as 
well  be  inquired,  why  God  made  the  world  at  all  and 
peopled  it  by  the  two  first  of  our  race,  seeing  he  fore- 
saw all  they  would  do  in  opposition  to  his  will  and 
benevolent  designs.  Such  inquiries  are  probably 
beyond  our  depth  of  investigation,  while /oc/*  are  not 
thus  hidden  from  us,  and  one  of  the  great  facts  of  God's 
jurisprudence  among  men  appears  to  be  ih^  judicial 

{appointment  of  the  black  race  to  slavery. 
Here  it  is  proper  for  us  to  state,  that  many  persons, 
with  cdl  abolitionists,  believe  that  what  Noah  said  on 
that  occasion  was  merely  prophetic  and  not  judicial. 
If  prophetic  merely,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
slavery  of  the  negro  race  was  by  Noah  foretold,  the 
same  as  other  wicked  acts  of  men  were  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  but  not,  therefore,  sanctioned  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  view  of  theirs,  however,  will  not 
bear  thus  to  be  softened  down,  on  account  of  the  fear- 
ful word  "ci/r.9ed,"  which  raises  it  above  the  ordinary 
foresight  of  the  prophets,  respecting  the  wicked  acts 
of  men,  and  makes  it  a  direct  decree. 

It  is  Avritten  in  the  Scriptures,  ^^  cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  Gal.  iii,  13,  and  ^^  cursed 
is  every  one  who  loveth  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Are  not  these  recorded  as  judicial,  and,  on  accomit 
of  the  word  cursed^  amount  to  far  more  than  a  mere 
prophesy? 

So,  also,  as  relates  to  the  announcement  of  Noah, 
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the  word  cursed  being  the  governing  idea,  relating  to 
negro  slavery,  makes  it  a  judicial  decree,  which  in- 
volves more  than  a  mere  prophesy,  placing  its  fulfill* 
ment  beyond  the  fortuitous  or  contingent  acts  <X  men. 

The  whole  three  verses  of  Noah's  curse  on  the  race 
of  Ham  is  delivered  in  the  imperative  mood,  making 
their  accomplishment  sure,  above  and  beyond  all 
contingencies.  That  a  day  of  final  judgment  is  to 
come,  is  not  more  strongly  and  decidedly  set  down 
by  the  inspired  writer  than  is  the  doom  of  the  negro 
race  in  the  particular  of  servitude,  and  will  not  be 
more  certainly  fulfilled  than  has  been  and  is  now  ful- 
filling the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Noah. 

On  the  subject  o{  judicial  curses,  see  Deuteronomy, 
the  27tli  and  28th  chapters,  in  which  there  are  no 
less  than  sixteen  such  decrees  or  curses,  all  of  which, 
however,  were  conditionally  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes.  If  they  would  obey  the 
law,  then  blessings  should  be  their  portion,  but  if  they 
transgressed  in  the  particulars  mentioned  in  those 
sixteen  verses  above  alluded  to,  then  they  were 
cursed,  and  judicially  so. 

Some  of  those  curses  are  as  follows — see  the  15th, 
18th,  17th,  18th,  and  l9th  verses  of  the  28th  chap- 
ter  of  Deut.:  "But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  Gtod, 
to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his  stat- 
utes which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee. 
Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  field.  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket 
and  thy  store.    Cursed  shall  be  the  firuit  of  thy  body, 
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and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine 
and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.    Cursed  sbalt  thou  be 
when   thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be 
when  thou  goest  out.'' 

Now,  who  will  deny  but  the  above  curses  were  jti- 
dicially  pronounced,  though  conditionally.  But  in 
the  curse  of  Noah,  which  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  God,  there  was  no  condition  at  all,  it  was  a  di- 
rect curse,  without  remedy,  palliation,  or  chance  of 
escape.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  for  any  one 
to  maintain  that  the  curse  of  Noah  on  the  race  of 
Ham  was  not  a  bona  Jide  judicial  decree,  not  a  mere 
prophesy,  the  fulfillment  of  which  should  happen 
contingently;  but  a  decree  which  should  be  fulfilled, 
irrespective  of  contingencies,  in  an  arbitrary  and  ex- 
ecutive manner. 

Thus  we  believe  that  sufficient  evidence  appears 
from  the  Scriptures,  of  the  judicial  appointment  of 
that  people  to  servitude.  In  view  of  this  belief,  and 
of  that  fact,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises  here,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  sin  to  enslave  a  negro.  To  this  we  are 
compelled,  even  against  our  sympathies  and  precon- 
ceived opinions  arising  out  of  our  education,  to  an- 
swer no,  it  is  no  sin  in  principle  ;  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  done  may  be  sinful,  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
abuse  any  and  all  the  privileges  put  in  our  bands  by 
the  Divine  Being. 

We  are  driven  to  the  above  conclusion  by  sheer 
logical  violence,  and  as  follows: 

If  God  appointed  the  race  of  Ham  judicially  to 
slavery,  and  it  were  a  heinous  sin  to  enslave  one,  or 
all  the  race,  how  then  is  the  appointment  of  God  to 
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go  into  effect?  The  reader  can  but  see,  as  well  as 
feel,  the  dilemma.  The  judicial  acts  of  God  do 
never  involve  the  actual  commission  of  sin  any  more 
than  his  works,  or  acts  of  mercy  and  benevolence — 
It  is  the  way  we  use  such  acts,  as  they  relate  to  men, 
that  sin  arises,  and  not  out  of  the  acts  of  God  them- 
selves, as  the  primary  and  moving  principle  of  sin. 
If  the  actor,  in  his  doings  in  this  life,  is  aware  that 
he  is  an  instnunent  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence of  fulfilling,  or  carrying  into  effect  a  divine 
judgment,  he  is  only  to  be  careful  hoWj  and  in  what 
spirit,  he  does  the  thing,  lest  he  should  be  found 
acting  as  of  himself,  and  independent  of  God,  mak- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Divine  will  his  own  vin- 
dictive, arbitrary,  or  thoughtless  work :  such  a  course 
is  sin. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  Canaanites,  by  the  Jews, 
was  a  judicial  act  of  God,  who  straightly  command- 
ed them,  by  the  ministration  of  Moses  (see  Deut. 
vii,  2),  that  they  should  not  spare  them,  nor  show 
mercy  or  pity  toward  them ;  and  yet  they  were  not 
to  be  wantonly  cruel  or  murderous,  as  if  they  were 
acting  entirely  from  mere  fury  and  love  of  butchery. 
That  dreadful  affair,  the  exterminating  decree  of  God 
against  the  negroes  of  old  Canaan,  was  not  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God ;  the  instruments,  therefore, 
were  not  to  sin  in  its  execution  by  deeds  of  tiseless 
eruelty  and  ferocity;  if  they  did,  then  such  acts  were 
sinful. 

God  does  never  sanction  sin,  nor  call  for  the  com- 
mission of  moral  evil  to  forward  any  of  his  purposes; 
wherefore  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not 
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sinful  to  enslave  the  negro  race,  providing  it  is  done 
in  a  tender,  fatherly  and  thoughtful  manner,  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  in  a  transaction  of 
the  kind,  doing  no  violence  to  the  bodies  or  minds 
of  such  persons  as  slaves  or  servants,  beyond  proper 
and  necessary  correction. 

This  is  as  easly  accomplished  as  is  the  government 
of  a  family,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  the 
good  men  of  old  could  not  have  done  it,  as  they  most 
assuredly  did,  upon  which  we  shall  treat  in  due  or- 
der. It  is  the  abuses  of  the  institution  of  negro  sla- 
very, which  have  recently,  by  the  Divine  Providence, 
aroused  the  sympathies  of  men,  but  not  the  principle 
itself^  as  God  cannot  resist  his  own  determinations. 

There  is  no  man  except  infidels,  and  those  who 
are  tinctured  with  principles  of  the  infidel  character, 
who  for  a  moment  doubts  the  judicial  decision  of 
God  in  relation  to  murderers,  as  announced  to  Noah, 
and  all  mankind  through  him.  This  act  of  God  is 
found  on  the  page  of  the  Divine  record,  in  the  same 
chapter  with  the  act  respecting  the  negro  race,  name 
ly,  the  ixth,  at  the  6th  and  6th  verses,  as  follows : 
**  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require 
*  *  *  at  the  hand  of  man  :  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood  (by  murder),  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man!" 

This  judicial  act  was  announced,  not  to  the  ears 
of  the  half  civilized  and  barbarous  Jews,  as  some 
men  speak,  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  but 
to  the  wise  and  enlightened  house  of  Noah,  about 
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eight  hundred  years  before  the  law  of  Moses;  it 
was,  therefore,  the  adjudication  of  God,  at  the  head 
of  time,  to  all  the  nations  who  might  arise  on  the  | 

earth  to  the  end  of  the  world,  respecting  murderers. 
This  passage  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  judicial^  but 
not  the  other  by  many,  though  by  the  same  authority, 
and  equally  specifically  noted  down,  and  without  any 
condition. 

This  judicial  act  of  God  is  responded  to  in  the  ten 
commandments,  where  it  is  written,  "  thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  or,  in  other  words,  thou  shalt  not  murder;  not 
meaning,  as  many  contend,  that  a  murderer  must 
not  be  killed — ^not  even  by  a  public  execution.  So 
also  is  the  act  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  judical  con- 
demnation of  the  race  of  Ham,  equally  responded  to 
in  the  ten  commandment,  or  law  of  Moses,  where 
it  is  written,  "  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
man  servant  (or  slave),  nor  his  maid  servant,"  or  fe- 
male slave,  as  it  is  in  the  original.  If  the  servants, 
or  slaves,  alluded  to  in  that  commandment,  which 
is  the  tenth  and  last,  were  not  therein  recognized  as 
property^  how  could  a  slave  be  a  subject  of  covetous- 
fiess  as  well  as  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  creatures  no  one  de- 
nies but  were  property,  which  are  classed  together  in 
that  command,  and  referred  to  in  the  same  light  equal- 
ly, as  being  property,  and  as  objects  that  might  be 
coveted  as  such. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  on  the  curse  of  Noah 
against  Ham,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  judicial 
act  of  God,  in  relation  to  that  people.  Our  next  en- 
deavor will,  therefore,  be  to  ascertain  whether  this 
judgment  was  acted  upon,  recognized  or  sanctioned 
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by  the  next  dispensation  following  that  of  the  Patri- 
archs, namely,  the  law  of  Moses  and  his  successors — 
the  prophets,  kings,  nobles  and  elders  of  the  Jewish 
government — as  was  all  the  other  judicial  acts  of 
God,  prior  to  the  law. 

ThUB  Hmin,  the  TOOty  monarch  of  his  race, 
AdjndgM  of  Heaven  to  fill  a  eenrant'e  place, 
Sits  re^  on  his  throne,  in  frowning  ire, 
The  king  of  slaves,  their  patriarch  and  sire. 
Whose  state  of  servitude  can  never  cease, 
'  Till  the  end  of  time  shall  bring  the  grand  release. 
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SIXTH    SECTION. 

Proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  thatthentrie  of  Noah  apon  the  race  of 
Ham,  as  a  judicial  act,  is  indoned  by  the  law  of  Mote^— Compar- 
ative view  of  all  the  orders  of  servants  among  the  Jewf,  as  the 
hired  Hebrew  servant,  the  bought  Hebrew  servant,  the  voluntmry 
Hebrew  servant,  and  the  Negro  or  Canaan itc  slave — Remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  strangers,  of  whom  the  Jews  mighl  take  usu- 
ry, and  of  whom  they  might  not  take  usury — Respecting  who 
the  strangers  were,  who  they  should  not  enslave,  or  use  as  bond- 
men— A  seeming  contradiction  in  the  law  on  this  subject  recon- 
ciled— Perpetual  slaves  to  be  bought  of  the  Negro  heathen  of  old 
Canaan,  as  directed  by  the  law — Strictures  on  Abolitionist  opin- 
ions, respecting  the  meaning  of  the  law  relative  to  servants— Char- 
acter of  Noah  and  Lot  rescued  from  abolitionist  aspersions— Stric- 
tures on  the  opinions  of  abolitionists,  respecting  the  word  but,  as 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  bondmen,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  with 
other  matters  of  their  setting  forth — Difference  between  the  con- 
dition of  Hebrew  servants  and  their  Canaanite  slaves,  with  respect 
to  the  jubilees,  and  other  matters — Proofs  that  the  Hebrews  bought 
and  sold  Negro  slaves  under  the  sanction  of  the  law;  even  going 
to  Africa  for  that  purpose — Enslaving  of  the  persons  of  the  Amal- 
ekites  under  the  eye  of  Moses — Slaves  of  the  patriarchs  bought 
with  money — A  curious  query  of  abolitionists  answered,  with 
many  other  matters. 

As  remarked  al  the  close  of  the  foregoing  section,, 
it  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the  following  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  judicial  act  of 
God  against  the  race  of  Ham,  as  announced  by  Noah, 
was  indorsed,  and  acted  upon  accordingly,  by  the 
Hebrews. 

To  do  ihis,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove,  in  this 
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section,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  whom  the 
Jews  were  to  destroy,  were  of  the  genealogy  of  Hanii 
including  the  whole  seven  nations  of  that  country, 
and  were  the  direct  descendants  of  this  man  through 
Canaan,  a  son  of  his,  as  all  this  has  been  done  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  work,  and  elsewhere. 

On  this  account,  our  labor  is  therefore  straight  be- 
fore us,  namely,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  curse  of  Noah  against  Ham  and  his  people, 
is  actually  recognized,  indorsed,  and  acted  upon  as 
judicial,  in  relation  to  their  enslavement,  in  the  strict 
and  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

In  a  certain  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  name- 
ly, the  xxvth,  are  found  sundry  directions  embodied  in 
the  law  of  Sinai,  respecting  servants  of  various  kinds. 
Here  it  is  found  written,  that  any  Hebrew  having 
bought,  not  hired,  a  Hebrew  servant,  should  not  be 
oppressed,  or  ruled  over  with  rigor,  as  they  would  rule 
over  or  oppress  a  bondman,  not  derived  from  the  He- 
brew stock. 

From  the  35th  to  the  46th  verse  inclusive,  of  the 
above  named  chapter,  it  is  written  as  follows,  except 
the  words  included  in  brackets,  which  are  inserted 
to  carry  out,  and  to  distinguish  the  true  meaning,  and 
to  prevent  confusion : 

"And  if  thy  brother  [a  Hebrew,  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes]  be  waxen  poor,  and  fall  into  decay  with  thee 
[or  in  ihy  midst],  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him,  yea, 
though  he  be  a  stranger  [far  from  his  own  tribe],  or 
a  sojourner  [one  who  had  come  from  another  tribe], 
that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take  thou  no  usury  of 
Aim,  or  increase,  but  fear  thy  God  [in  this  thing]t 
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that  thy  brother  [a  Hebrew,  or  of  the  Hebrew  bloody 
not  a  negro]  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  him  [that  is,  a  Hebrew  brother j  one  of  the  tribes] 
thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for 
increase.  And  if  thy  brother  [not  a  Hamitc]^  that 
dwelleth  by  thee,  be  waxen  poor,  and  he  be  sold  unto 
thee  [on  any  account],  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bond  servant:  but  as  a  hired  servant,  and 
as  a  [Hebrew  br other y  one  of  the  tribes]  sojourner,  he 
shall  be  with  thee,  and  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of 
jubilee  ;  and  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee  [that  is, 
if  he  desire  to  do  so],  both  he  and  his  children  [if  he 
has  any]  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own 
family  [or  tribe],  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fath- 
ers shall  he  return ;  for  they  are  my  servants,  which 
I  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  ihey  shall  not 
be  sold  as  bondmen.  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over 
him  [or  such  an  one]  with  rigor  [as  you  may  over  a 
bond  slave],  but  shalt  fear  thy  God  [in  this  particu- 
lar]P 

From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  term  broth- 
er, no  other  character  is  specified  as  being  entitled 
to  the  above  named  privileges,  as  paupers,  of  whom 
no  usury  was  to  be  taken  for  money  or  vicnuals,  but 
a  regular  Hebrew,  or  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  This 
is  made  clear  by  the  qualifying  words  of  the  account, 
which  says,  "/o^  l^^^  ^^^  ^V  servants,  which  I 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  EgyptJ^^  Now  God 
brought  no  Canaanitcs  or  negroes  out  of  Egypt, 
they  were  wholly  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  He- 
brews. 

Thus  we  see  that  Moses  marked  out  in  the  law  the 
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difference  there  was  between  bond  servants,  hired 
servants,  and  servants  of  the  Hebrew  tribes^  who 
might  be  soldj  on  account  of  their  poverty. 

But  in  the  law  there  are  other  strangers  alluded  to, 
who  were  neither  of  any  of  the  twelve  tribes,  nor  of 
the  Canaanite  race,  of  whom  the  Hebrews  miffht 
take  usury  of  money  or  victuals  (Deut.  xxiii,  20),  but 
could  not  legally  make  bond  men  of  them. 

These  were  the  race  of  Shem,  and  not  of  the  twelve 
tribe  community,  who  were  dwelling  in  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Of  such  there  were  many  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  as  a  kingdom  or  government,  who,  in  the  law, 
are  never  called  heathen,  as  were  all  the  negro  race. 

There  were  the  descendants  of  Lot,  Abraham's 
half  brother.  There  were  the  children  of  Katura^ 
born  to  Abraham  long  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  who, 
when  they  were  grown  up  and  married,  were  sent 
eastward  with  their  inheritances.  See  Gen.  xxv,  from 
the  1st  to  the  6th  verse  inclusive.  By  this  first  mar- 
riage,  Abraham  had  no  less  than  six  sons,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  them  given  in  the  above 
trait  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  were  the  fathers  6f  mul- 
titudes, all  of  whom  settled  eastward  of  Chalden,  and 
took  place  before  God  commanded  Abraham  to  leave 
his  father's  house  in  Haran  in  old  Chaldea^  east  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  in  order  to  go  to  the  country  of 
Canaan,  far  to  the  south-west.  We  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, respecting  Abraham,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  for  Abraham  was,  at  the  death  of  Sarah,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  old,  as  he  was  ten 
years  older  than  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Gen.  xxiii,  1.  Of  neces- 
sity, therefore  Abraham's  wife  Katura  was  his  first 
wife,  who  he  had  married  in  his  youth,  and  was  dead 
when  he  took  Sarah,  and  came  to  Canaan,  on  which 
account  his  great  age,  that  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-seven years,  he  could  not  have  been  the  father  of 
the  above  named  six  sons  after  the  death  of  Sarah, 
as  the  order  of  the  history  in  Genesis  xxv  seems  to  in- 
timate, which  is  a  mistake  of  the  Hebrew  copyists,  and 
compilers  of  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

Then  there  was  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  the 
Egyptian  bond  servant  of  Sarah,  born  to  Abraham, 
of  whom  came  many  nations  now  known,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  as  Arabs  or  Ishmaelites.  These  were  . 
also  the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  brother  of  Jacob, 
who  were  known  as  the  Idumeans.  There  were  the 
descendants  of  Laban^  the  Syrian,  a  near  relation  of 
Abraham,  all  of  whom,  together  with  those  above 
named,  amounted  to  millions  in  the  time  of  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  and  during  the  nationality  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  strangers  alluded  to,  of  whom 
the  Hebrews  might  take  usury,  or  interest,  for  lent 
victuals  or  lent  money,  as  it  is  specifically  stated  in 
Deut.  xxiii,  20,  but  not  of  their  brethren^  which  ap- 
pellation brother  always  meant  a  member  of  the  great 
confederacy  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  nobody  else. 
That  this  was  the  case  respecting  the  term  strangers, 
we  have  the  favoring  opinion  of  Adam  Clarke,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  2  Chron.  xv,  9.  The  text  reads  as 
follows :  "  And  he  (Asa)  gathered  all  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim^ 
Manassah  and  Simeon.^ 
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Prom  this  it  is  clear  that  members  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  called  strangers,  if  dwelling  at  a  distance 
from  Judea,  or  the  capital,  who  were  not  to  be  charg- 
ed with  usury  on  any  account,  while  other  strangers 
should  be.  Of  their  brethren,  therefore,  they  could 
not  take  usury,  but  of  all  strangers  they  might,  wheth- 
er black,  white  or  red. 

But  of  no  stranger  did  the  law  of  Moses  allow 
bond  men  or  bond  maids  to  be  made,  except  of  the 
negro  or  Hamite  race,  for  to  that  people  alone  did  the 
curse  of  servitude  refer,  which  fact  was  as  well 
known  to  Moses  as  to  God,  and  all  the  Hebrew  tribes, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Ham  themselves,  with  all 
other  nations. 

That  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  allow  of  any 
stranger  being  oppressed  in  the  matter  of  slavery, 
who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Ham,  is  shown.  Exodus 
xxii,  21,  where  it  is  written,  "thou  shalt  neither  vex 
a  stranger  nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt."  And  yet  for  the  very  purpose 
of  oppressing  and  vexing  the  negro  Canaan ites,  the 
Jews  were  sent  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  which  it 
is  most  evident,  that  the  term  'stranger  in  the  law 
did  not  apply  to  that  people,  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
palliative  or  merciful  sense. 

But  how  is  this  ?  says  one ;  the  text  just  now  quo- 
ted out  of  Exodus  xxii,  21,  straightly  says,  that  no 
stranger  should  be  oppressed  nor  vexed,  and  yet,  from 
Lcvit.  XXV,  45,  it  appears  that  strangers  might  be 
sold  and  bought  for  slaves  or  bondmen;  is  not  this  a 
plain  contradiction,  one  text  forbidding  the  oppression 
of  a  stranger?  and  another  allowing  it^and  both  pas- 
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sages  written  in  the  same  law,  and  apparently  about 
the  same  thing. 

The  following  is  the  solution,  or,  as  it  appears  to 
the  mitid  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  solution  at  all  to 
these  seemingly  contradictory  scriptures. 

When  Moses  in  the  law,  and  at  the  25th  division 
or  chapter  of  the  part  called  LevUicus^  had  made  an 
end  of  his  remarks  and  directions  about  various  kinds 
of  servants,  with  other  matters,  introduced  a  new 
subject  (see  verse  44),  namely,  that  of  unqualifod 
slavery^  or  of  bond  servants^  which  he  commences  as 
follows:  ^^ Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids 
which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you;  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  bond- 
men and  bondmaids,^^ 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
peremptorily  directed,  that  all  their  perpetual  slaves, 
or  bond  servants,  should  be  procured  from  among  the 
heathen  negro  race,  the  very  people  to  whom  the  curse 
of  Noah  referred,  and  are  always  referred  to  as  hea- 
thens, whether  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  Lybians  or 
Ethiopians,  all  of  whom  are  referred  to  as  heathen, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  law. 

The  terms  gentile  and  heathen,  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  seems  always  to  be  of  synonymous  import; 
but  in  the  law  of  Moses  it  would  appear  that  the 
word  heathen  designated  solely  the  people  of  Canaan, 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  negro  race.  The  term 
gentile  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  properly  so  called ;  for  the  book  of  Genesis 
is  not  to  be  numbered  as  any  part  of  the  law  or  code 
of  that  legislator.    The  law  does  not  properly  com- 
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mence  until  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  runs  through  the 
remaining /owr,  commonly  called  the  books  of  Moses. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  word  or  term 
gentile^  in  the  books  of  the  law,  praperly  so  called 
(for  the  book  of  Genesis  is  but  a  narrative  or  history 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  earth,  and  no  part  of  the  law)j 
we  conclude  that  the  word  heathen,  as  used  in  the 
law  by  Moses,  referred  solely  to  the  Canaanites,  and 
to  their  race,  the  blacks  or  negroes  in  general.  We 
are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  Mo- 
ses himself  calls  the  people  of  Japheth,  who  were 
white  men,  gentiles.    See  Genesis  x,  5. 

In  that  chapter,  namely,  the  lOlh,  Moses  has  given 
an  account  of  three  races  of  men,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  what  they  were  called  as  nations.  In  this  ac- 
count, which  is  the  eldest  of  all  history,  at  the  5th 
verse  of  the  chapter  above  named,  the  descendants 
of  Japheth  are  called  gentiles,  in  distinction  from 
the  other  two  races,  those  of  Shem  and  Ham. 

In  after  ages,  however,  the  terms  gentile  arid  hea- 
then seem  to  have  become  synonymous,  as  referring 
to  all  the  people  of  the  globe,  except  the  Jews.  But 
in  the  laio  the  word  gentile  does  not  occur.  The 
word  heathen^  therefore,  as  used  by  Moses,  referred 
exclusively  at  that  time  to  the  negro  race,  and  to  no 
other  people:  this  opinion  cannot  be  refuted. 

The  term  heathen  therefore  as  used  in  the  law,  re- 
ferred entirely  to  the  race  of  Ham,  who  had  been  judi- 
ciallycondemned  toa  condition  of  servitude,  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  by 
the  mouth  of  Noah,  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  law  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  was 
6» 
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southward  from  Canaan.  Now  Moses  said  in  the 
law,  that  when  they  (the  Jews),  should  come  into  thai 
country,  that  of  the  heathen  round  about  them,  they 
should  make  bondmen,  or  slaves  of  the  people  in 
those  regions ;  and  as  there  were  no  other  people  in- 
habiting old  Canaan  but  the  negroes  of  the  race  of 
Ham,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  term  heathen,  no  other 
people  were  alluded  to. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  the  term  gentile  (as  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  see  Gen.  x,  5)  referred  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  white  race;  as  it  is  written  by  that  apos- 
tle, in  several  of  his  letters  to  the  churches,  that  he 
was  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles.  Can  it  be  shown 
that  Paul  ever  preached  to  a  negro  people  at  all?  If 
not,  then  it  follows  that  the  word  gentile,  still  refer- 
red to  white  men,  in  his  time,  as  to  Greeks,  Romans, 
Gauls,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  other  nations  of  the 
north,  but  never  to  the  negro  race. 

The  strangers,  therefore,  to  whom  Moses  alluded 
in  Levit.  xxv,  45,  were  the  people  of  Ham,  in  all 
countries,  whether  Canaan,  E^ypt,  Ethiopia,  Lybia, 
or  any  other  country  or  place  inhabited  by  negroes. 

This  distinction  is  made  still  more  clear  by  St.  Luke 
xxi,  24,  where  the  power  which  was  finally  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  is  called  "  the gentiles,^^  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  the  Romans,  an  empire  of  white  men. 
This  is  further  proven  from  the  statement  of  that 
apostle,  m  Acts  xxviii,  28,  who,  while  at  Rome,  was  a 
prisoner.  In  that  passage  it  is  said  that  as  the  Jews 
rejected  the  gospel,  that  he  should  turn  to  the  gen- 
tiles, and  that  they  would  receive  it.  Paul  was  then 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  or  gentile  states^ 
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and,  therefore,  of  necessity,  proves  that  the  term  sig- 
nified no  other  race,  but  that  of  the  whites. 

This  verse,  therefore,  the  46th,  of  the  25th  of  Le- 
viticus, must  be  considered  as  the  context  or  guide, 
in  relation  to  the  word  stranger  on  this  subject ;  con- 
sequently, in  verse  the  46th,  the  one  which  follows 
the  text  above  quoted,  is  qualified  by  the  first.  It 
so,  then  the  word  stranger,  there  used,  refers  not  to 
any  of  the  Shemite  or  Japhethic  races,  but  only  to 
the  heathen  race  of  Ham. 

With  this  view,  all  is  made  right,  the  stranger  of 
Exodus  xxii,  21,  signifying  all  people  not  of  the  ne- 
gro race ;  while  the  stranger  of  Leviticus  xxv,  45, 
refers  to  all  negroes,  or  people  of  Ham,  though  not 
strictly  Canaanites,  as,  doubtless,  there  were  among 
the  Canaanites  always,  more  or  less,  people,  families, 
and  even  whole  tribes,  of  the  other  families  of  Ham's 
lineage,  such  as  Egyptians,  Lybians  and  Ethiopians, 
who  might  properly  be  denominated  strangers  in 
Canaan,  or  heathens  of  those  descents  from  other 
countries  than  those  of  Canaan.  Thus  we  have  re- 
conciled the  two  contradicting  passages,  as  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  estimation  of  all  candid  men. 

Having  thus  cleared  up  a  difficulty  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  has  misled  many  a  fierce  abolition 
writer,  and  probably  others,  we  pass  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, that  of  ascertaining  whether  the  law  of  Moses 
did  indorse  and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  curse 
of  Noah  upon  the  children  of  Ham,  which  we  affirm 
was  the  fact.  The  proof  of  this  is  direct  and  unequiv- 
ocal, furnished  from  the  law  of  that  great  legislator 
of  the  Jews,  Moses,  who  was  the  immediate  agent 
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of  Jehovah  himself  to  thax  peopSe.  See  LeriL  zzr, 
from  the  4 1th  to  the  46:h  rerse  iDcIusiTe,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"  Both  thy  bond  men  and  thr  bond  maids  which 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  AeaiAen  that  are  xound 
alxMit :  of  them  shall  ye  buy  [not  Aire]  bond  men  and 
txind  maids.  Moreover,  of  the  ckUdren  of  die  siran- 
gem  [tfiat  is,  the  children  of  negroes,  foreign  to  Ca- 
naan, who  might  be  dwelling  among  the  Canaanites], 
that  do  [or  may]  sojourn  with  youu  of  them  shall  ye 
buy  [children],  and  of  their  families  that  are  with 
you,  which  they  beget  [or  might  beget]  in  your  land 
[(/anaan,  after  the  Jews  should  possess  it},  and  they 
fthall  tx!  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as 
an  inhcritafice  for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit 
thr^ni  us  a  possession:  they  shall  be  your  bond  men 
forever  !^^ 

Was  this  buying  the  children  of  tlie  heathen  Ca- 
naariitcs,  and  using  them  as  bond  men  and  bond 
ffuiids^  or,  in  other  words,  as  slaves,  notliing,  after  all, 
hut  a  ])rivil(*gc  granted  by  Moses  to  the  Hebrews  of 
hirififf  ilwm — as  is  pretended  by  abolitionists,  in  or- 
der to  got  rid  of  the  force  of  those  passages  of  the  law 
in  NupiM)rt  of  the  enslaving  the  negro  race? 

lint  men  as  wise  as  any  of  these,  even  Clarke 
and  Hknhon,  in  tlieir  renowned  commentaries  of  the 
Ncripturrs,  have  not  gainsaid  their  meaning  in  this 
jiurticuhir:  these  champions  of  knowledge,  though 
liUglish  alM)Iitioni.st,  pass  entirely  over  those  extraor- 
dinary luiNNages  without  one  solitary  remark.  This 
strange  omission  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  said  that  tlie  fact  of  the  indorsement  of  the  law 
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of  Moses  upon  the  curse  of  Noah,  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  Ham,  is  here  incontrovertibly  made  out,  on 
which  account,  they  were  not  bold  enough,  though 
abolitionists,  to  contradict  that  decision  of  heaven. 

How  is  it  that  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  the  most 
learned  man  in  Christendom,  and  a  man  who  has 
criticised,  wisely  and  profoundly,  on  almost  every 
verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  on  those 
involving  the  most  difficult  subjects,  should  have  thus 
passed  silently  over  this  remarkable  trait  in  the  book 
of  the  law?  Had  he  considered  that  portion  of  the 
holy  text  above  his  comprehension,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  understanding,  and  as  containing 
matter  too  obscure  for  the  lights  of  science  and  criti- 
cism to  penetrate,  he  would  have  said  as  much ;  but 
this  he  has  not  done. 

Other  commentators,  however,  have  not  thus  with- 
held their  opinions  on  these  passages,  although  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  exceedingly  repulsive 
to  the  minds  of  many.  Among  such  as  have  ven 
tured  an  opinion  is  Dr.  John  Gill,  a  Baptist  common 
tator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  great  learning,  who 
wrote  before  the  times  of  abolitionism.  This  divine 
has  boldly  asserted,  as  every  unprejudiced  reader 
would  do,  that  the  Hebrews,  in  those  three  famous 
verses  of  the  law,  were  allowed  to  have  real  bond 
tnen,  or  slaves.  The  following  are  his  words  on  the 
46th  verse  of  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  which 
reads:  "And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you."  Such  servants  "they 
might  leave  at  their  death  to  be  inherited,  as  they 
did  their  estates  and  lands;  for  such  servants  are 
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(says  Gill)  esteemed  by  the  Jews  to  be  like  iinmov«> 
able  property,  as  fields,  vineyards,  &c.,  to  inherit 
them  for  a  possession  as  their  property,  like  any  thing 
else  that  was  bequeathed  to  them,  as  negroes  now 
are  in  our  plantations  abroad :  they  were  to  be  their 
bond  men  for  ever,  and  not  to  bo  released  at  the  year 
of  Jubilee." 

The  above  is  a  true  comment;  for  in  every  age 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  Hebrews,  their 
ancestors,  have  reckoned  their  bo7id  slaves  as  prop- 
erty; and  thus  every  commentator,  in  every  age  and 
language,  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  determined, 
except  of  late,  as  in  the  persons  of  all  abolitionists. 

Respecting  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  some 
of  these  men,  who  arc  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and 
agitators  of  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation  in 
America,  we  give  the  following  as  their  views  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  it  regards  bond 
slaves. 

See  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  "The  Bible 
against  Slavery,"  1838.  This  writer  dashes  boldly 
into  the  matter,  and  at  once  settles  the  subject  for 
ever.  Of  this  work,  sec  a  note,  page  9,  4th  edition, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "  The  Bible  record oi actions 
is  no  commeiU  on  their  moral  chamcter.  It  vouches 
for  them  as  mere  facts,  not  as  virtues.  It  records 
without  rebuke,  Noah's  drunkenness,  Lot's  incest, 
and  the  lies  of  Jacob  and  his  mother,  not  only  single 
acts,  but  usageSf  such  as  polygamy  and  concubinage; 
all  these  are  entered  on  the  divine  record  without 
censure.  Is  that  silent  entry  God's  indorsement? 
Because  the  Bible,  in  its  catalogue  of  human  actions. 
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does  not  stamp  on  every  crime  its  name  and  numher^ 
and  write — this  is  a  crime,  does  that  wash  out  its 
guilt  and  bleach  it  into  a  virtue?" 

The  writer  of  the  note  above  alluded  to  is  combat- 
ing the  belief  which  has  always  been  entertained  from 
the  reading  of  the  passages  in  the  25th  of  Leviticus, 
as  above  quoted,  that  the  Hebrews  7night,  if  they 
would,  enslave  the  people  of  old  Canaan,  and  endeav- 
ors to  give  them  another  meanmg.  He  informs  the 
reader,  in  that  note,  that  the  statements  of  Moses,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  as  they  related  to  the  race  of 
Hafn,  were  nothing  but  a  record  of  crimes,  written 
against  his  countrymen  for  thus  enslaving  the  Canaan- 
ites — and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  abolitionists. 

He  allows,  it  is  true,  that  Moses  did  not  blame  the 
Hebrews  for  enslaving  the  Canaanites  and  the  stran- 
gers of  the  Hamite  race  dwelling  among  them,  but 
that  he  made  an  entry  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  that 
dreadful  sin ;  but  that  entry  was  not  an  approval — it 
was  a  record  only  of  the  crime. 

The  above  is  a  most  singular  opinion,  and  has  as 
much  of  the  dust  of  sophistry  in  its  composition  as 
any  written  remarks  we  have  ever  met  with.  To 
perceive  this,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  when 
that  permissive  trait  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  given, 
was  more  than  forty  years  before  the  Jews  got  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  Canaan ;  how,  therefore, 
could  the  remarks  of  Moses,  which  are  found  in  Lev. 
XXV,  44 — 46.  be  a  record  of  the  crtTne  of  slavery, 
when  the  thing  alluded  to,  prospectively,  had  not  as 
yet  been  done  by  forty  years  or  more.  After  the 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  more  than 
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forty  years  before  the  Hebrews,  under  the  conduct  of 
Joshua,  went  through  the  river  Jordan  into  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Those  famous  passages,  therefore,  are  not  a  record 
of  what  had  been  done  aheady,  but  of  what  might 
be  done  when  they  should  come  to  possess  the  coun- 
try of  old  Canaan ;  avoid  this  conclusion  he  that  can. 

But  further,  we  shall  show  the  marks  of  a  reckless 
hand,  as  detailed  in  the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to, 
where  the  Scriptures  are  shown  up,  as  affording  no 
reproof  for  certain  wicked  actions  of  certain  wicked 
men,  as  held  by  abolitionists,  such  as  Noah  in  his 
drunkenness.  Lot  in  his  incest,  and  the  lies  of  JaaA 
and  his  mother,  as  well  as  the  polygamy  of  the  pa- 
triarchs ;  all  of  which  are  entered  as  a  mere  record 
without  censure,  says  this  writer. 

But  such  is  not  the  fact;  for  the  Scriptures  say 
that  no  drunkard  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaveni 
1  Cor.  vi,  9,  10,  nor  incestuous  person  or  fornicator! 
In  Deut.  xxi,  20,  it  is  said,  that  if  a  son  was  a  *  *  *  • 
drunkard,  he  should  be  stoned  to  death.  This  is  a 
reproof  of  those  crimes  with  a  vengeance. 

We  could  multiply,  even  from  the  Old  Testament, 
reproofs  for  sins  of  the  kinds  above  named. 

As  to  polygamy,  the  Scriptures  do  no  where  say 
that  a  man  might  have  more  than  one  wife,  neither 
in  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Savior, 
it  is  strictly  or  impliedly  forbidden,  Matt,  xix,  5 — 8; 
and  was  it  not  the  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  tho 
law  from  Sinai  to  Moses  and  the  Jews?  Is  it  likely, 
therefore,  that  Christ  in  the  law  would  allow  polyg- 
amy by  a  direct  precept,  when  he  has  said,  in  the 
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rerses  abo^e  quoted,  that  from  the  heginning  it  was 
not  so? 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Moses,  in  the  law,  did 
suppose  (Deut  xxi,  15)  the  case  of  a  man  having  two 
wives,  and  has  there  prescribed  certain  regulations 
Inspecting  the  children  of  such  wives,  but  does  not, 
in  so  many  words,  any  where  say  that  his  people 
might  have  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time,  nor  had 
Moses  himself  ever  but  one  wife.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  he  gave  a  power  to  the  Jews  to  put  away  a  wife 
by  divorce,  who  did  not  please  them ;  but  even  this  al- 
lowance was  done  out  of  mercy  to  the  woman ;  for  on 
this  very  subject  Jesus  Christ  said  that  Moses  allowed 
it  to  be  done  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  or  cruelty  to  their  wives :  but  from  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  true  that  a  man  might  have  a  plu- 
rality of  wives.  On  this  subject,  the  Savior  founds 
his  argument  against  polygamy,  namely,  that  Gk>d, 
or  himself,  who  was  God,  in  the  beginning  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  married  them  to  each  other, 
adding,  that  as  God  had  put  them  together  by  mar- 
riage, that  no  man  could,  legally  or  morally,  put  them 
asunder,  except  for  but  one  cause  only.  Are  we, 
therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  author  of  both  codes  of 
law,  the  Gospel  and  the  Pentateuch,  would  thus  con- 
tradict his  own  eternal  views  of  morality?  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  found  no  such  admission  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  exactly  the  contrary. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  polygamy  was  practiced 

to  a  great  extent  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Jewish 

history;  but  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  not  prepared 

to  say  that  the  law  of  God  allowed  it,  or  that  the 
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Scriptures,  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  not 
proved  it,  but  otherwise  ;  for  it  is  written  by  JVeAe- 
miah,  xiii,  26,  that  Solomon,  who  had  many  wives, 
sinned  against  God  and  his  own  soul  by  doing  so. 
This  passage  we  consider  a  direct  censure  of  the 
practice,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  the  Savior,  in 
Matt,  xix,  5,  who  said  that  it  was  not  so  from  the 
beginning,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been 
allowed  in  the  old  law.  See  Deut.  xvii,  17,  where  it 
is  written,  that  when  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  should 
come  to  possess  the  country  of  Canaan,  and  they 
should  desire  a  king,  one  from  among  their  brethren 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  he  was  not  to  muUiply  wives. 
Two  is  a  multiplication  of  one.  More  wives  than 
one^  therefore,  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  although  that  good  trait  of  the  law  was  never  so 
much  violated  in  that  respect  by  all  the  Jews  under 
heaven  in  those  ages,  yet  this  does  not  make  it  out 


that  the  Scriptures  allowed  polygamy,  or  did  not  re- 
prove  the  practice  as  a  sin. 

But  the  author  of  the  note  above  alluded  to  ap- 
pears willing  to  have  it  pass  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  reprove  sin,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
even  though  the  sins  were  drunkenness,  polygamy^ 
incest  and  lying,  but  merely  speaks  of  them  as  a 
simple  entry  or  record  of  such  deeds  and  acts.  This 
mighty  stretch  of  opinion  is  introduced  in  order  that  | 
the  reader  may  be  led  to  believe  that  when  Moses, 
in  the  law,  has  said  that  the  Hebrews  should  buy 
their  bond  men  of  the  heathen,  has  only  made  a  re- 
cord of  that  great  crime  in  this  particular.  To  carry 
out  and  to  impress  this  belicl^  the  author  of  that 
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series  of  pamphlets  and  of  the  note  in  question,  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  Noah  a  drunkard,  and  Lot  an 
incestuous  person — two  men,  among  ^ire,  of  the  most 
holy  named  on  the  pages  of  the  divine  oracles. 

But  as  it  relates  to  these  two  men,  Noah  and  Lot^ 
we  maintain  that  they  were  not  sinners  in  thealledged 
transactions.  Noah,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  an 
aged  man,  being  over  six  hundred  years  old  when  he 
drank  the  wine  spoken  of  by  Moses,  Gen.  ix,  21 ;  its 
effects,  therefore,  were  undoubtedly  wholly  unfore* 
seen  by  him,  as  by  that  time  the  iron  nerves  of  his 
youth  and  maturer  years  were  beginning  to  be  re- 
duced by  weakness  and  the  disabilities  of  age.  A 
very  little  wine,  therefore,  might  have  disposed  him 
to  sleep,  a  condition  far  enough  from  a  debauch,  or 
an  intended  wreckless  inebriation :  if  so,  then  he  was 
no  sinner  in  that  affair,  nor  does  the  Scriptures  inti- 
mate any  such  thing. 

Had  Noah  been  wickedly  intoxicated,  is  it  likely 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  communed  with  and 
inspired  him,  respecting  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
who  were  to  descend  from  his  three  sons,  whose  every 
word,  on  that  occasion,  Heaven  had  seen  fit  to  fulfill? 
Never. 

Neither  was  Lot  a  sinner,  in  the  affair  of  his 
daughters ;  for  the  Scriptures  plainly  state  (Gen.  xix, 
33-35),  that  when  his  daughters  appoached  him  in 
an  improper  way,  he  perceived  it  not,  when  they  lay 
down  with  him,  nor  when  they  arose.  There  was 
no  sin,  therefore,  in  that  transaction,  on  the  part  of 
Lot,  as  his  mind  did  not  consent  to  the  deed,  nor  his 
perceptions  take  cognizance  of  the  act.    As  to  his 
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drinking  too  much  on  that  occasion,  there  can  be  00 
doubt  but  his  daughters  contrived  some  way  to  de- 
ceive him,  by  mixing  wine  with  his  food,  or  drink  of 
water,  till  he  became  senseless* 

As  to  the  case  of  Jacob,  in  the  matter  of  his  lying 
to  his  father,  when  he  said  that  he  was  the  man  £^011, 
this  was  far  enough  from  being  a  good  act,  but  was 
actually  a  wicked  one. 

But  was  not  this  sin  reproved  during  the  night,  in 
which  he  slept  on  the  mountain,  at  which  time  he  was 
converted  to  God  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Gho6t| 
when  he  had  the  dream  of  the  celestial  ladder,  and 
when  he  awoke  and  said:  ^^Ood  is  in  this  plcice^  and 
I  knew  it  not"    Gen.  xxviii,  16. 

Surely,  this  account  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  silent  entry  of  the  sin  of  lying,  as  it  is  a  tadi 
record  at  least  of  the  reproof)  for  how  could  it  be 
pardoned  except  reproved  and  repented  of  7  And  be- 
sides, do  not  the  Divine  oracles  every  where  reprove 
all  liars,  and  in  the  New  Testament  threaten  them 
with  hell  fire? 

Thus  briefly  have  we  endeavored  to  rescue  the 
character  of  the  Bible,  and  the  characters  of  two 
good  and  holy  men,  Noah  and  luot,  from  the  asper- 
sions of  a  lawless  pen — which  pen,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose in  the  world,  than  by  any  means  to  get  it  to  be 
believed  that  Moses  did  not,  in  the  law,  allow  of  di- 
rect slavery,  has  been  willing  thus  to  write,  and  to 
mystify  the  minds  of  readers,  attempting  to  show 
that  Moses,  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  has  merely  made  a  rp<ford  of  the  crime,  with* 
out  reproof;  tliough,  as  it  Kappened,  the  crime  was 
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not  perpetrated  till  some  forty  years  or  more  after  the 
record  was  made,  as  above  remarked* 

But  we  pass  fiom  this  to  another  particular  opin- 
ion of  the  author  of  '^The  Bible  against  Slavery.'^ 
See  No.  6  of  this  series  of  pamphlets,  year  1838,  p. 
17,  and  onward  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  where  the 
word  BUT,  as  used  by  Moses,  in  relation  to  the  He- 
brews making  slaves  of  the  Canaanites  by  purchase^ 
is  shown  by  that  writer,  according  to  his  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  mean,  after  all,  nothing  but  to  kire^  in* 
stead  of  buy.  Yast  pains  are  taken  by  tho  writer  of 
that  work  to  show  that  because  the  word  bup  is 
sometimea  used  in  the  Scripture  phraseology  in  ap* 
plication  to  some  things  which  could  not  be  sold,  as 
wisdom,  &C.,  that  therefore,  the  word  frtiy,  as  used 
by  M oees,  when  he  said  the  Hebrews  might  buy  the 
children  of  the  heathen  negroes  for  slaves,  did  noi 
mean  purchase^  but  rather  signified  a  reciprocal  C09>- 
tra^j  entered  into  between  the  parents  of  such  chil* 
dien  and  adult  persons  thus  bought,  and  was,  there- 
fore, but  a  conditional  bargain  after  ail,  which,  if  not 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  rendered  the  bar- 
gain nuU  and  vind. 

Could  this  position  be  fairly  sustained,  the  fact  of 
real  slavery,  as  supposed  to  have  been  practiced 
among  the  Hebrews,  by  the  authority  of  their  /ouf, 
would  cease  to  exist;  Imt  thus  Moses  does  not  state 
the  case.  In  relation  to  bondmen,  there  was  no  con- 
dition, except  that  if  a  master  should  in  anger  amittt 
out  a  tooth  or  an  eye  of  his  servant,  then  he  might  go 
firee  for  his  tooth  or  his  eye's  sake,  but  there  waa  no 
other  condition  by  which  he  could  go  fine,  in  the  eye  | 
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of  that  law,  or  be  absolved  from  the  condition  of  a 
slave  or  legal  property. 

If  they  were  but  once  bought,  they  became  per- 
petual slaves,  to  be  inherited  by  the  heirs  of  those 
who  bought  them,  and  of  necessity  liable  to  be  sold 
again,  whenever  the  owner  should  please  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  full,  complete  and  unambiguous  meaning 
of  the  46th  verse  of  the  xxvth  of  Leviticus,  and  all 
the  parcUlel  places  in  the  book  of  the  law.  Thus 
reads  the  passage :  "And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an 
inheritance  for  your  children  after  yoUj  to  inherit  for 
a  possession  ;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever  P^ 

The  words  inherit  and  possession  are  here  used  in 
the  same  property-sense  in  no  wise  differing  from 
their  use,  when  spoken  in  the  promise  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  Hebrews,  respecting  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  to  be 
their  real  inheritance  and  possession  forever,  as  soon 
as  the  time  should  come  when  they  should  enter 
upon  it  by  conquest.  This  was  all  in  futurity 
when  promised,  as  it  respected  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  so  also  was  the  promise  of  the  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants  for  slaves — one  was  equally  as  much  a 
promise  as  was  the  other — of  such  as  should  not  be 
slain  in  the  subjugation  of  the  country :  there  was  no 
difference. 

Now,  to  carry  out  this  notion  of  the  above  men- 
tioned pamphlets  on  the  idea  of  the  word  6uy,  or 
possession,  being  no  more  than  the  word  hire  or  con- 
tract, then  the  promised  possession  of  the  country  of 
Canaan  would,  after  all,  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
tQ  'Ml/  it,  while  ^e  fee  simple  would  have  still  re- 
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mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  who,  instead 
of  being  slaves,  and  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews, 
would  in  reality  have  been  the  lords  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  promise  of  the  country  of  Canaan  to  the  prog- 
eny of  Abraham  by  Isaac,  is  multiplied  in  the  old 
Scriptures  almost  without  end,  in  the  words  inherit* 
i  ance^  possession,  &c.  Were  those  words  making 
I  out  those  promises  used  in  a  delusive  or  imcertain 
sense,  as  if  the  possession  of  that  country  by  the 
Hebrews,  depended  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  Ca- 
naanites ;  but  if  not,  then  are  the  same  words  as  used 
by  Moses  in  the  law,  giving  the  persons  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  be  an  inheritance  and  dL  possession  of  the 
same  force  and  meaning  that  they  are  when  used  in 
relation  to  the  land^  notwithstanding  the  dodging  of 
abohtion  writers  about  the  words  but  and  sell. 

If  the  sense  of  this  word,  huy^  in  its  most  ordinary 
meaning,  is  turned  aside  in  its  application  to  the  case 
in  hand,  then  in  a  moment  a  multitude  of  the  Script 
ture  history  of  transactions  between  buyers  and  sel- 
lers, are  rendered  uncertain  and  doubtful.  To  give 
a  few  cases  in  prosecution  of  the  idea,  as  follows: 

The  sons  of  Jacob  went  to  Egypt  to  buy  com  for 
their  families — Gen.  xUi,  2.  Jacob  bought  a  field  of 
the  Shechemites,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money — 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18, 19.  There  also  was  the  case  of  Jo- 
seph, Avho  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver — Gen.  xxxvii,  28 ;  who  was  again 
sold  to  Potiphar,  in  Egypt — Gen.  xxxix,  1. 

In  process  of  time,  this  Joseph  bought  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Egyptians,  for  the  king,  on  ao- 
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count  of  the  famine — Gen,  xlvii,  20.  In  all  thast 
cases  the  usual  tenns  of  huy  and  sell  as  commonly 
applied  in  traffic,  are  resorted  to,  although  one  <^ 
these  cases  was  the  sale  of  the  body  and  person  of  a 
man^  namely,  Joseph,  or  the  thing  bought,  the  same 
as  any  other  goods  or  chattels. 

During  this  famine,  Joseph  not  only  bought  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  but  he  also  bought  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  men,  women  and  children,  for  com. 

Respecting  the  case  of  the  Elgyptians,  we  will  giipv 
the  whole  account,  that  the  reader  may  judge  wheth* 
er  Joseph  did  actually  buy  the  Egyptians  as  a  man 
would  buy  any  thing  else.  See  Gen.  xlvii,  from  the 
16th  to  the  26th  verse  inclusive. 

And  when  money  failed  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
all  the  Egyptians  came  to  Joseph,  and  said:  give  us 
com,  for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence,  for  the 
money  faileth.  And  Joseph  said,  give  your  cattle, 
and  I  will  give  you  food  for  your  cattle  if  money 
fiul  [was  not  this  a  goods  and  chattels  bargain  1]» 
And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph,  and  Jo- 
seph gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and 
for  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  at  the  herds,  and  for  the 
asses — and  he  bought  with  bread  all  the  cattle  that 

But  to  this  account,  Josephus  adds,  that  with  the 
cattle  Joseph  hougki  all  their  slaves.  From  this  fact, 
it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  had  slaves,  and  that 
they  sold  them  to  Josej^,  who  did  not  refuse  to  buy 
them,  which,  had  it  been  a  sin  to  do  so,  as  abolition- 
ists  contend,  he  would  not  have  done  it,  famine  or  no 
fomine. 
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But  the  story  is  not  yet  finished ;  for  when  the 
year  was  at  an  end,  and  their  bread  was  gone,  for 
which  they  had  given  their  cattle  and  slaves,  they 
came  imto  Joseph  and  said,  '^  We  will  not  hide  it^ 
how  that  our  money  is  spent,  also  thou  hast  our  herds 
of  cattle ;  there  is  not  aught  left  in  the  sight  of  our 
lord  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands.  Wherefore  shall 
we  die  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and  our  lands ;  buy 
us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will 
be  servants  [slaves]  unto  Pharaoh.  And  Joseph 
bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  }»revailed 
over  them,  so  that  the  land  became  Pharaoh's ;  and 
as  for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities^  from  one 
end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end 
lb«reof,^  having  a  right  to  do  this  in  virtue  of  his 
jmrduise  of  their  bodies. 

Surely  this  was  a  hena  fide  contract,  equally  so 
>  with  any  other  bargain,  where  the  money  is  paid  for 
the  thing  bought.  And  why  should  not  this  have 
been  so,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  king's  money, 
during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  had  bought,  by  the 
management  of  Joseph,  all  the  grain  the  Egyptians 
had  to  spare,  which  he  laid  up  in  the  granaries  of  the 
country. 

This  grain,  therefore,  was  the  property  of  the  king, 
and  it  could  not  be  parted  with  without  an  equiva- 
lent, and  that  equivalent  was  had  in  manejfy  cattle^ 
slaves^  land^  and  finally  the  hodies  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  by  which  means  they  fcecame  even  the 
slaves  of  Pharaoh. 

But  out  of  that  condition,  the  generosity  of  their 
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lung,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  chief  minister,  Joseph 
the  Hebrew,  delivered  them  by  making  them  an  of- 
fer. This  offer  was,  that  they  should  receive  seed  at 
his  hand,  and  should  sow  the  land  with  that  seed, 
and  should  forever  thereafter  give  to  Pharaoh  one- 
fifth  of  the  increase  as  the  price  of  their  redemption* 
That  this  was  a  generous  offer,  and  one  which  they 
might  think  themselves  happy  to  have  made  to  theiUi 
is  shown  from  the  remarks  of  Joseph  on  the  occasion, 
which  were  as  follows — Gen.  xlvii,  23,  "  Then  Jo- 
seph said  unto  the  people,  behold  I  have  bought  you 
this  day,  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo !  here  is  seed, 
and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  in  the  increase,  that  you  shall  give  the  fifth  un- 
to Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own  for  the 
seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food,  and  for  your 
household,  and  for  food  for  your  little  ones." 

Was  this  a  reciprocal  agreement  between  Pharaoh 
and  the  people  ? — never.  It  was  a  case  of  the  most 
perfect  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which,  for  a  return  of  the  money  that  had 
been  laid  out  for  grain  during  the  seven  years'  fam- 
ine, Pharaoh  said  I  will  have  one-fifth  of  the  increase 
of  the  land  for  ever  (which  in  all  time  before  was 
not  the  case)  as  an  equivalent  for  my  money  and  its 
interest. 

But  what  said  the  Egyptians  to  this  mandate  7 
Did  they  higgle  at  it,  as  men  will  do  in  making  bar- 
gains, when  the  parties  are  independent  of  each  other? 
Ab,  they  did  not,  as  there  was  no  alternative;  but 
replied,  as  the  most  abject  suppliants,  "7%<m  hast 
saved  our  lives;  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  our 
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lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants."  Hero  the 
people  were  set  free  from  absolute  slavery,  and  exalt- 
ed to  the  character  of  v(issals,  or  renters  of  the  land, 
which  was  not  their  condition  prior  to  the  famine — 
the  revenues  of  the  government  having  been  collected 
in  some  other  way. 

If  it  were  a  true  solution  of  the  matter  that  the 
Avord  buy  signified,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the  He- 
brew language,  the  law  of  Moses,  &^c.,  no  more  than 
to  hire^  excluding  a  third  person  in  such  a  transac- 
tion, then  it  would  follow  that  the  com  which  the 
sons  of  Jacob  bought  in  Egypt  was  only  hired;  the 
parcel  of  land  botight  by  Jacob  of  the  Shechemites, 
for  a  certain  price  in  silver,  was  only  hired;  the  cave 
bought  by  Abraham  of  the  children  of  Heth  for  a 
place  of  burial,  for  so  much  money  by  weight,  was 
only  hired;  when  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  the  Midianites,  who  bought  him  for  twenty  pieces 
of  silver,  it  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  hiring  him  out 
to  those  merchants. 

Were  this  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptural  word 
&uy,  then,  indeed,  as  the  abolitionists  contend  in  their 
writings,  all  the  bondmen  of  the  negro  race  of  old 
Canaan  were  but  so  many  hired  men  and  hired  maids 
to  the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  word  buy,  in  all  lan- 
guages, no  matter  how  it  is  spoken,  or  how  it  sounds, 
the  true  and  highest  meaning  of  the  word  signifies 
to  purchase  any  thing  human  beings  traffic  in. 
No  matter  what  the  article  i^,  as  the  power  of  cus- 
tom is  able  to  make  any  thing  an  article  of  trade 
which  is  tangible — a  human  being,  an  ox,  or  a  piece 
of  laud.     Afler  this,  its  first,  highest  and  radical 
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meaning,  there  are  a  number  of  other  matters  to 
which  the  word  buy  can  be  applied,  and  are  called 
its  accommodated^  or  secondary  uses  or  meanings. 
For  instance,  a  person's  education  may  cost  much 
money  J  and  yet,  as  education  is  not  a  tangible  thing, 
it  cannot  be  sold;  and  still  it  may  be  said  that  educa- 
tion was  boughij  even  with  money.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  and  Uterally  true  after  all,  as  all  the  money 
in  the  world  cannot  6uy  a  man  an  education ;  it  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  iniettectual  exerticms  and  in- 
dividual study.  In  a  case  like  this,  therefore,  the 
words  buy  and  bought  are  used  only  in  their  second 
ary,  figurative,  or  accommodated  uses. 

In  this  way  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  men  should 
buy  wisdom  and  aell  it  not;  that  is,  do  not  make  an 
unwise  or  a  foolish  use  of  wisdom,  or  cast  it  not 
away.  In  relation  to  the  means  of  man's  salvation, 
it  is  said  that  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  but  not 
with  money;  and  yet  we  are  actually  bought  from 
immediate  death,  and  eternal  non-existence,  in  the 
loins  of  Adam  when  he  fell,  by  the  blood  of  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  prospectively  died  for  the  race  of  man 
before  the  world  was  made;  or  we  should  never 
have  had  any  existence  at  all,  Adam  and  Eve  alone 
excepted. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  paying  to  the  priest- 
hood of  their  worship  redemption  money  for  their 
souls  (see  Numbers  xviii,  15,  and  iii,  45,  61),  was  in 
some  sense,  no  doubt,  a  typical  thing — alluding  to 
the  need  every  man  has  of  a  Redeemer's  blood  to 
save  his  soul,  and  was  also  given  in  support  of  the 
worship  of  the  altar,  where  Jehovah  was  adored. 
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Now,  what  though  money  was  paid  in  this  and  the 
other  cases,  as  mentioned  above,  yet  there  was  no 
transaction  of  the  trafficking  character,  as  is  the  fact 
when  men  buy  and  sell  articles  of  tangible  natures, 
the  words  buy,  bought  and  seU  being  used  here  only 
in  their  secondary,  accommodated  or  emblematical 
senses,  and  applied  to  moral  or  abstract  subjects,  and 
not  to  things  tangible. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  just  referred  to,  the 
first  bom  of  all  the  Hebrews  was  to  be  redeemed  with 
money,  which  went  to  support  the  priesthood.  Out 
of  this  fact,  or  from  this  fact,  abolitionists,  in  their 
writings,  will  have  it,  that  if  the  word  buy,  as  used 
in  Leviticus,  25th  chapter,  related  to  the  purchase 
of  bondmen  from  among  the  heathen  Canaanites,  by 
which  they  became  property,  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  same  meaning  in  the  case  of  the  redemption  of 
the  first  bom  among  the  Hebrews,  because  they  were 
redeemed  with  money,  and  were,  therefore,  as  much 
bought  as  were  the  bondmen  alluded  to  in  Leviticus, 
and,  of  necessity,  were  equally  an  article  of  property. 

But  all  this  reasoning  of  theirs  is  but  nonsense,  of 
the  poorest  description — a  mere  shuffling  of  mixed  up 
and  confused  ideas.  This  is  apparent  when  we 
come  to  know  who  it  was  that  were  required  thus  to 
redeem  the  first  bom  children  at  the  hand  of  the 
priest.  It  was  the  parents  who  were  required  to  do 
this,  who  could  not,  and  did  not  thereby  increase 
their  right  to  their  own  children ;  neither  could  the 
pnest  seize  and  sell  such  children  as  were  not  thus 
redeemed;  it  was  a  sin  of  omission,  to  be  punished 
by  the  Divine  hand,  and  not  by  man,  if  the  money 
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was  not  paid  at  the  altar,  for  their  soul^  typical  re- 
demption. 

Because  the  parents  were  required  thus  to  redeem 
their  children,  in  reference  to  God  and  the  blood  of 
the  to  be  crucified  Messiah,  who  was  to  come,  therein 
acknowledging  that  they  were  bought  prospectively^ 
by  the  anticipated  death  of  Christ,  could  in  no  pos- 
sible way  make  bought  slaves  of  such  children,  nor 
increase  the  natural  or  moral  right  the  parents  had 
to  their  offspring  as  Hebrews.  Therefore,  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  as  argued  by  abolitionists,  cannot  apply 
to  the  argument,  as  it  respects  the  actual  purchase 
of  slaves,  or  to  the  word  buy,  as  if  this  word  could 
be  tortured  into  the  word  redeem,  as  used  in  relation 
to  the  first  born  among  the  Hebrews.  For  argu- 
ments of  this  description,  see  "  The  Bible  against 
Slavery^  No.  6,  year  1838.  page  18,  and  onward. 

It  is  asserted  by  abolitionists,  that  between  the 
buyer  and  the  person  bought,  as  spoken  of,  Leviticus 
XXV,  whether  it  related  to  Hebrew  servants,  or  to  bond 
servants,  bought  of  the  heathen  Canaanites,  that  there 
was  a  mutual  stipulating  between  the  parties — tho 
buyer  and  the  person  bought.  But  this  is  not  true; 
as  no  Hebrew  person  who  was  sold  for  debt,  for  theft, 
or  for  any  other  legal  reason,  had  a  word  to  say  on 
the  subject,  as  dictating  the  sale.  For  it  was  the  law 
which  sold  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  not  them- 
selves;  it  was  the  law  that  did  this,  as  it  would  sell, 
by  the  means  of  an  auctioneer,  any  article  of  property  \ 

now-a-days  at  auction ;  there  was  no  other  way  to 
sell  a  delinquent  debtor  or  a  criminal.  How,  there- 
fore, could  the  delinquent  stipulate  at  all  in  the  matter? 
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There  is  a  case,  however,  stated  in  this  same  chap- 
ter, the  25th  of  Leviticus,  occupying  from  the  47th  to 
the  55th  verse  inclusive,  where  it  is  shown  that  a 
poor  Hebrew  might  sell  himself  to  his  rich  neighbor, 
in  which,  no  doubt,  there  was,  of  necessity ,  and  also 
of  propriety,  a  stipulating  of  terms  on  the  part  of  the 
man  sellinf;  himself  and  the  man  who  might  buy 
him :  this  case  we  cannot  see  differed  any  way  from 
a  man  hiring  himself  out  till  such  time  as  his  wages 
should  pay  the  debt,  or  to  the  end  of  his  life,  if  he 
would,  as  have  many,  in  all  ages.  But  if  by  any 
means  he  could  redeem  himself,  or  if  his  relations 
could  redeem  him,  then  they  or  he  might  do  so,  even 
though  the  time  agreed  on  was  not  yet  expired. 
But  what  has  this  case  to  do,  or  indeed  a7iy  case  of  the 
Hebrew  servitude,  with  the  case  of  Canaanitish  bond- 
men? We  answer — nothing  at  all,  in  any  possible 
way,  so  far  as  the  law  has  any  thing  to  say  about  it. 

In  relation  to  servants  of  the  Hebrew  character,  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  there  were  many  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  as  to  the  negro  or  Canaanite  bond- 
man there  was  tiofie,  as  it  related  to  con\pensation  in 
the  light  of  wages,  or  of  promised  freedom  [except  the 
eye  and  tooth  case] :  not  even  the  jubilees  could  reach 
their  condition,  as  their  state  of  servitude  was  to  be 
for  ever,  from  generation  to  generation — ^they  were  to 
be  the  everlasting  possession  or  property  of  the  He- 
brews, thoir  masters,  to  be  disposed  of  by  vnll,  by 
sales,  by  gifts,  or  in  any  such  way. 

There  is,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  a  very  great  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  stranger  servant,  the  bought 
Hebrew  servant,  the  hired  Hebrew  servant,  and  the 
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bond  servant  of  the  Canaanites,  as  was  proper ;  for  all 
the  other  kinds  of  servants  were,  in  some  way,  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Abrahamic  lineage,  descended  through 
various  channels  from  the  blood  of  Shem,  as  before 
shown ;  who  were  not  to  be  oppressed  as  slaves  and 
ruled  over  with  rigor,  in  that  particular,  as  wore  the 
bond  servants  of  the  Canaanitish  or  negro  race. 

But,  says  one  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  writer  of  this  book,  did  not  the  great  jubilee  of 
the  Jews,  which  took  place  every  fiftieth  year,  set  all 
slaves  free?  And  does  not  the  law  positively  refer  to 
the  case  of  bondmen  of  the  Canaanitish  description, 
who  were  slaves  among  the  Hebrews?  To  this  wc 
answer,  that  the  great  jubilee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
slaves  or  their  liberties,  in  any  way  whatever.  Our 
reasons  for  this  belief  we  shall  give  as  soon  as  we 
have  read  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  great  jubilee 
and  its  immimities.  See  {jcviticus  xxv,  8 — 10,  13, 
as  follows : 

"And  thou  shait  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years 
unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years,  and  the  space  of 
seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and 
nine  years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of 
the  jubilee  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  ;  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the 
trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  proclaim  liberty^ 
throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you;  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  family.  In  the  year  of 
this  jubilee,  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  posses- 
sion." 
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That  this  great  jubilee  did  not  refer  to  the  case  of 
slaves  or  bond  servants,  we  learn  from  the  fact  that 
slaves  had  no  possessions  in  the  country  at  all;  and 
as  the  Hebrews,  at  the  time  the  law  iiras  given,  were 
instnicted,  in  the  very  decalc^e  itselfj  to  destroy 
and  dispossess  all  the  Canaanites  of  their  country, 
when  they  should  begin  to  enter  upon  it,  by  war  and 
conquest,  how,  therefore,  could  the  jubilee,  in  its 
phraseology,  have  had  the  least  allusion  to  that  peo- 
ple, in  their  favor?  The  supposition  is  wholly  un- 
tenable. 

But  to  the  Hebrews,  one  and  all,  who  should  sell 
or  lose  their  &mily  possession  of  land,  the  jubilee 
should  be  their  great  emancipator  and  restorer  of 
their  rights.  This,  and  nothing  but  this,  was  the 
liberty  proclaimed  to  all  the  inhabitants,  as  reads  the 
10th  verse  above  quoted,  which  is  qualified  or  ex- 
plained in  the  13th,  and  relates  only  to  land,  and  the 
impoverished  Hebrews  who  were  to  return  "every 
man  to  his  possessions^  But  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  had  no  possession  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  at  all,  nor  families  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
How,  therefore,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  immuni- 
ties (^  the  greater  jubilee  could  reach  the  case  of  any 
other  race  than  the  Hebrews  themselves?  Overturn 
this  condusion  he  that  can. 

Thus,  as  we  believe,  the  passage  on  which  aboli- 
tionists rely  so  securely  for  the  freedom  of  Canaanit- 
ish  bondmen  in  the  law,  every  great  jubilee,  is  fairly 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  by  absolute  logical 
demonstration.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  abolition- 
ists have  cast  much  dust  of  sophistry  into  the  greai 
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arcanum  of  public  opinion  and  belief  arguing  and 
contending  that  the  institutions  of  Moses  made  no 
difference  between  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants 
and  the  negro  bofid  men  of  the  Canaanitish  descrip- 
tion ;  and  have  striven  to  cover  the  latter  with  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  former,  as  if  there 
really  was  no  difference  intended  in  that  law. 

The  rigor y  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  might  be  exercised  upon  bond  servants  of  the 
Canaanitish  or  heathen  race,  but  not  on  servants  of 
the  Hebrews,  we  do  not  understand  to  have  consist- 
ed of  personal  abuse  or  torture,  either  by  hunger, 
stripes,  mutilations,  or  improper  exposures  of  life  or 
limb ;  for  the  law  forbade  this,  where  it  is  written, 
that  if  a  master  knocked  out  a  tooth,  or  an  eye  of  his 
servant,  he  should  go  free  on  those  accounts,  as  is 
stated  in  Exodus  xxi,  26, 27 ;  and  yet  it  is  written  in 
the  same  chapter,  namely,  the  xxi,  at  the  20th  and 
22d  verses,  that  ^'  if  a  man  smite  his  (man)  servant, 
or  his  (maid)  servant,  with  a  rod,  and  he  (or  she)  die 
under  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  punished.  Not- 
withstanding, if  he  (or  she)  continue  a  day  or  two,  he 
shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  was  his  money. 

From  this  text,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  law  did  but  little  in  defense  of  the  personal  and 
physical  happiness  of  bond  servants  among  the  He- 
brews ;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  as 
the  texts  to  this  point,  either  direct  or  indirect,  are  | 

numerous. 

But  no  such  treatment  is  allowed  of  in  the  law  to- 
ward Hebrew  servants,  as  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
oppress  them,  or  to  rule  over  them  with  rigor  in  any 
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way,  because  th^  were  brethren^ to  their  masters, 
and  not  to  be  treated  as  hired  men. 

The  bondnum  was  unknown  m  law ;  he  had  no  cir- 
il  rights,  no  voice  in  community — could  not  be  a  wit- 
ness in  courts  of  law  or  religion — could  not  implead 
the  master  in  cases  of  abuse  or  disagreement,  but 
was  wholly  at  the  will  of  his  owner.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  servants — as  their 
condition  of  servitude  did  not  disenfranchize  them  as 
citizens,  in  any  degree  whatever,  as  they  were  not  to 
be  oppressed  as  bond  servants  might  be.  This,  as 
above,  was  the  rigor  which  was  not,  and  could  not, 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  other  class  of  servants 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  the  Hamite  race  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  curse  of  Noah. 

As  to  any  national  privilege,  of  which  a  bond  senh 
ant  might  partake  among  the  Hebrews,  there  was 
but  onBj  and  this  was  in  the  matter  of  rehgion.  A 
bond  servant  being  circumcised,  might  eat  of  the  pass« 
over,  the  sign  of  the  common  salvation  of  man ;  but 
in  other  respects  this  circumstance  did  not  benefit 
the  slaves  any  more  than  their  embracing  Christian- 
ity in  the  days  of  the  apostles  benefited  them,  as  to 
their  temporal  condition ;  upon  which  we  shall  treat 
in  due  time  before  we  close  these  pages.  In  relation 
to  this  point,  see  Exodus  xii,  44,  45,  "  But  every 
man's  servant  that  is  bought  with  money ^  when  thou 
hast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof;"  that 
is,  he  might  eat  of  the  passover,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  in  his  favor,  except  rest  on  the  sabbath  day,  the 
same  as  the  cattle. 

As  to  the  Hebrews  trafficking  in  the  sale  and  pur- 
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chase  of  slaves,  it  is  contended  by  abolitionists  that 
they  did  not,  and  that  no  sale  of  the  kind  can  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
they  assume  that  such  transactions  were  abhorrent 
to  Uie  genius  of  the  law  and  religion  of  Moses.  But 
to  refute  this  notion,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Exo* 
DUB  xxi,  7 — 11,  where,  in  a  certain  case,  which 
the  reader  can  examine  for  himself,  it  is  said  that 
a  man  who  might  buy  a  maid  servant  of  a  He- 
brew father,  and  if  she  did  not  please  him  (the  pur* 
chaser),  then  he  might  let  her  be  redeemed,  to  get  his 
money  again  which  she  had  cost  him ;  but  '^  io  sell 
her  unto  a  strange  ncUion  he  shall  have  no  power. ^ 

Now,  from  the  very  prohibition  itself  we  infer  that 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  selling  the  poor  of  their 
own  people  to  other  nations,  was  in  vogue  at  the 
time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  even  while  they 
were  yet  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  new  law  given  from 
I  Sinai,  this  was  forbidden.    If  this  was  not  the  case, 
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would  God,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  have  instituted 
laws  against  practices  and  abuses,  which  did  not  and  i 

could  never  exist  Therefore,  as  God  foreknew  that 
as  soon  as  the  Hebrews  should  get  possession  of  the 
country  of  Canaan,  they  would  deal  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  the  Canaanites,  according  to  the  law 
he  was  then  giving  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
he  straightly  forbade  them  to  indulge  in  this  thing 
toward  their  brethren,  the  Hebrews,  saying  that 
they  should  not  sell  each  other  to  a  strange  nation 
as  they  might  the  Canaanites,  while  he  left  no 
such  mandate  on  record  respecting  the  people  of 
Ham,  who  were  then  the  aborigines  of  old  Canaan, 
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whither  for  war  and  conquest  the  twelve  tribes  were 
bound. 

Moses  and  the  tribes  were  yet  in  the  desert  when 
the  law  was  given,  which  said,  on  the  subject  of  ser^ 
,  vants,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  when  they  should 
\  come  into  the  promised  land,  and  should  have  ser- 
I  vants  of  their  own  blood,  and  should  deal  in  selling 
^  them  among  themselves  (as  it  appears  they  did  from 
Exodus  xxi,  7),  that  they  should  make  a  distinction 
between  Hebrew  servants  and  servants  of  the  Cana* 
anitish  description ;  the  former,  they  might  deal  in 
among  themselves  only  in  the  way  the  law  directed, 
but  the  latter  they  might  sell  to  whom  they  would^ 
to  strange  nations  and  all :  there  should,  in  this  re- 
spect, be  no  prohibition,  as  there  was,  and  should  be^ 
in  the  other — ^the  Hebrew  servants. 

The  selling  of  bondmen,  by  and  among  the  He-* 
brews,  appears  from  aito^Aer  clause  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  is  of  similar  import  with  the  one  just  now 
cited ;  it  prohibited  their  dealing  in  slaves  or  servants 
of  their  otim  blood  in  the  sam^  way  they  might  deal 
in  slaves  of  the  negro  character.  See  Leviticus  xxv, 
42,  as  follows :  ''  For  they  (the  Hebrews)  are  mt/  ser* 
vants  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Eg]rpU 
they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bond  men,"  or  as  absolute 
slaves. 

By  this  mode  of  phraseology,  what  else  can  be  un- 
derstood than  that  while  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  sell  their  own  blood  as  band^nen  out  of  the  coun« 
tryj  they  might,  however,  buy  and  sell  heathen  no* 
gro  men  for  bond  men,  and  thus  traffic  in  them  as  an 
article  of  trade  or  commerce.    Surely  the  practice  is 
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ttMcUlj/,  if  not  emphatically,  admitted  in  the  clause  just 
above  quoted  out  of  the  law  of  God. 

But  to  make  the  fact  still  more  clear,  namely,  that 
the  Jews  did  actually  deal  in  slaves  of  the  negro  race, 
see  the  Book  of  Joel,  third  chapter,  where  it  is  shown 
that  because  the  Tj/rianSf  Ztdonians^  and  people  of 
Palestine,  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  those  just 
named,  being  all  Hamites  of  old  Canaan,  had  abused 
the  Hebrews  while  captives  among  them  at  a  certain 
time,  by  ridicule,  and  by  selling  their  little  ones  at 
drinking  houses  for  wine,  and  at  houses  of  ill-fame 
for  the  piu-pose  of  riot  and  lewdness,  that  they  should 
themselves  be  sold  by  the  Jews  in  their  turn,  as  a  rei> 
ompense,  or  as  a  judgment  on  their  own  heads,  for 
having  done  so  great  a  deed  of  wickedness. 

But,  says  one,  if  it  was  wicked  for  the  people  of 
Tyre  and  Zidonia  to  sell  the  little  children  of  the 
Jews,  why  was  it  not  just  as  wicked  for  the  Jews  to 
sell  the  Zidonians,  and  the  people  of  Canaan?  To 
solve  this  question,  you  must  ask  the  determining 
councils  and  judgments  of  God,  which,  on  this  sub« 
ject,  are  all  set  down  in  the  great  record  of  his  doings 
toward  that  race  of  men,  namely,  the  Scriptures,  and 
are  his  judicial  acts  concerning  them. 

The  passages  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  above  alluded 
to,  read  as  follows :  "  For,  behold  in  those  days,  and 
in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all  nations, 
and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat  (or  the  field  of  battle),  and  will  plead  with  them 
there,  for  my  people  and  my  heritage  Israel,  whom 
they  [the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians]  have  scattered 
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among  the  nations,  and  parted  my  land.  And  they 
have  cast  lots  for  my  people,  and  have  given  a  boy 
for  an  harlot^  and  sold  a  girl  for  wiiiey  that  they 
might  drink.  Yea,  and  what  have  ye  to  do  with  me, 
O  Tyie  and  Zidon,  and  all  the  coast  of  Palestine  ? 
will  ye  render  me  a  recompense?  and  if  ye  recom- 
pense (yet)  swiftly  and  speedily  will  I  return  your 
recompense  upon  your  own  head:  because  ye  have 
taken  my  silver  and  my  gold,  and  have  carried  them 
into  3rour  temples,  my  goodly  pleasant  things :  the 
children  also  of  Judah,  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem, . 
have  ye  sold  unto  the  Chrecians  [a  great  way  to  the 
west],  that  ye  might  remove  them  far  from  their 
border.  Behold,  I  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place, 
whither  ye  have  sold  them,  and  will  return  your  rec- 
ompense [or  doings]  upon  your  own  heads.  And  I 
will  seU  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them 
to  the  ScU)eanSy  a  people  far  off;  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it" 

Here  it  is  certainly  stated  that  the  Jews  might, 
and  actually  should^  sell  the  people  of  Palestine,  who 
were  of  the  race  of  Ham,  the  heathen  negroes  of  old 
Canaan,  which  was  fulfilled  as  follows :  The  Jews 
had  been  made  in  great  numbers  prisoners  of  war, 
and  carried  away  into  captivity  by  the  Tyrians  prior 
to  the  time  of  Joel  the  Prophet^  and  were  sold  to  the 
Chrecians^  who  dwelt  about  the  western  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  now  known  as  Spain  and  Italy,  far 
west  of  Judea,  but  were  released  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  was  a  Greek,  and  by  his  successors,  when 
they  returned  again  to  Judea.    But  when  this 'great 
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Scriptures,  respecting  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
progeny  of  Ham  by  the  Jews,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
'*  a  mere  silent  entry, ^^  made  by  the  prophet  Joel,  of 
the  wicked  deeds  and  acts  of  those  Jews,  as  abolition* 


warrior  had  made  a  conquest  of  T\fre,  which  the 
reader  will  not  forget  was  a  Canaanitish  city  arid 
kingdom,  he  reduced  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  state  of  slavery,  men,  women,  and  childreOf 
amounting  to  30,000  at  one  time,  who  were  sold  on 
the  spot  to  whosoever  would  buy  them.  And  besides 
this,  when  Artaxerxes-Ochus  destroyed  Zidon,  anoth- 
er city  of  old  Canaan,  and  had  reduced  the  captives 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  the  Jetos,  as  Joel  had  foretold| 
were  present,  and  bought  as  many  as  they  could,  and 
sold  them  again  to  the  Sabeans,  a  people  dwelling 
far  to  the  east  of  old  Phoenicia  or  Palestine,  in  Arabia* 
deserta,  bordering  on  the  sea  of  Arabia,  which  is  an 
arm  or  bay  of  the  Indian  ocean,  a  distance  of  full  600 
miles  from  Zidonia,  their  native  country,  among 
which  people  they  are  slaves  to  this  day,  as  also  in 
both  Indies,  Hindostan,  and  in  all  Asia. 

Here  we  see  the  Jews,  by  the  direct  providence  ef 
God,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesy  of  Joel,  as 
well  as  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
curse  of  Noah,  speculating  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  vast  droves  of  the  negroes  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  as 
is  often  done,  now*a-days,  with  the  same  race  of  peo* 
pie  in  the  United  States,  and  parts  of  Europe,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  agreement  among  the  pow^ 
ers  of  Christendom,  making  it  piracy  to  do  so ;  so 
careful  is  the  Divine  veracity  of  its  own  honor.  . 

Is  this  account,  as  above  given,  from  the  Holy 
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ists  would  say  it  was,  when  both  prophesy  and  Prov- 
idence, as  well  as  the  direct  mandate  of  God  on  the 
subject,  are  all  seen  engaged  tc^ether  to  accomplish 
it,  and  it  was  accomplished  ? 

But,  says  one,  what  was  the  mandate  of  God  on 
the  subject  above  alluded  to?  It  was  this :  God  said 
by  the  mouth  of  Joel,  one  of  his  prophets,  that  the 
JewS|  should  absolutely  sell  the  blacks  of  old  Tyre 
to  the  Sabeans  (red  men),  and  they  did  it  according- 
ly as  God  had  determined  they  should. 

Who,  afler  reading  and  considering  these  cases,  as 
presented  on  the  pages  above,  will  still  object,  and 
say,  that  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  account  found| 
where  a  Hebrew,  Jew,  or  Israelite,  sold  again  the 
slave  that  he  had  bought. 

But  in  pursuit  of  the  same  subject  namely,  that 
the  Jews  did  traffic  in  slaves,  we  are  able  to  prove 
that  Solomon,  the  wisest  king  who  ever  sat  on  a 
throne,  the  great  and  good  monarch  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  actually  carried  on  a  regular  trade  in  slaves 
from  countries  very  far  from  Judea,  where  he  resided, 
as  well  also  as  in  Canaan,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

In  proof  of  this,  see  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  by 
JosephuS)  book  8,  chapter  7,  page  293,  as  follows: 
"  King  Solomon  had  many  ships  that  lay  upon  the 
sea  of  Tarsus  (the  Red  Sea) ;  these  he  commanded 
to  carry  out  all  sorts  of  merchandise  unto  the  re- 
motest nations,  by  the  sale  of  which,  silver  and 
gold  were  brought  to  the  king,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ivory,  apes,  and  Ethiopians  ;  and  they  finished 
their  voyage,  going  and  returning^  in  three  years' 
time." 
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Josephus  is  not  alone  in  this,  for  the  Rabbi  say  the 
same  thing,  that  is,  that  the  ships  of  Solomon  went 
to  Africa  (Clarke),  and  as  he  possessed  many  thou- 
sands of  black  slaves  of  the  Canaanite  character, 
what,  in  his  mind,  could  therefore  arise,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  his  adding  to  the  number  of  the  same  race  of 
men,  though  procured  from  a  distant  country,  or  the 
places  of  their  nativity.  2  Chron.  ix,  21.  In  the 
wars  the  Jews  had  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Lybians, 
from  Africa,  as  in  the  case  of  Ascl^  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  about  900  years  B.  C.  See  2  Chronicles, 
chap.  xiv.  In  that  war,  Zerah,  the  black  king  of 
Ethiopia,  had  a  million  of  men,  with  whom  he  in- 
vaded Judea,  and  was  wholly  defeated  by  Asa,  for  . 
God  fought  the  battle.  All  the  prisoners  of  this  in- 
comprehensible host  were  taken  and  held  as  slaves, 
which  was  the  usage  of  war  in  those  times. 

But  if  the  word  Ethiopian,  as  used  by  Josephus, 
to  the  mind  of  any  reader,  should  not  exactly  prove 
that  negroes  or  black  men  were  alluded  to  by  him, 
we  will  state  that  the  American  folio  edition  of  Jo- 
sephus says  negroes^  instead  of  Ethiopians,  which,  in 
reality,  are  but  two  words  meaning  the  same  thing; 
making  it  clear,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Solo- 
mon did  trade  in  negroes  bought  in  foreign  countries, 
from  those  who  had  them  to  sell,  or  Josephus  is  no 
authority. 

But  the  authenticity  of  Josephus  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, in  relation  to  the  voyages  spoken  of  by  that  his- 
torian, for  the  account  is  corroborated  by  the  Scrip- 
tures :  see  1  Kings  x,  22,  where  those  voyages  are 
specifically  described.    And  besides  this  traffic  of  his  • 
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from  foreign  countries,  the  land  of  Ophir,  &c.,  Solo* 
mon  made  slaves  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  blacks 
of  old  Canaan,  while  building  the  temple,  his  own 
house,  and  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  the  store  citiesy  and 
Hamathj  the  upper  and  lower  Bethoran,  fenced  cities, 
with  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  as  well  as  BelcUhj  all 
great  and  magnificent  works,  of  immense  cost  and 
labor,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the  present  day, 
especially  those  of  Tiuhnar  of  the  desert. 

Solomon  was  not  ignorant  of  the  judicial  act  of 
God,  as  made  known  by  the  mouth  of  iVboA,  respect* 
ing  the  descendants  of  Ham,  nor  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, which  indorsed  that  judicial  enactment  by  the 
ministry  of  angels,  respecting  the  people  of  the  blacks, 
in  their  exposedness  to,  and  fitness  for,  slavery.  He 
was  not  ignorant  oiJoshuafs  opinion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  expressed  when  that  renowned  warrior  told 
the  Gibeonites,  who  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  race 
of  Ham,  in  Canaan,  that  they  were  cursed,  and  never 
to  be  freed  firom  being  bondmen  or  slaves. 

That  king  Solomon  had  slaves  in  abundance,  is 
written  by  his  own  hand,  which  writing  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  that  he  bought  them  is  also  stated  by  him, 
and  that  from  the  slaves  thus  bought,  or  otherwise 
procured  in  the  negro  countries,  he  raised  others,  as 
^o  the  owners  of  slaves  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  proof  of  the  above,  see  Ecclesiastes  ii,  7,  as 
follows :  "  I  got  me  servants  and  maidens,  and  had 
servants  bom  in  my  house." 

Now,  Solomon  was  a  preacher^  or  a  minister  of 
religion,  as  well  as  a  king,  as  he  calls  himself  tkus 
in  chap,  i,  verse  1,  of  Eccl.,  and  if  such  a  man  had 
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slaves  of  the  negro  race  (as  to  enslave  any  other  peo* 
pie  was  not  tolerated  by  their  law),  why  is  it  that 
ministers  of  religicm  at  the  present  time  may  not  also 
have  them  if  they  desire  it?  The  possession  of  prop* 
erty  was  never  abrogated  to  the  Jews  by  the  edicts 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  slaves,  were  esteem^  property 
by  them  in  every  age  of  their  existence;  the  abro* 
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gating  power  of  the  neu)  dispensation,  therefore,  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  slave  question  then^  nor  now, 
than  it  had  with  any  property,  or  any  other  subject 
not  embraced  in  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  religion; 
this  is  the  very  reason  why  St  Paul,  nor  any  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  no,  not  even  Christ 
himself,  did  not  meddle  with  that  sulgect,  otherwise 
than  to  admonish,  or  command^  that  masters  of 
slaves  should  treat  them  with  kindness. 

In  the  above  scripture  it  is  seen  that  Solomon 
speaks  of  his  possessions  of  cattle  and  slaves,  all  in 
one  verse,  in  no  way  varying  either  the  sense  or  the 
phraseology,  making  no  distinction,  but  amalgamates 
them  together  as  an  item  in  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
digious wealth. 

But  not  only  Solomon  procured  slaves  from  Africa, 
but  all  the  kings  of  the  East,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Modes,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  &c.,  which  is 
intunated  in  the  xixth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  as. 
follows :  "In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of 
Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Eg3rptian  into  Assyria ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians."  In  this  verse 
their  state  of  slavery  is  more  than  intimated,  which 
they  were  to  endure  among  the  Assyrians  as  slaves. 
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But  in  the  xxth  chapter,  verses  3  and  4,  the  fact  of 
their  being  enslaved  by  those  eastern  powers  is  plain- 
ly stated,  as  follows :  ''And  the  Lord  said,  Like  as 
my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked  and  barefoot 
thzee  years  for  a  sign  and  a  wonder  upon  Egypt  and 
upon  Ethiopia ;  so  shall  the  king  of  Assjrria  lead  away 
the  Egyptians  prisimers,  and  the  Ethiopians  cap^ 
tiveSf  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  even  with 
their  buttocks  uncovered  to  the  shame  of  Egypt." 

Thus  we  see  that  in  all  ages,  Africa  has  been  the 
great  breeding  house  of  slaves  for  all  mankind,  for 
at  this  day  all  Asia  is  fiill  of  negro  slaves,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  slaves  of  those  first  ages,  procured 
from  old  Canaan  and  Africa. 

For  an  account  of  the  almost  countless  number  of 
Ganaanitish  bondmen  employed  in  the  works  of  Sol- 
omon, see  book  of  Joshua  ix,  23,  and  2  Chron.  ii, 
17, 18.  See  also  1  Kings  ix,  20-22,  for  an  account 
oi  the  bond  service,  levied  by  Solomon  upon  the 
AmoriteSf  Hivites,  Perizzites^  HUtiiea  and  Jebusites^ 
who  were  all  of  the  black  race  of  the  Canaanites,  die 
sons  of  Ham. 

According  to  Josephus,  book  viii,  p.  21,  Solomon 
took  the  tribute  due  to  him  from  a  certain  district  of 
old  Canaan  situate  between  Lybanus  and  the  city 
Ametha,  in  slaves,  so  many  a  yesur;  these  were  the 
blacks  of  that  country. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  Solomon  considered  it 
right  to  enslave  and  oppress  in  this  respect,  the  race 
of  Ham  wherever  he  could  find  them,  whether  in  old 
Canaan,  Africa,  or  any  where  else,  except  he  was  in 
league  or  compact,  by  treaty,  as  appears  to  have  been 
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the  case  between  him  and  Hiram,  the  king  of  Tjrre, 
at  that  particular  time,  and  in  that  district  over  which 
he  then  reigned. 

Now,  for  all  this^  we  do  not  find  that  Solomon  was 
reproved,  as  he  was  for  some  other  acts  of  his  life; 
there  arises,  therefore,  from  this  fact,  namely,  that  of 
his  not  being  reproved  for  enslaving  the  negro  rac^ 
a  strong  evidence  that  the  Jews,  their  kings,  priests, 
prophets,  elders,  patriarchs,  rulers  and  people,  held  it 
to  be  right,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  enslave  that  race  wherever  they  existed, 
except  in  cases  of  compacts  or  treaties,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tyre,  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Solo- 
mon had  leagues  of  amity,  for  the  time  being. 

No  nation  of  the  globe  has  equalled  the  Jews,  in 
the  enslaving  of  the  negro  nations  (except  the  negroes 
themselves),  for  even  Moses  assisted  in  reducing  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  nations  who  opposed  him  and 
the  Hebrews  in  their  progress  toward  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, to  personal  and  literal  slavery ;  these  were  the 
Amalekites,  dwelling  on  the  wilderness  side  of  Ca- 
naan, toward  Egypt  on  the  south. 

This  was  done  after  the  famous  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  over  which 
Moses  presided,  when  Hur  and  Aaron  supported  his 
arms,  as  he  held  out  toward  the  contending  armies 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  fatal  spear — see 
Exod.  xvii,  12.  The  prisoners  then  taken  in  that 
conflict  were  reduced  to  personal  slavery,  and  that 
under  the  eye  and  approval  of  Moses ;  which,  had  it 
been  wrong,  or  a  sin,  would  then  and  there  have 
been  rebuked,  as  God  allowed  of  no  heinous  or  pub- 
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lie  crime  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  to  go  impun- 
ished  and  reproved  on  the  spot. 

But  how  is  it  proved  that  Moses  did  this,  seeing 
the  Bible  does  not  mention  the  circumstance?  It  is 
proven  by  Josephus.  See  his  Jewish  Antiquities, 
book  iii,  chap,  ii,  p.  85,  who  there  says,  that  the  vic- 
tory then  won,  "  was  the  occasion  of  their  (the  He- 
brews) prosperity,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
future  ages  also ;  for  they  not  only  made  slaves  of 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  but  effectually  damped 
their  minds,  and  after  the  battle,  the  Hebrews  be- 
came terrible  to  all  that  dwelt  round  about  them." 

Even  the  temple  of  God  had  its  slaves  of  the  negro 
and  Canaanitish  race,  who  were  called  the  Nethin- 
ims  or  slaves  of  the  temple,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  the  CHbeoniteSj  condemned 
to  that  condition  by  Joshua.  See  1  Chron.  ix,  2. 
That  the  Jews  made  bond  slaves  of  such  of  the  Ca- 
naauites  as  they  took  in  war,  is  shown  1st  Chron.  v, 
from  the  18th  to  the  22d  verse  inclusive,  where  the 
history  of  a  great  battle  is  related,  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  a  people  of  old  Canaan, 
called  Hongarites,  of  whom  they  made  100,000  pris- 
oners. These  prisoners,  says  Clarke  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  place,  were  made  slaves  of,  and  not  slain 
in  the  war. 

From  1  Kings  ii,  39,  40,  it  appears  that  private 
citizens,  of  the  city  of  David,  had  slaves  of  the  black 
or  negro  race,  who  were  Canaanites.  The  place 
reads  as  follows :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  three  years  [in  the  time  of  king  David],  that  two 
servants  of  [one]  Shimei  ran  away  [out  of  Judea] 
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unto  Achish,  son  of  Maclui,  king  of  Gath.  And  they 
told  Shimei,  saying,  behold  thy  servants  be  in  Gath. 
And  Shimei  arose  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  to 
Gath,  to  Achish,  to  seek  his  servants  from  Gath." 

That  these  two  servants  were  of  the  negro  race,  is 
shown  by  their  running  away  to  Gath,  as  Gath  was 
inhabited  by  Philistines,  a  branch  of  the  house  or 
race  of  Mezarim,  a  son  of  Ham,  and  founder  of  the 
first  settlement  of  lower  Egypt.  These  Philistines, 
it  appears,  had  not  as  yet,  though  in  the  days  of  Da« 
vid,  been  cut  off  by  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  It  was, 
therefore,  naiural  for  the  two  slaves  of  the  wealthy 
Shimei  to  fly  for  protection  to  a  people  of  their  own 
color  and  nation.  Had  those  ser\^ants  been  of  the 
Hebrew  blood  and  entitled  to  their  freedom  at  the 
jubilee,  which  happened  at  the  end  of  every  six 
years,  they  never  would  have  fled  from  their  own 
people  and  country  to  a  negro  heathen  people.  If 
these  servants  of  Shimei  had  not  been  slaves,  in  the 
property  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  hired  men,  as 
abolitionists  contend  all  servants  were,  then  were  they 
free  men,  and  had  no  need  of  running  away  out  of 
the  country  from  their  owner;  neither  could  Shimei 
have  demanded  and  took  them  away  from  Gath,  as 
he  did,  had  they  not  been  slaves,  for  at  this  time  there 
was  no  war  between  the  Jews  and  the  people  of  Gath. 
They  were,  therefore,  slaves  and  of  the  race  of  Ham, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  Scriptures 
have  spoken  that  is  more  circumstantial  and  plain 
than  that  of  individual  slavery,  in  relation  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  blood  of  Ham.    First  of  all,  and 
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more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  giving  of 
the  law  by  Moses,  at  the  very  time  when  God  made 
a  covenant  with  Abraham  respecting  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  sign  of  which  was  circumcision,  we  find 
the  buying  of  slaves,  even  by  Abraham,  incidentally 
alluded  to.  See  Gen.  xvii,  13,  23,  as  follows:  "He 
that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with 
money,  must  needs  be  circumcised;  and  Abraham 
took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  bom  in  his 
house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money, 
every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house 
[slaves  and  all],  and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their 
foreskin,  in  the  self  same  day,  as  God  had  said  to 
him." 

In  Exodus  xii,  44,  the  buying  of  slaves  is  also  in- 
cidentally mentioned  as  follows:  "But  every  man 
servant  that  is  bought  for  money,  when  thou  hast  cir- 
cumcised him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof,"  that  is,  of 
the  passover.  But  that  such  servants  as  were  bought 
with  money,  as  above  spoken  of,  were  not  so  many 
hired  men,  as  abolitionists  seem  to  believe,  appears 
from  the  next  verse,  the  45th,  following  the  above 
quotation,  which  reads  thus:  "A  foreigner,  and  a 
hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  thereof." 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
bond  slave  was  not  considered  as  a  hired  man.  Is 
not  this  decisive  respecting  the  difierence  between 
the  two  characters? 

At  the  time  when  God  made  this  covenant  with 
Abraham,  he  was  dwelling  at  a  place  called  Bethel 
(Gen.  xiii,  3),  which  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Canaanite  country:   of  whom,  therefore,  could  he 
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have  bought  his  bondmeiii  except  of  the  black  peOi^ 
pie  of  Canaan,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  coun* 
try,  as  the  original  inhabitants.  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  many  of  his  slaves  were  brought  with  him  from 
Egypt,  on  hjs  return  from  that  country,  to  which  he 
and  Lot  had  fled  some  years  before,  on  account  of  a 
great  famine  in  the  country  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  12), 
as  at  the  time  he  was  rich  in  silver,  gold,  cattle  and 
slaves. 

In  these  countries,  Egypt  and  Canaan,  there  were 
at  this  time  no  other  people  but  the  aboriginal  ne- 
groes; the  people,  afterward  known  as  Ishmaelites, 
or  Arabs,  did  not  then  exist,  nor  had  the  white  na* 
tions  of  men  penetrated  those  countries  from  the 
north,  where  they  first  settled  after  the  flood.  The 
servants  or  slaves  of  Abraham,  therefore,  were  of  th/a 
negro  race,  and  them  only. 

Abraham  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fiat  of  Noah|  in. 
relation  to  that  people,  nor  of  their  naturally  low  ca^t 
of  mind:  on  which  accoimt  he  felt  for  them,  and 
bought  as  many  as  he  could  out  of  pity,  as  under  Ai» 
protection  they  were  much  more  happy  than  in  a  state 
of  freedom. 

Prom  Gen.  xxvi,  13,  14,  we  leam  that  Isaac,  the 
son  of  Abraham,  had  a  vast  host  of  slaves  at  the  time 
he  dwelt  in  Gtrahj  among  the  Philistines,  who  were, 
as  before  said,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Egypt 
The  account  is  as  follows :  "  And  the  man  [Isaac] 
waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew  imtil  he 
became  very  great ;  for  he  had  possessions  of  flocks, 
and  possessions  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants^ 
and  the  Philistines  envied  him."    In  this  /rait  of  the 
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patriarchal  history,  respecting  their  wealth,  it  sc^eds 
that  their  slave  property  is  mentioned,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  inventory,  the  same  as  is  the  account  of 
fiocks  and  herds,  making  no  difference  between  them. 

From  the  reasoning  of  Adam  Clarke  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  servant,  it  appears  that  the  term  stave 
is  the  highest  possible  idea  the  word  conveys,  while 
the  word  servant  is  but  a  secondary,  an  accommo- 
dated, or  lower  application  and  meaning  of  the  term. 
See  his  comment  on  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
page  36,  where  he  insists  that  to  be  the  servant  oi 
Jesua  Christ  was,  as  St  Paul  has  said,  to  be  his  slave 
or  property,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  himself,  or 
any  of  the  powers  of  soul  or  body — all  belonging  to 
his  master,  Jesus  Christ 

This,  therefore,  establishes  that  the  term,  bond  ser- 
vant,  as  used  every  where  in  the  Bible,  signifies  a 
bond  slave,  and  not  a  hired  servant,  or  a  servant  of 
any  other  kind,  but  slave  in  the  true  property  sense 
of  the  word.  And  who  is  the  man  who  can  gainsay 
the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Adam*  Clarke  on  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Hebrew  and  Greek?  Slavery, 
and  the  possession  of  slaves,  in  all  Patriarchal,  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  history,  as  given  in  the  Bible,  was 
as  popular  as  was  the  possession  of  property  of  any 
other  kind. 

That  the  great  store  of  servants  possessed  by  Isaac, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  when  he  lived  in  Gerar,  among 
the  Philistines  (south  toward  Egypt  and  not  a  great 
way  from  the  place  where,  in  after  ages,  the  temple 
was  built),  were  slaves  of  the  negro  race,  is  shown  from 
the  fiwst,  that  the  people  of  Canaan,  Egypt  Philistia- 
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&c^  were  blacks  at  that  time.  The  servants  or 
slaves,  therefore,  which  Isaac  had,  must  have  been 
of  that  race.  At  that  time  there  were  no  IshmaeliieSf 
no  Edomites,  no  MoabUes,  no  Ammonites — ^no  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob  or  Esau,  of  any 
account;  all  these  families,  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
flourishing,  were  but  young,  like  himself  and,  of  ne- 
cessity, were  at  that  time  but  few  in  number ;  even 
in  his  own  family  there  were  but  two  sons,  Jacob  and 
Esau.  From  this  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
slaves  he  had  were  somehow  procured  from  among 
the  people  where  he  sojourned  and  got  his  great 
wealth.  This,  to  the  writer,  appears  as  absolute  de- 
monstration. 

Of  the  same  race  were  the  servants  who  were  given 
to  Abraham  by  king  Abimelech,  of  Gerar,  long  before 
the  birth  of  Isaac.  See  Gen.  xx,  14,  where  there  is 
an  account  of  the  great  fear  that  king  fell  into  on  ac- 
count of  his  love  to  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife.  But  God 
showed  him,  in  a  dream,  that  he  must  not  touch  her, 
or  himself,  with  all  his  house,  should  die.  Now, 
when  Abimelech  had  seen  God  in  this  dream,  and 
had  been  directed  what  to  do,  it  is  written,  in  the 
chapter  above  quoted,  that  he  made  great  presents 
to  Abraham  of  sheep,  oxen,  men  and  women  servants, 
besides  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 

Now,  if  the  servants  who  were  given  by  Abimelech 
to  Abraham,  together  with  the  sheep  and  oxen,  were 
not  property  slaves,  how  could  he  have  done  it;  or 
how  could  the  righteous  man,  Abraham,  have  re- 
ceived them,  and  thus  take  away  their  liberty,  if  they 
had  any,  except  he  considered  it  right  to  enslave 
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them?  But  Abimelech  did  thus  give  them,  together 
with  the  herds,  and  Abraham  did  thus  receive  them. 

Had  these  servants,  thus  transferred,  no  relation  to 
leave,  no  affinities  of  kindred,  from  whom  they  were 
parted  by  the  inexorable  Abimelech  and  Abraham,  in 
whose  ears  the  loud  and  heart-rending  cries  of  sons, 
grandmothers  and  babes,  sounded  as  sweet  music? 
No  doubt  but  they  had;  just  as  much  as  is  often  the 
case  among  the  negro  families  of  the  south,  in  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  when  they  are  sold  or  transferred; 
and  yet  Abraham  took  them — that  righteous  man  of 
God  and  a  holy  prophet.  What  would  the  abolition- 
ists have  said,  if  they  had  been  there?  Oh,  ye 
powers,  how  they  would  have  spouted  forth  words 
of  mighty  eloquence,  stamped  with  their  feet  and 
banged  about  with  their  fists,  looked  red  in  the  face^ 
stretched  up  their  length  in  altitude,  frowned,  grin- 
ned and  shook  their  heads,  as  they  do  now-a-days, 
when  holding  forth  abolitionism — and  particularly 
when  paid  for  it  by  the  year,  some  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Respecting  the  servants  of  Abraham,  especially 
those  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  they  were 
of  the  same  race;  for  the  same  reason  as  above,  there 
being  no  other  people  at  the  time  in  old  Canaan  but 
the  blacks  of  the  country,  for  Abraham  was  a  for- 
eigner, a  Chaldean  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  east. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  going  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  wars 
of  Canaan,  then  these  descendants  of  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  besides  the  Jews,  had  become  innumerable. 

Abolitionists,  in  order  to  make  sport  of  the  opinion. 
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that  the  Jews,  when  they  had  got  possession  of  Ca« 
naan,  made  slaves  of  the  people  instead  of  hiring 
them,  ask,  with  a  leer,  hjow  they  did  it  They  wish 
to  know  if  they  took  an  armed  band,  with  ropes  and 
shackles,  so  as  to  tie  them  when  they  were  caught| 
and  thus  compel  them  to  slavery. 

But  of  this  query  there  is  no  need ;  for  Moses^  long 
before  they  had  possession  of  Canaan,  pointed  out 
how  this  was  to  be  done,  especially  in  times  otpeace^ 
for  the  Jews  were  not  always  at  war  with  the  Ca* 
naanites.  See  Levit.  zzv,  45,  where  the  mode  of 
getting  slaves  is  alluded  to,  as  follows:  '"Moreover, 
of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among 
you,  ofihem  s^all  ye  buy,  and  of  their /amt7ietf  that 
are  with  you,  which  they  begat  [or  may  beget]  in 
your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession." 

Here  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  with  it  the  imag- 
ined  armed  band,  ropes  and  shackles  of  abolitionism, 
as  there  could  be  no  need  of  tying  children,  whom 
they  might  buy  of  suchCanaanitish  families  as  would 
be  willing  to  sell  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
negroes  of  all  ages  have  been  in  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing their  own  children,  when  pressed  by  want,  as 
they  now  do  nearly  all  over  Africa — ^who  also  en- 
slave myriads  of  their  awn  people  by  force,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  race  inland  in  Canaan,  they  were  never 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  Jews,  as  there  were  al- 
ways remnants  of  tribes  left  in  the  land,  who  con- 
tinued during  the  Whole  Jewish  history,  from  Moses 
until  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans — a  lapse  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years.  There  was  always, 
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therefore,  abundant  opportunity  for  the  Jews  to  pur- 
chase children  of  the  people  of  that  cast  for  slaves, 
as  Moses  had  told  them  in  the  law  should  be  their 
privilege. 

Having,  as  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
section,  shown  that  the  law  of  Moses  did  indorse  and 
sanction  the  enslaving  of  the  race  of  Ham,  as  de- 
fuunced  by  Noah,  and  that  the  Hebrews,  through 
the  whole  Jewish  history,  acted  toward  them  on  that 
principle,  we  pass  to  other  matters  respecting  the  race. 
One  of  those  matters  will  consist  of  an  inquiry, 
whether  God  created  the  race  of  Ham,  equal  with  the 
descendants  of  the  other  sons  of  Noah,  in  point  of 
native  intellectuaUty,  and  especially,  with  those  of 
Japheth,  the  white  race. 

From  Nofth^f  lipi  went  forth  the  dire  teconnt, 
Whieh  oehoed  ob  the  top  of  Bineini  mouiit 
That  God  juHeimUg  decreed  hj  name 
The  race  of  Hmn  for  elaTce    th*  lambent  flame, 
Gave  out  a  roicei  all  holy — not  a  flaw, 
And  there  indoned  the  lame  in  Hebrew  law. 
Now  let  no  orrin^  man  deride  the  atroke, 
roriii4gsifii<  if  God'i  ttrrnng*  and  ftarfal  Work. 
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SEVENTH  SECTION. 

Arfameiits  mnd  pontiona  of  abolitionifU  fayoring  a  belief  that  the 
Scriptores  recognise  the  negro  man  aa  being  equal  with  the  other 
raeesy  in  point  of  Mood  and  otherwise,  refuted — Mark  of  Cai»~ 
What  it  waa— No  blaek  men  or  negroea  before  the  flood  ezoifC 
one— Difference  between  the  accreting  power  of  the  blood  of  whila 
and  negro  men — Eridencea  that  the  Supreme  Being  puta  a  high- 
er eetimate  on  white  than  on  black,  aa  colore  or  complexion*— 
Conaent  to  thia  difference  bj  the  blacka  themaelvea,  though  uei- 
dentaUy  giTen,  according  to  the  acoounta  of  travelera  in  Africa 
A  cnrioua  argument  of  abolitioniata  in  fovor  of  negro  eqnalitj 
replied  to,  with  many  other  intereating  matters. 

In  this  division  of  the  work  we  shall  examine  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  upon  which  abolitionists  build 
their  theory  of  Uie  negro's  natural  and  mental  equal- 
ity with  white  men.  This  passage  of  Holy  Writ, 
upon  which  hangs  the  claimed  excellence  of  that 
race,  is  written  in  the  book  of  Acts  xvii,  26,  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  Ood  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  natums  of 
merif  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  afore  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations^^ 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scripture  by  abo- 
litionists, run  thus : 

In  the  veins  of  Adam,  the  first  man  and  great  fa- 
ther of  all  mankind,  the  blood  of  the  negro  race,  as 
well  as  the  blood  of  the  other  races,  flowed  free  and 
full,  on  which  account  his  equality  with  all  other 
people  is  clearly  made  out,  as  they  believe. 
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But  to  this  opinion,  we  reply  that  there  was  never 
any  negro  blood  in  the  veins  of  Adam,  nor  blood 
which  produced  the  black  or  African  race,  naturally ; 
whoever  believes  there  was,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
prove,  that  there  were  black  men  in  the  very  family 
of  Adam,  and  that  they  continued  on  down  the  course 
of  time,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  antediluvian  popu* 
lation,  till  the  flood ;  which  it  is  not  possible  to  prove. 

Should  we  allow  that  Cain^s  mark  which  was  set 
upon  him  by  the  Divine  power,  was  that  of  a  black 
skin,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  was  derived  from 
Adam's  veins,  but  from  a  ctirse  rather. 

The  mark,  however,  as  held  by  the  Jews,  was  not 
any  affection  of  the  skin  of  Cain,  but  an  aflfection  of 
the  nerves,  by  which  means  he  became  diparalyticy 
or  trembler  ;  hence  he  was  called  Nod,  the  vagabond  ^ 
or  the  trembler,  which  also  gave  the  same  name  to 
the  country  whither  he  fled,  from  the  face  of  his  fa- 
ther's family.  If  that  mark  was  a  black  skin,  yet 
this  could  not  afiect  the  children  of  Cain,  unless,  to- 
gether with  that  mark,  his  nature  and  constitution 
was  also  changed,  so  that  his  race  could  partake  with 
him  of  that  curse.  But  were  we  to  allow  this,  so  as 
to  make  out  the  being  of  negroes  before  the  flood,  yet 
they  could  not  be  the  progenitors  of  the  present  ne- 
groes of  the  earth,  as  all  Cain's  race,  with  all  the  oth- 
er  races  were  lost  in  the  flood.  On  this  account,  we 
are  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  the  first  ne- 
gro of  the  earth  was  fTam,  a  son  of  Noah,  and  that 
Cain  and  his  people,  were  no  more  negroes  or  black 
men  tJian  Adam  was. 

If  then,  the  blood  of  Adam  did  not  produce  a  varu 
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egated  multitude  of  human  beings  in  relation  to  their 
complexions,  differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as 
do  black  and  white,  then  the  blood  of  tlie  irAite  and 
the  black  man,  did  not  flow  in  the  veins  of  Adam,  as 
such^  or  in  this  variegated  condition,  so  as  to  produce 
by  natural  generation,  hladc^  ^ohite,  and  red^  with  all 
the  hues  of  the  human  race  intermixedly,  like  cattle 
or  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Adam's  blood,  as  the  text  reads,  was  but  ofie  Uood 
only,  not  many  bloods.  This  one  blood  could  pro- 
duce of  itself,  naturally,  but  one  general  character  of 
human  beings ;  this  we  think,  is  an  incontrovertible 
position,  proved  true  in  the  experience  of  all  ages,  by 
the  progenies  of  the  different  races  which  now  exist 

This  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  St.  Luke,  who 
was  a  physician,  and  of  course  a  learned  man — a 
philosopher,  who  wrote  the  famous  passage  above  al- 
luded to,  as  well  as  the  whole  book  in  which  that 
passage  is  found  ;  for  he  calls  the  blood  of  Adam  in 
that  scripture,  one  blood  and  no  more. 

Of  this  one  blood  God  made  the  two  other  bloodS| 
as  we  have  shown  on  the  first  pages  of  this  work. 
Into  these  two  new  bloods,  God  infused,  or  created, 
two  secretifig  principles ;  07ie  depositing  between  the 
outer  and  secondary  skin  of  the  body  of  one  of  these 
men  a  white  mucus,  causing  the  skin  of  that  man  to 
be  white,  and  between  the  outer  and  inner  skin  of  the 
other  a  black  mucus,  causing  that  man  to  be  black. 

That  such  is  the  fact  now,  is  well  known  to  phys- 
iologists, who  admit  that  these  mucuses  cause  the 
difference  in  the  colors  of  all  the  human  complexions. 
Did  all  these  mucuses  float  between  the  inner  and 
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outward  skin  of  Adam  7  If  so,  then  he  was  a  rery 
tnottied  looking  object  indeed,  being  led,  black,  and 
white^  confusedly  mixed  together. 

The  creation,  or  infusing  of  this  secreting  principle 
into  the  blood  of  Jaj^eth  and  Ham  was  miraaiUms^ 
and  no  more  difficult  for  the  performance  of  tho  Di- 
Tine  hand  than  was  the  creation  of  the  mnais^  which 
gave  the  red  color  to  Adam's  skin  at  first. 

That  a  variety  of  nations  has  been  mado  out  of 
that  ime  first  blood,  is  the  very  thing  the  writer,  St 
Luke,  means,  when  he  says,  that  God  made  of  o^ie 
blood  cM  nations,  &c.  He  does  not  say  tliat  all  na- 
tions, all  colors  and  kinds  of  people  existed  primarily 
in  that  first  blood  of  Adam,  but  that  out  of,  or  fi-i^n^ 
that  blood  the  other  bloods  have  been  produced. 

From  that  scripture,  therefore,  as  we  deem,  the  '  | 

equality  of  the  negro  race  with  the  white  race  is  not 
made  out ;  as  the  color ^formaiion,  woolly  hair,  thick 
skuUf  pointed  posteriors,  large  fSool,  pouting  lips^ 
wide  and  flatted  nose,  low  forehead,  hollow  and  com* 
pressed  temples,  narrow  monkey  shaped  waist,  wide 
chest,  angular  shaped  legs,  were  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  the  direct  and  natural  propagation  of 
Adam's  blood. 

But,  says  one,  if  it  was  Ood  who  made  this  change 
in  the  blood  of  Adam,  when  he  formed  those  two 
sons,  Japheth  and  Ham,  so  tiiat,  contrary  to  nature, 
Noah  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of  two  races 
of  men  entirely  diverse  from  themselves,  how  is  it 
that  the  negro  man  is  not  equally  honorable  with  the 
white  man,  seeing  it  was  God  who  was  the  author 
of  this  curious  miracle  1 
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It  is  made  out  that  he  is  not  equal,  not  only  from 
the  everywhere  staring  fact  of  the  actual  difference 
there  is  between  the  white  and  black  races,  but  also 
from  the  ability  of  the  Creator  to  make  of  one  blood 
as  many  nations  of  men  as  he  would,  some  to  honor, 
and  some  to  dishonor,  exercising  his  power  arbitrari- 
ly, as  does  the  potter  over  the  same  lump  of  clay: 
I  Romans  ix,  20,  21. 

Thus  has  Qod  seen  fit  to  do  in  the  creation  of  the 


two  races  of  men,  the  negroes  and  the  whites ;  one 
is  degraded  by  fiatural  tendencies,  with  a  curse  or  a 
judicial  decree  to  announce  it,  and  the  other  with  a 
blessing,  equally  judicial,  both  being  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  lips  of  Noah. 
J  As  to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  a  white  complex- 
ion over  that  of  black,  there  is  no  question ;  for,  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  ages  among  men,  and  even 
of  Grod  himself  in  heaven,  there  has  been  bestowed  on 
white  the  most  honorable  distinction.  Whits  has 
become  the  emblem  of  morcU  purity  and  truth,  not 
only  on  earth,  but  in  eternity  also,  as  it  is  said  of  the 
saints,  that  they  shall  walk  with  the  Lamb  in  white^ 
not  in  blcuJc  (Rev.  iii,  4,  6),  and  be  clothed  in  white 
I  raiment.    When  Christ,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  ap- 

peared to  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  it  was  in  the  splendor  of  white.  See  Rev.  i, 
14:  "His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as 
white  as  snowJ^  The  same  is  said  by  Daniel,  to  whom 
this  same  glorious  being  appeared,  some  five  hundred 
years  before  his  appearance  to  St.  John.  See  book 
of  Daniel,  chap,  vii,  9,  as  follows:  "I  beheld  till  the 
thrones  [of  earth]  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of 
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days  [God  Almighty]  did  sit,  whose  gannent  was 
white  as  snow^  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure 
wool,"  being  excessively  white.  In  this  same  char- 
acter, as  to  appearance,  he  was  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  when  transfigured,  as  stated  by  Mat- 
thew, chap,  xvii,  2,  where  it  is  said,  that  his  face 
shone  as  the  sun,  and  that  his  raiment  was  as  white 
as  the  light.  In  Rev.  zx,  11,  the  very  throne  of  God 
in  heaven  is  said  to  be  white,  as  follows :  "  And  I 
saw  a  great  white  throne^  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  [firmament]  fled 
away," 

The  Savior  of  mankind,  though  bom  of  a  Jew- 
ish copper  colored  woman,  was  nevertheless  a  white 
man.  This  complexion,  which  characterized  the 
body  of  God  incarnate,  was  such  as  pleased  him,  or  he 
would  not  thus  have  appeared.  The  proof  that  he 
was  a  white  man,  is  derived  from  a  letter,  written  by 
a  Roman  Senator  from  Judea,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus Csesar,  to  Rome.  In  that  letter,  which  is  now 
extant,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  surpassing  beauty,  having  a  bright  fair  com- 
plexion, with  hair  of  the  color  of  a  xi^jUhert^  which 
is  inclining  to  the  yellow  or  golden  color.  His  eyes 
were  of  the  hazel  or  blue  cast ;  his  forehead  high, 
smooth,  and  broad.  His  stature  tall  and  exceeding- 
ly graceful,  every  motion  and  attitude  bore  the  stamp 
of  perfection,  over  all  of  which  there  was  an  in- 
describable sweetness,  as  well  as  of  resistless  com- 
mand. 

If  the  hair  of  his  head  was  light  colored,  and  his 
eyes  of  a  blueish  hazel,  then  he  must  have  been  of  a 
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white  complexion,  as  no  copper  colored  Jew,  jliab^or 
Indian,  ever  have  such  hw,  or  such  eyes. 

This  being  true,  it  adds  another  proof  that,  ia  ibm 
estimation  of  the  Creator,  the  white  complexion,  aach 
as  is  possessed  by  the  race  of  Japbeth,  ia  mote  valcH 
able  than  black  or  red,  or  the  Son  of  God  wo«ld  not 
have  chosen  a  body  thus  complexioned  to  make  hi» 
appearance  as  the  second  Adam,  or  tfie  Lord  firem 
Heaven. 

Are  not  these  instances  sufficient  to  establish  tha. 
poin^  that  white  has  obtained  the  most  honorable  d» 
tinction,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  over  thai  of 
black.  Could  this  be  so,  were  there  not  intrinsically 
something  more  valuable  and  pleasing  to  the  Divine 
Being,  in  the  fulgence  of  whiteness^  than  lis  in  its  qp» 
posite,  which  is  black. 

White  is  the  sign  of  life  and  being;  for,  prerioiis 
to  the  existence  of  all  created  things  over  the  whole 
face,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  space  of  botmd- 
less,  shoreless,  fathomless,  interminable  eternity,  there 
was  relatively  nothing  but  one  oceaQ  of  the  black- 
ness of  darkness.  Light,  which  is  white^  was  there* 
fore  the  first  sign  of  created  being,  and  is  a  fit  simili- 
tude of  the  uncreated  God,  of  whom  it  is  said  thai 
God  is  light,    John  i,  6. 

Black,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  sign  of  every 
natcful  thing.  If  a  man  is  uncommonly  wicked,  he  is 
said  to  be  a  blade  hearted  wretch,  as  a  traitor,  a  liar, 
a  thief,  a  murderer,  &c.  Sackcloth  of  hair,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  was  a  cloth  that  was 
black,  and  was  referred  to  as  the  sign  of  mourning, 
judgment,  and  death.    Hell,  itself,  which  is  situated 
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soEoewbere  in  the  vast  womb  of  eternal  nigbt,  oat* 
side,  and  beycmd  the  whole  universe  of  God,  so  far 
off  from  the  pale  of  creation,  and  the  space  occupied 
now  by  the  great  family  of  suns  and  worlds,  which 
may  yet  be  taken  np  by  succeeding  creations  to  all 
eternity,  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  the  blackness  of  dark- 
nessf^  Jude  13.  In  second  Peter,  the  same  place, 
heli^  is  again  referred  to  as  being  a  place  of  darkness^ 
where  the  angels,  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  are 
bonnd  in  chains  (or  depths)  of  darkness,  and  are  re- 
served to  judgment. 

To  the  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  white  over 
black,  the  negroes  themselves  subscribe  in  the  fact 
of  their  always  and  every  where  insisting  that  they 
ought  to  be  calted  colored  people,  and  not  a  black 
people,  as  they  esteem  it  extremely  degrading  t»  be 
called  negroes^  or  black  people. 

But,  says  one,  this  kind  of  involtmtary  confession 
of  the  blacks,  respecting  the  disagreeableness  of  their 
color,  arises  out  of  their  bemg  in  countries  where  all 
power,  influence,  wealth,  rule,  government,  &c.,  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  whites;  but  turn  the  tables,  and 
step  over  to  Africa,  if  you  please,  where  you  will  find 
the  negro  man  in  his  native  glory,  walking  abroad 
in  his  primeval  independence,  having  not  a  dream ' 
in  the  visions  of  his  soul  that  a  black  skin  is  not  a 
handsome  and  becoming  complexion.  We  will  step 
over  to  Africa,  as  the  thing  is  easily  done,  and  see 
whether  it  is  really  so,  by  making  inquiries  of  trav* 
elers,  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  loves  and  antipathies. 

As  being  pertinent  to  this  subject,  we  shall  make  a 
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few  extracts  from  Damberger's  Travels  in 
This  man  is  a  good  witness,  as  he  was  many  years 
in  the  interior  of  that  country,  having  ran  away  from 
a  Dutch  military  garrison,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  fled  into  the  interior,  hiding  himself  among  the 
Caflres.  of  whom  he  learned  the  language  of  the  ne- 
gro nations. 

From  thence,  after  a  long  time,  he  traveled  by 
piece  meal,  alone,  and  always  nearly  naked,  the  whole 
length  of  Africa,  full  four  thousand  miles,  commence 
ing  at  the  Cape,  and  coining  out  at  Morocco,  near 
Santa  Cruz,  being  sixteen  years  in  performing  the 
journey,  passing  over  sixty  degrees  of  the  globe, 
keeping  along  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  This  journey  of 
Damberger  was  commenced  in  1781,  over  sixty  years 
ago,  and  ended  in  1797.  This  work  may  be  seen  in 
the  State  Library  at  Albany,  New  York. 

During  this  journey,  Damberger  fell  in  with  a 
tribe,  or  nation,  by  themselves,  called  Mattamans^ 
with  whose  chief  he  remained  some  days  to  rest 
This  negro  king  was  a  powerful  man  as  to  bone  and 
muscle,  but  went  about  entirely  naked,  as  did  all  his 
people,  except  a  slender  covering  of  the  waist  A 
little  distance  from  the  residence  of  this  chief,  there 
was  a  son  of  his,  whither  Damberger  was  desired  to 
accompany  the  king  on  a  visit.  This  son  had  two 
little  daughters,  one  about  nine,  and  the  other  seven 
years  old,  who,  on  beholding  the  wliite  man  as  he 
drew  near  with  their  grandfather,  came  running  to 
meet  them.  But  instead  of  remaining  to  be  carress- 
ed  by  their  grandfather,  they  immediately  left  him, 
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tnd  clung  to  the  white  man,  though  a  stranger,  leap> 
ing  and  playing  about,  and  crying  out  with  great 
glee  and  satiafiftctioQ,  ^Y9no  coh,  yo  no  colaF  that 
isy  pretty  vfhUe  man,  pretty  tokite  man.  See  Dany- 
berger^s  TVaveU^  vol.  i,  p.  175. 

This  was  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  with  the 
tongues  of  these  children,  in  approval  of  the  white 
man's  complexion  over  their  own,  the  same  as  they 
would  have  done  on  finding  a  pretty  flower,  a  tree 
laden  with  berries,  or  any  thing  that  was  pleasing  to 
their  sight. 

The  same  kind  of  preference  of  many  of  the  tribes, 
amcHig  whom  he  wandered,  was  showu  to  Damber- 
ger,  as  well  by  the  men  as  the  women,,  who  would 
gather  round  him,  calling  him  handsome  because  he 
was  white.  Some  would,  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner,  lift  his  garments  which  he  wore  about  his 
waist^  and  examine  the  sign  of  his  sex  with  cries  of 
approval,  desiring  a  imion  of  his  blood  with  theirs. 
Yol.  i,  p.  99, 128. 

By  one  of  the  tribes  this  man  fell  in  with,  who 
were  called  Kinonians,  he  was  scrutinized  more 
closely  than  common,  in  relation  to  the  idea  above 
alluded  to,  and  being  highly  approved  of,  on  account 
ol  hfis  great  beauty  and  whiteness  of  complexion, 
they  were  strongly  minded  to  detain  him  against  his 
will,  fot  the  imiH*ovement  of  their  race  by  amalgam- 
ation. On  this  account  he  made  his  escape  by  stealth, 
being  assisted  by  a  young  negress  of  the  tribe.  YoL 
ii,  p.  103. 

Thus  Damberger  was  received  wherever  he  went 
among  the  black  nations  of  Africa.  To  the  eye  of 
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civilization,  this  poor  runaway  from  the  garrison  of 
the  Cape  must  have  been  a  frightful  looking  being, 
as  he  was  nearly  naked,  his  skin  sunburnt  and  scaly. 
His  hair  and  beard  grown  to  a  most  hideous  length, 
poor  and  emaciated  in  person,  and  yet  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  the  negroes,  men  and  women, 
and  even  the  children,  were  delighted  with  his  beauty. 

IWhen,  for  the  first  time,  a  child  of  the  white  race 
sees  a  negro  man,  it  is  always  frightened  by  the  hor- 
ible  apparition.  Even  to  a  man,  or  any  person  of 
adult  years,  the  first  sight  of  a  black  human  being, 
gives  them  a  shock,  or  a  feeling  of  the  most  singular 
character,  mixed  up  of  pity,  disgust  and  wonder,  not 
experienced  by  negroes,  on  seeing  a  wliite  human  be 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

This  admiration  of  the  blacks,  bestowed  upon  the 
white  nations  and  individuals,  is  the  involuntary 
voice  and  approval  of  nature,  which  speaks  always 
the  truth,  far  enough  removed  from  the  influence  of 
circumstances. 

When  the  famous  traveler,  Mungo  Park,  was  in 
Africa,  and  having  occasion  to  ascertain,  in  a  certain 
place,  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  it  was  noticed  that  a 
powerful  young  negro  man,  as  to  size,  a  prince,  as 
they  said  he  was,  but  naked,  paid  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  the  quad- 
rant in  particular,  and  saw  that  they  were  doing 
something  about  the  sun,  when  he  cried  out  in  evi- 
dent distress  of  mind,  "  black  man  nothing!^  Law- 
rence's Lectures,  p.  420. 

Hero,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a 
thought  respecting  his  race  being  black  and  degraded, 
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arose  in  his  mind,  occasioned  by  a  comparison  of 
himself  and  people  with  the  white  men  then  before 
him,  who  appeared  able  even  to  measure  that  flam- 
ing globe  of  seeming  fire,  the  sun,  which  had  glared 
for  ages  along  the  highway  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
thought  alarmed  him ;  so  that  in  his  native  tongue  he 
exclaimed,  ^  black  man  nothing." 

Another  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that  a 
white  skin  is  preferred  by  the  negro  race,  is  afforded 
in  the  fact  that,  among  the  kings  and  petty  chiefs  of 
the  Africans,  a  female  who  may  chance  not  to  be  as 
black  as  common,  is  more  highly  prized  as  a  beauty, 
and  considered  an  acqm'sition  of  immense  importance. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  boasting 
with  negro  men  and  women,  if  they  can  show  that 
they  have  white  blood  mixed  with  theirs ;  or  if  they 
can  get  themselves  united  in  consanguinity  with  the 
white  race ;  this  is  the  same  also  among  the  Indians. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing,  if  it  ever  happens  at  all,  for  a 
negro  man  or  woman  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  their 
African  blood,  or  of  the  intensity  of  the  blackness  of 
their  bodies,  or  woolliness  of  their  hair,  while  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  they  are  rejoiced  at  any  de- 
parture in  their  progeny  from  the  baleful  hue,  wheth- 
er among  white  nations  or  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
Were  it  not  for  this  trait  in  the  character  of  their 
being,  namely,  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  forma- 
tion and  complexion,  there  would  be  still  greater 
reason  to  judge  them  as  wanting  in  natural  Intel* 
lectuality. 

There  is  another  position  which  the  pleaders  of 
negro  equality  and  excellence  luge  with  great  impet- 
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ippsity,  from  which  they  infer  that  the  God  of  the  hifc- 
man  race  never  intended  their  enfilayement.  Thid 
position  arises  out  of  the  circmnstaoce  of  the  Cxea» 
tor  having  given  to  man  in  Adam,  the  control,  rule 
apd  goverument,  over  all  the  animal  creation,  in  their 
wlgugation;  making  thereby  all  nations  and  all 
races  of  men  lords  alike  in  this  particular,  as  i&  seen 
}f>  have  been  the  case,  Gen.  i,  26^  and  ix,  2.  The 
fa'st  was  said  when  God  was  about  to  make  man^ 
1^  in  the  first  quotation.  The  second  was  said,  as 
in  the  last  quotation,  after  the  fk>od^  to  Noah  and 
his  family. 

As  to  the  amount  of  ihejtrst  scripture,  it  can  have 
no.  application  to  the  negro's  case  at  all,  in  making 
them  lords  in  that  particular,  equal  with  white  men^ 
over  the  animals  of  the  earth,  as  during  all  the  ages 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  there  was  not  a  n^^ro  oo 
die  earth,  except  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  second  scripture,  in  relar 
tion  to  the  negro  mce,  we  do  not  in  the  least  deny 
their  equal  lordship  with  white  men,  over  all  the  aoe 
imals  of  the  globe ;  but  we  deny  that  their  equality 
can  be  made  out  of  premises  so  tmalL  Because  God 
has  given  to  the  race  of  Ham  same  equal  privily 
with  the  race  of  Japheth,  is  he,  therefore,  in  oZil  re- 
spects his  equal?  Though  the  negro  race  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  elements  of  nature,  as  have  all  aur 
imals,  yet  this  cannot,  and  does  not,  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  their  capacities. 

The  same  God  who  gave  to  man,  both  black  and 
white  alike,  the  equal  natural  lordship  of  animals, 
has  also,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  placed  the  negro 
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race  within  the  control  of  his  superior,  which  is  as  cer- 
tainly said  in  so  many  words,  by  Noah,  as  that  it  is 
said  that  God  in  the  beginning  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

The  position  is  too  far  fetched,  too  inrouiious  and 
winding,  to  bear  the  straight  forward  light  of  truth, 
as  all  experience  atid  observation  in  all  ages,  prove 
their  inequality  and  mental  inferiority  with  white 
men,  even  themselves  being  judges,  as  they  never 
have  claimed  so  high  a  standing  as  a  people,  that  we 
are  aware  of. 

Having  thus  passed  through  the  inquiry,  respecting 
the  original  equality  of  the  negro  race  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  claimed  for  them  by  abolitionista,  on 
the  ground  of  the  one  Hood  argument,  derived  frota 
the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  fact  of  the  negroes  equal 
lordship  over  animals,  we  pass  to  an  examination,  in 
some  degree,  of  their  general,  as  well  as  particular 
and  personal  character,  during  which  it  will  mOte 
and  more  appear,  that  they  are  not,  have  never  beeti^ 
and  can  never  be,  the  equals  of  white  men  in  almost 
all  the  mental  powers  and  capacities  of  human  na- 
ttue,  and  that  they  were  thus  produced  by  the  Divine 
hand. 

As  o*er  their  lirabf  a  cload  of  darkneM  lowen, 
So  hangs  a  mental  gloom  upon  their  powers^ 
The  ray  Divine  gives  not  to  fair  a  flame. 
Nor  shows  at  much  the  glory  of  God**  name. 
As  on  the  white  man's  brow,  his  tfoaV,  hii  fao^ 
Is  seen  to  shine-HW  pleased  creative  gnt^^ 
Yet  who  is  he  that  boasts,  for  can  the  clay 
Have  glorying  thonghts  or  proud  words  to  say  T 
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EIGHTH    SECTION. 


Moral  and  civil  character  of  the  negro  race— Acta  of  the  ntgip 
Sodomites — Their  lewdneu,  Scc^ — Proofs  from  many  authors  re- 
specting their  amours  with  dumb  beasts — As  well  from  the  Scrip- 
tares— Of  this  the  Canaanites  were  guilty — As  well  as  the  Egyp* 
tians — Moses's  testimony  to  this — ^iierodotus*s  testimony  from 
his  own  observations  when  in  Egypt — (xakt*t  testimony— &»- 
ntm't  testimony — ^Testimony  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel — Curions 
sexual  formation  of  the  negro  race — Lewd  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  about  their  temples,  as  seen  by  Herodotus— Same  traits 
.  of  character  among  the  negroes  of  all  countries  at  tha  prewat 
time,  in  America,  and  every  where— Dreadful  practices  of  tha 
women  of  Egypt — Writer*s  apology  for  plain  writing  on  matters 
of  this  description — ^Proofs  that  Jezebel  and  all  her  priests  wero 
black,  with  some  account  of  her  character  as  a  negress  and  a 
wanton— Account  of  automaton  images  made  for  lewd  purposea 
by  the  women  of  those  times — ^Pictures  and  images  of  the  Ca- 
naanites— ^Influence  of  these  doings  of  the  negroes  of  those  ages 
on  the  Hebrews — Curious  reason  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  why  the  dogs 
would  not  eat  the  head  and  hands  of  Jezebel — ^Horrid  customs  of 
the  African  negroes — Respecting  the  marriages  of  their  young 
women,  aa  related  by  Herodotus — Corresponding  character  of 
the  Africans  now  in  these  particulars,  as  related  by  travelers^ 
Rollin*s  testimony  to  the  same  thing. 

As  a  justification  of  the  severity  of  God  against 
the  race  of  Ham,  we  shall  now  give  some  accomit 
of  their  character,  who,  as  will  appear,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  the  faithful  disciples,  and  imitators  of 
their  lascivious  and  degraded  father.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Ham,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  of 
his  two  brothers,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  and  his  right* 
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eous  patriarch  father,  was  as  wicked  as  any  of  the 
antediluviaqs,  who  were  destroyed  in  the  flood.  But 
for  the  sake  of  the  Divine  Providence,  carrying  into 
effect  his  plan  of  inhabiting  the  hot  regions  of  the 
earth,  after  the  flood,  with  a  suitable  race  of  men,  who, 
in  their  constitutions  and  animal  appetites,  should  be 
fitted  to  the  climate,  &c.,  as  before  argued,  this  pro- 
genitor of  all  the  Africans  was  taken  in  and  preserved 
in  the  Ark,  with  the  rest  of  Noah's  family. 

A  vivid,  as  well  as  a  frightful  trait  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  whole  people,  the  races  of  Mezarim,  Cush, 
Phut,  and  Canaan,  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  is  shown 
in  the  actions  of  the  Sodomites,  in  the  days  of  Lot, 
the  half  brother  of  Abraham. 

The  Sodomites  were  the  same  people  with  the 
Canaanites,  living  along  the  great  vale  of  the  river 
Jordan,  which  bounded  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
east  toward  Syria.  The  occasion  on  which  their  pe- 
culiar character  and  general  behavior  was  manifested, 
is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures ;  see  Gen. 
xix,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  in  substance  as 
follows : 

On  a  certain  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
there  came  toward  the  city  of  Sodom  two  young 
men,  who,  as  Josephus  says,  were  very  beautiful 
and  tall.  They  appeared  as  if  weary,  but  manifest- 
ed no  inclination  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  place,  or 
any  house  wherein  to  rest  But  Lot,  who  lived 
there,  happening  just  then  to  be  reclining  on  a  seat 
at  the  gate,  which  was  near  to  his  dwelling  within, 
saw  the  strangers,  and  immediately  rising  up,  invited 
them  to  accompany  him  to  his  house,  and  to  tarry 
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with  him  till  morning,  of  which  they  aeoepled, 
though  apparently  in  a  reluctant  maimer. 

Now  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  men  of  diat  part 
of  the  city  assailed  the  dwdlmg  of  Lot,  demanding 
that  the  two  strangers  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  street,  that  they  might  ^^kntno  them,**  as  they  said. 
This  peculiar  term  to  *^know  thewi^  was  fraught  with 
a  meaning,  of  which  hell  and  all  its  inhabicaiiti 
would  have  been  ashamed,  had  they  heard  it  To 
the  demand  however,  Lot  objected  with  great  vehe- 
mence, saying,  "  I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly." 

On  hearing  this,  diey  became  enraged  at  Lot, 
when  they  said  they  would  deal  worse  with  him . 
than  with  the  strangers,  because  he  had,  as  diey 
pretended,  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  among  them. 
Here  they  made  a  rush,  cryiug  out,  stand  back^  in-  ^ 

tending  to  seize  Lot,  and  to  drag  him  into  the  street, 
where  they  meant  to  abuse  him,  in  the  same  way 
they  intended  to  abuse  the  two  young  men. 

But  on  the  instant  when  their  rage  had  gone  up 
in  the  scale  of  fury  to  its  highest  altitude,  and  when 
their  fingers  were  nerved  with  the  deep  energies  of 
sataruc  violence,  ready  to  grasp  their  victims,  the  two 
young  men,  the  strangers  who  stood  just  within,  pirt 
forth  their  hands,  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house^ 
when  they  shut  the  door.  But  as  the  Sodomites 
pressed  on,  to  break  down  the  door  of  Lot's  hoase, 
behold  they  were  shrouded  in  a  deep,  thick  darkness, 
so  that  they  groped  about  miserably,  not  knowing 
where  they  were,  or  what  they  should  do,  for  they 
had  been  struck  in  the  midst  of  their  fury,  by  an  in* 
visible  power,  with  blindness. 
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In  this  horrid  condition  they  spent  the  night,  eee* 
ing  nothing  till  morning,  when  their  eyes  were  opesH 
ed,  and  they  saw  the  heavens  teeming  with  glaring 
meteors  of  flame,  which  diased  each  other,  as  in 
sport,  while  others  seemed  to  stand  still,  looking 
down  on  the  devoted  regicm  below,  «s  if  they  were 
endowed  with  thoughts,  and  were  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Lot's  escape  to  the  mountains,  beyond  ibe 
plain. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Lot  and  his 
family  were  safe,  then  began  the  woi^  of  wrath,  as 
if  the  lightnings  of  the  elements  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  kept  holyday,  and  yet  were  obedient  to 
Ae  beck  of  an  awful  hand,  which  far  up  in  the 
gloomy  concave  was  seen  in  flaming  red,  pointing 
them  to  their  courses.  Then  fell  a  tempest  of  fire, 
mingled  with  burning  brimstone,  from  the  Lord,  out 
of  Heaven,  destroying  not  only  the  great  vale  of  Sod* 
om,  but  five  cities,  with  hamlets  and  villages  innu- 
merable. So  violent  and  fierce  was  the  fire,  that  it 
devonred  the  very  ground  in  all  that -region,  as  it  was 
composed  much  of  a  bituminous  strata,  to  a  great 
depth,  in  which  the  Jordan  flowed  and  formed  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Thus  disappeared,  at  one  bufiet  of  the  Almighty 
hand,  many  ten  thousands  of  the  lewd  race  of  Ham, 
in  a  way  the  most  horrible  to  think  of  There  must 
have  been  some  extraordinary  reason  for  severity  so 
amazing,  as  it  was  far  more  dreadful  in  its  appUca- 
ticUj  than  either  the  curse  of  Noah,  the  extenninating 
decree  against  the  Canaanites  in  the  law  of  Mosei^ 
or  their  doom  to  perpetual  slavery. 
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Lewdness,  of  the  most  hideous  description,  was 
the  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty,  blended  with 
idolatry  in  their  adoration  of  the  gods,  who  were 
carved  out  of  wood,  painted,  and  otherwise  made,  so 
as  to  represent  the  wild  passions  of  lascivious  desires, 
in  both  male  and  female  forms.  This  was  the  char- 
acter of  all  the  Hamethian  race  in  old  Canaan. 
Egypt,  and  every  where,  but  more  especially  in  Sod- 
om, who  seem  to  have  outdone  all  competitors,  for 
they  gave  themselves  entirely  over,  without  the  least 
reserve,  even  going  after  ^'-strange flesh"  which  sig- 
nified dumb  beasts  [see  St.  Jude,  verse  7],  as  well  as 
man  after  man. 

For  many  particulars  of  the  practices  of  the  negro 
nations  of  these  ages,  see  xviiith  and  xxth  chapters 
of  Leviticus,  where  it  is  shown  that  they  outraged 
all  order  and  decency  of  hiunan  society,  making  no 
difference  between  sisters,  mothers,  neighbors,  wives, 
men,  and  animals,  in  their  amours  and  sexual  com- 
merce. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  know  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  he  will  do  well  to  examine  the  Scriptures 
above  alluded  to,  where  the  crimes  of  these  nations 
are  set  down  in  horrible  array.  To  show  this,  we 
will  make  a  brief  quotation  from  the  xviiith  of  Le- 
viticus, 22-24,  as  follows :  "  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with 
mankind,  as  with  womankind:  it  is  abomination. 
Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast,  to  defile  thy- 
self therewith;  neither  shall  any  iroman  stand  before 
a  beast,  to  lie  down  thereto:  it  is  confusion.  Defile 
not  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things  :  for  in  all  these 
the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you." 
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Now,  what  nations  did  God  cast  out  of  Canaan? 
The  answer  is,  he  cast  out  seven  mighty  negro  na- 
tions, who  were  more  powerful,  and  greater  in  num- 
bers, than  were  the  Jews,  cUl  of  whom,  as  said  by 
Moses,  were  guilty  of  cUl  the  appalling  deeds,  set 
down  in  order  in  the  two  chapters  above  referred  to. 
That  such  practices  did  prevail  among  the  people  of 
Ham,  is  stated  not  ^nly  by  Moses,  in  his  time,  but 
Herodotus^  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  histonans, 
says  the  same  thing  respecting  the  negroes  of  his  age. 
The  statements  of  this  author  are  to  be  relied  on, 
says  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  one  of  the 
same  chapters  we  have  referred  the  reader  to  as 
above,  namely,  the  xxth  of  Leviticus,  verse  .16. 

Herodotus  says  that  he  saw,  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
with  his  own  eyes,  an  Egyptian  woman  accompany- 
ing with  a  he-goat,  in  the  very  streets  of  the  city  she 
lived  in.  The  time  when  Herodotus  traveled  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  was  some  450  years 
B.  C,  and  more  than  a  thousand  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  which  proves  the  incurable  proneness  of  that 
people,  the  negro  race,  to  the  most  extraordinary  and 
shameful  abuses  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  his  conunent  on  Exod.  xxii,  19, 
that  it  is  certain,  from  an  account  in  SonninVs  trav- 
els in  Egypt,  that  lying  with  dumb  beasts  is  practiced 
even  now,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
goaty  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Math,  xxv,  33,  is 
used  as  the  symbol  of  all  sinners.  On  this  symbol, 
says  Clarke,  '^  the  goat  is  naturally  quarrelsome,  las» 
civiouSf  and  excessively  ill-scented,  and  was  consid* 
ered  a  fit  symbol  of  all  riotous,  profane,  and  impure 
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men."  How  very  sinUUr,  according  to  the  above, 
were  these  two  characters,  the  goat  and  the  negro? 
They  were  alike  in  passions,  in  propensities,  and  in 
their  smdl^  bodi  disagreeable  to  excess. 

Gale,  the  travekr,  says  the  saine  thing  t)f  the 
Egyptisins;  who  gives  a  description  of  a  case  of  the 
kind,  which  he  saw  transacted  between  a  he-goat 
and  an  Egyptian  woman.  Bochart  gives  many  ex* 
amples  of  this  character  in  his  work.  Says  Adam 
Clarke,  voL  ii,  Coll.  641 :  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the 
Jews,  have  been  accused  of  excessive  cmelty,  while 
prosecuting  their  wars  against  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
destmctioii  of  not  only  men,  but  helpless  women  and 
children.  But  let  such  persons  as  are  oflfended  on 
account  of  the  rigor  of  the  Jews  against  the  Canaan 
ites,  become  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
those  nations,  as  well  the  women  as  the  men,  and  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  justify  God,  who  commanded 
their  entire  extermination,  and  those  who  execute 
those  commands. 

Were  there  a  district  of  country  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  inhabited  by  blacks,  or  any  other  people, 
who  were  guilty  of  such  things  as  Moses,  Herodotus, 
Gale,  Boqhart,  and  many  others  say  they  were,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  rush  of  mankind,  of  all  or- 
ders, infidel  and  Christian,  to  cm  them  off,  and  to  ob- 
literate every  vestige  of  a  people,  so  polluted  in  their 
propensities  and  deeds,  from  the  &oe  of  the  earth. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel's  account  of  the  negroes  of  ^ 
Egypt  and  Canaan  [chap,  xvi,  26,  37],  corroborates 
all  that  is  said  above,  where  he  speaks  of  them  as 
being  ^^ great  ofjtesh,^^  whose  mischievous  manners 
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had  corrupted  the  women  of  the  Jews  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  of  them  had  made  themselves  images 
of  men,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  images,  and 
committed  fornication  with  them,,  literally. 

The  meaning  of  the  words,  "great  of  Jlesh^^  as 
used  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  negroes,  is  said  by  an  ancient  writer,  says 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  comment  on  that  place  in  Eze- 
kiel,  in  Latin,  "Bene  vasti  longa  mejisura  incognita 
I  nervij^^  and  applied  strictly  to  the  negro  nations  on 

that  particular,  as  also  it  does  at  the  present  time.  ' 

In  chapter  xxiii  of  that  prophet,  8,  20,  21,  27,  it  is 
stated  that  all  the  lewd  abominations  practiced  by 
the  Jews,  in  his  time,  which  was  about  600  years  B. 
C,  were  brought  from  Egypt,  amd  learned  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  flesh,  says  Ezekiel  (verse  20),  was 
as  the  flesh  of  asseSj  and  their  issue  as  the  issue  of 
horses ;  so  gross,  fierce,  and  brutal  were  they,  in  their 
love  of  disorderly  practices.  But  what  do  the  Scrip- 
tures mean  in  the  above  phraseology,  respecting  the 
Egyptians,  namely,  that  their  Jlesh  was  as  the  flesh 
of  asses  ?  Simply  as  follows :  that  between  the  sexu- 
al members  of  the  negro  man  and  the  brute  called  an 
ass,  there  was  but  little  difference  as  to  elongation 
and  magnitude. 

If  the  passage  is  not  thus  understood,  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  Egyptian  negroes,  and  consequently 
the  whole  negro  race,  are  not  human;  for  the  proph- 
et plainly  says,  that  their  flesh  was  as  the  flesh  of 
asses;  and  asses  are  not  human.  To  allow  them, 
therefore,  a  place  among  the  species  called  man,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  interpretation. 
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This  very  singular  account  respecting  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  black  race,  as  given  by  that  prophet, 
is  corroborated  by  Herodotus,  the  Greek,  who  says, 
chapters  xlviii  and  xlix,  pages  85, 87,  that  the  images 
of  the  sexual  sign  of  the  male  of  the  human  race,  as 
carried  about  the  streets  of  Egypt,  in  the  precincts 
of  their  temples,  on  certain  festival  days,  were  gen- 
erally a  cubit  in  length.  Now,  the  ancient  cubit  was 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches ;  and  why  this  im- 
itation  was  carried  about  on  the  days  of  their  religious 
celebrations,  Herodotus  says  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
relate. 

This  was  said  by  Herodotus  out  of  fear,  perhaps, 
of  the  priests  of  those  temples.  Were  we  to  venture 
an  opinion  respecting  what  he  would  have  said,  had 
he  been  at  liberty,  it  would  have  been  that  they  wor- 
shiped, by  aid  of  that  kind  of  image,  the  procrea- 
five  principle,  by  which  means  all  animal  life  is  pro- 
duced. The  instrument  of  which,  from  analagous 
reasoning,  according  to  Egyptian  theology,  might 
properly,  therefore,  be  adored,  a  god  well  suited  to 
the  worship  of  Sodomites. 

As  it  respects  the  crime  of  Ham,  the  youngest 
son  of  Noah,  Gen.  ix,  22-24,  it  is  believed  by  some, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  it  did  not  consist  alone 
in  the  seeing  his  father's  nakedness,  as  a  man^  but 
rather  in  the  abuse  and  actual  violation  of  his  own 
mother. 

This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  passage  found 
in  Levit.  xviii,  8,  as  follows :  "The  nakedness  of  thy 
father's  wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  father^s 
nakedness."    On  account  of  this  passage,  it  has  been 
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believed  that  the  crime  of  Ham  did  not  consist  alone 
of  seeing  his  father  in  an  improper  manner,  but 
rather  of  his  own  mother,  the  wife  of  Noah,  and  of 
violating  her. 

If  this  was  so,  how  much  more  horrible,  therefore, 
appears  the  character  of  Ham,  and  how  much  more 
deserving  the  curse,  which  was  laid  upon  him  and 
his  race,  of  whom  it  was  foreseen  that  thet/  would  be 
like  this,  their  lewd  ancestor. 

All  Egypt,  the  Sodomites,  the  Canaanite  nations, 
with  all  the  negro  heathen  coimtries,  practiced  these 
outrages'  upon  good  order  (as  stated  by  Moses,  see 
Levit.  xviii,  3,  and  chap,  xx,  23),  without  shame  or 
remorse,  as  if,  indeed,  they  considered  themselves  as 
being  no  better  than  the  cattle  of  the  fields. 

For  these  things,  as  foreseen,  they  were  adjudged 
judicially,  together  with  Ham,  as  an  inferior  race  of 
men,  and  could  never  be  elevated  on  account  of  their 
natures. 

The  baleful  fire  of  unchaste  amour  rages  through 
the  negro's  blood  more  fiercely  than  in  the  blood  of 
any  other  people,  inflaming  their  imaginations  with 
corresponding  images  and  ideas,  on  which  account 
they  are  a  people  who  are  suspected  of  being  but  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  chastity,  and  of  re- 
garding very  little  the  marriage  oath.  In  all  the 
southern  regions  it  is  thus ;  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  every  where  prevails  among  the  blacks. 
This  state  of  things  is  attested  to  by  abolitionists 
themselves,  in  relation  to  the  negroes  of  the  southern 
states. 

Fbr  the  proof  of  this,  see  "  The  Bible  against  Slav 
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ery,"  No.  6,  1838,  page  63,  in  a  note^  as  follows: 
^'  To  the  female  character  among  the  black  popular 
tion,  we  cannot  allude  but  with  fiselings  of  the  bitter- 
est shame.  A  similar  condition  of  moral  poUutioa 
and  utter  disregard  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  reputa- 
tion, is  to  be  found  onlj/  without  the  pale  of  Christen- 
dom.'' The  same  is  said  by  the  Rev.  James  A, 
Thortie,  as  recorded  in  the  pamphlet  above  alluded 
to,  in  a  note,  page  3,  and  was  part  of  a  set  speech, 
delivered  in  New  York,  May,  1834,  as  follows :  "  I 
would  not  have  you  fail  to  understand  (says  Mr. 
Thome)  that  this  is  a  general  eviL  What  I  now 
say,  I  say  from  deliberate  conviction  of  its  truih^  that 
the  whole  states  are  Sodams,  and  almost  every  fami- 
ly is  a  brotheL  I  refer  to  the  inmates  of  the  kitchenSy 
not  to  the  whites." 

But  all  this  is  told  and  published  to  the  world  by 
abolitionists,  with  the  view  of  having  it  understood 
that  this  awful  and  ruinous  propensity  of  the  negroes, 
as  well  as  the  practice,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  slavery.  This,  however,  is  not  true ;  for 
they  have  been  always  thus.  From  the  very  daj^s 
of  EUun,  their  father,  down  through  their  whole  his- 
tory, whether  in  a  civilized  or  savage  state,  whether 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  whether 
enslaved  or  free,  it  was  always  so  with  them. 

That  one  passion  conquers  all,  and  will  conquer 
every  mortal  endeavor  to  elevate  the  race  much 
above  their  present  level.  There  is  but  one  power 
that  can  help  them,  and  this  is  the  power  which  res- 
cued the  man  of  Capernaum  from  the  dominion  of 
an  ^^  unclean  devil^^^  Luke  iv,  33,  that  alone  can 
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change  this  trait  of  the  black  man's  character.  But 
although  we  admit,  as  in  the  above  sentence,  that 
there  is  a  redeeming  power,  which,  if  sought  unto 
by  the  negro  man,  can  and  will  heal  him  of  that  in 
firmity ;  yet,  as  we  are  informed,  this  very  sin  infects 
even  the  sanctuary  of  religion  in  the  south  among 
the  negroes. 

For  a  proof  of  this,  see  a  paper  entitled  the  "Coir 
ored  Americcm^^  published  in  New  York,  by  Charles 
Ray,  No.  9,  Spruce  street.  The  date  of  the  paper  is 
March  7,  1840.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  abolition 
purposes,  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  the 
travels  of  a  certain  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
name  of  S.  Hoes,  through  the  southern  country. 
This  man,  on  arriving  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
visited,  one  evening,  a  negro  religious  meeting,  over 
which  a  white  preacher  presided.  The  congregation 
consisted  of  some  eight  hundred  colored  persons, 
filany  of  them  seemed  to  be  intelligent  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Their  decorum  in  the  church,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  sermon,  was  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
They  sung  with  great  devotion  and  melody.  Their 
piety,  the  minister  said,  was  generally  uniform  and 
consistent,  with  but  one  exception.  And  what  was 
that  exception,  think  ye?  it  was  promiscuous  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  which  the  pastor  said  was 
their  formidable  sin,  and  of  which  they  were  guilty 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  was  common  throughout 
all  that  country,  among  the  blacks. 

In  this  fact  is  seen  how  powerful  an  influence  lewd- 
ness exerts  over  the  degraded  and  low-minded  spirits 
of  the  African  race,  violding  themselves  up  to  mere 
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sensuality  and  deyilishness,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
true  virtue  and  elevation  of  soul.  In  their  real  char-  ; 
acter,  though  reared  up  under  the  influence  of  the  ' 
holy  religion  of  Christ,  we  see,  as  in  the  case  above 
named,  no  difSsrence  between  them  and  the  people 
of  Egypt— lewdness  being  predominant  in  their  char- 
acters, and  an  indifference  to  the  regulations  of  vir- 
tuous principles. 

We  consider  that  such  things  committed  by  the 
members  of  Christian  societies  aie,  if  possible,  iar 
worse  than  the  same  acts  performed  by  the  Egjfp- 
tians,  who  were  under  the  influ^ice  of  a  religion 
which  favored  and  encouraged  the  gratification  of 
sense  in  this  particular.  But  it  is  all  one;  for  it  was 
the  lewd  propensities  of  that  race  of  mankind,  which 
moved  their  ancestors,  in  the  days  of  Ham  and  Nim- 
rod,  to  invent  and  institute  the  rites  of  paganism, 
which  favored,  and  even  insisted,  that  the  gratificar 
tion  of  that  one  passion  was  a  cardinal  virtue,  and 
pleasing  to  the  gods:  wherefore,  in  both  caseSi 
whether  under  the  supervision  of  the  pagan  or  the 
Christian  religion,  the  character  of  the  race  appears 
to  be  the  same — their  nature  predominates,  and  that 
alone. 

Herodotus  says,  that  the  women  of  Egypt  would 
approach  the  images  of  the  male  character,  of  their 
own  manufacturing,  in  the  open  streets,  while  multi- 
tudes were  looking  on,  and  capering  to  the  sound  of 
music,  mixed  with  deep  yells  of  revelry,  while  these 
rites  of  Bacchus  were  being  accomplished.  Were 
we  to  give  a  literal  account  of  these  images,  and  the 
automaton  machinery  by  which  the  obscene  shaped 
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god  was  made  to  imitate  life  and  motion,  it  would 
not  fail  to  offend;  we  therefore  desist,  fearing  that  we 
have  already  said  too  much ;  and  yet  the  truth  should 
not  be  hidden  on  matters  of  this  description  more 
than  on  others,  and  especially  when  the  manners  and 
religions  of  the  ancients  of  mankind  are  concerned. 
In  such  cases,  if  timidity  is  allowed  to  conquer  truth, 
how  is  truth  to  be  known  ?  Even  the  Scriptures  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  facts  of  the  worst  description, 
relative  to  the  negro  race,  and  in  language  of  the 
most  honest  character ;  we  therefore  feel  that  duiy^ 
in  relation  to  the  truth,  respecting  the  aim  of  this 
work,  must,  and  ought  to  prevail.  Moreover,  if  a 
writer  is  not  allowed  plainly  to  state  facts,  in  the  best 
manner  he  can,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  re- 
late to  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  the  early 
times  of  the  globe,  and  respecting  the  religion  of 
those  ages,  how  is  virtue  and  vice  to  be  contrasted? 
How  is  the  religion  of  God  incarnate  to  be  exhibited, 
as  being  infinitely  better  in  its  influences  upon  our 
race,  except  by  comparison  and  the  exhibition  of 
facts? 

Jezebel,  the  worst  woman  ever  heard  of  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  not  of  Judea,  was  a  negro  woman, 
the  daughter  of  Ethball,  king  of  Zidonia.  The 
Zidonians  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Tyrians, 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  the  in- 
habitants of  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Sidonius  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cancuin,  who  was  the  son  of  Ham^ 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  built  the  city  Sidonius, 
or  Zidon*  which  was  thus  named  after  and  in  honor 
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of  its  founder.    This  city  was  adjacent  to  the  long-  # 

dom  of  Israel,  of  which  Ethball,  the  father  of  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahabj  was  king,  and  proves  Jezebel  to 
have  been  a  negress ;  because  her  father  was  a  king 
of  a  negro  people,  descended  from  Ham  by  the  line- 
age of  Canaan,  and  Canaan's  son,  Sidonius. 

That  this  Ethball,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  was  king 
of  Sidon  at  the  time  Ahab  was  king  of  Israel,  is 
shown  from  1  Kings  xvi, 31,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing 
for  him  [Ahab]  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ethball,  king  of  Zidon,  and  went  and  served 
Baal,  and  worshiped  him." 

Baal  was  one  of  the  gods  of  the  negro  Canaan- 
ites,  but  what  his  shape  was  is  not  known.    Jezebel 
being  a  heathen  of  the  worst  description,  and  a  wo- 
'  man  of  great  impudence  and  boldness  of  character, 

as  well  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  a  negress,  capti- 
vated the  vitiated  imagination  of  Ahab  by  her  wiles 
and  fascinations,  and  became  queen  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Having  achieved  this,  and  united  the 
house  of  her  father  with  the  renowned  race  of  the 
Jews,  she  became  anxious  that  her  gods  and  religion 
should  be  honored  by  the  king,  her  husband,  and  his 
people,  thinking  thereby  to  increase  the  glory  of  her 
father's  house  and  kingdom,  which  had  been  shorn 
down,  and  eclipsed  of  its  ancient  extent  and  great- 
ness by  the  wars  and  victories  of  the  Jews  during 
many  hundred  years,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  fiune 
of  her  lascivious  and  darling  religion. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  she  had  temples  built 
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with  the  consent  of  the  king,  her  husband,  in  which 
were  celebrated  the  intoxicating  rites  of  prostitution 
by  the  ministry  of  a  great  multitude  of  pagan  priests 
of  her  own  country.  As  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  rites  of  the  Zidonian  religion,  she  caused 
certain  images  to  be  manufactured  in  the  form  of 
Priapuses,  which  were  fabled  monsters,  bred  in  the 
brains  of  an  idolatrous  priesthood,  having  the  human 
shape  from  the  waist  upward ;  below  the  waist  there 
was  the  form  of  a  bull^  or  a  he-gocU — with  othei 
members — the  shame  of  heathenism.  By  wiles  of 
this  description,  she  seduced  Ahab  the  king,  and  with 
him  vast  multitudes  of  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom, 
the  Israelites,  to  the  worship  of  the  Zidonian  Ventut 
sometimes  called,  in  the  Scriptures,  Astarta. 

She  persuaded  her  husband  to  build  a  house,  or  a 
great  temple,  in  a  forest,  where  she  had  an  image 
made  of  a  standing  tree,  fashioned  after  the  likeness 
above  described — a  priapus,  as  the  Jewish  Rabbi  re- 
late. This  image  was  consecrated  by  her  ministers 
as  the  tutelar  divinity,  or  guardian  of  the  woods  and 
vineyards.  That  idol  was  like  one  that  was  made 
.  and  worshiped  by  another  woman  of  those  times, 

who  was  of  the  same  principles  with  Jezebel.  This 
woman's  name  was  Maacha,  who  was  the  queen 
mother  of  Asa,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who  reign- 
ed but  a  little  time  before  Ahab  was  king  of  Israel. 
She  was  doubtless  an  acquaintance  of  Jezebel,  being 
an  adult  woman  when  Jezebel  was  but  young,  or  be- 
fore she  was  married  to  Ahab. 

Respecting  this  image  made  by  Maacha^  the  moth- 
er of  Asa^  Rabbi  Solomon,  a  Jewish  commentator 
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on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  the  idol 
or  image  of  queen  Maacha  was  a  horrible  statue, 
made  in  a  state  of  entire  nakedness,  with  the  sign 
of  the  masculine  sex  of  great  proportions,  which  she 
admired  daily,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  as  a  religious 
rite,  like  the  Egyptian  women,  to  her  puUic  shame, 
at  which  the  people  laughed  and  wondered.  See  1 
Kings  ZY,  11-13,  on  this  subject,  as  follows:  *'And 
Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
as  did  David.  He  took  away  the  Sodomites  out  of 
the  land,  and  removed  all  the  idols  his  father  had 
made.  And  he  also  removed  Maacha^  his  mother, 
even  her  he  removed  from  being  queen,  becatise  she 
had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove ;  and  Asa  destroyed  the 
idol,  and  burnt  it  by  the  brook  Kidron." 

Adam  Clarke,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  as 
above,  says  that  the  image  spoken  of  there  was  a 
Priapus,  a  creature  half  man  and  half  bull,  or  half 
he-goat,  or  some  other  dumb  beast ;  and  that  it  was 
worshiped  with  lewd  rites,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  in  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  though  the  language  of  Clarke  is  not  so  bold 
on  the  subject  as  is  the  communication  of  Rabbi 
Solomon. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  his- 
tory, that  the  whole  land  of  old  Canaan,  and  the  ne- 
gro countries  elsewhere,  such  a  Egypt,  Lybia,  Ethio- 
pia, and  all  Africa  besides,  were  filled  with  the  signs, 
paintings,  and  pictures  of  lewdness,  as  well  as  with 
sculptured  and  molten  images,  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male human  beings,  and  of  monsters,  half  human 
and  half  animal,  especially  among  the  nations  of  Ca- 
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naan.    By  such  means,  the  grosser  passions  of  hu- 
man nature  were  continually  excited  to  disorder,  vio- 
I    lence,  and  confusion.    Out  of  this  influence  arose  all 
I    kinds  of  extravagant  behavior,  tending  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  manners  of  mankind. 

That  such  was  the  fjBLCi  in  Canaan,  is  shown  from 
Numbers  xxxiii,  61,  62,  where  Moses  is  charged  by 
the  Divine  power,  as  follows :  ^  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them :  When  ye  are 
passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  then  ye 
shall  drive  out  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from 
before  you,  and  destroy  all  their  pictures,  and  all 
their  molten  images^  and  quite  pluck  down  all  their 
high  places."  From  this  scripture  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  images,  as  well  as  the  pictures,  there 
alluded  to,  were  all  of  a  piece  ;  having  been  so  fash- 
ioned as  to  exhibit  sights  of  the  most  obscene  descrip- 
tion, placed  in  their  houses  by  the  way  side,  and 
even  in  their  religious  temples  or  houses  of  worship, 
presenting  every  where  before  the  eyes  of  the.people, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  the  objects  of  their 
adoration  and  delight 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  entirely  resistless  in 
their  influence,  especially  on  the  negro  population, 
and  but  barely  overcome  by  the  severities  and  high 
inducements  of  a  spiritual^  and  more  refined,  reason- 
able, and  mental  religion,  which  was  that  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  impure  and  seducing  rites,  as  well 
as  the  pictures  and  images  of  the  pagan  worship  of 
all  the  negro  countries  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  rem- 
nauts  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  who  yet  remained  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  or  old  Palestine,  which  so  often 
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misled  the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes  from  truth,  and 
the  right  ways  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  And  al- 
though at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  o^  it  was 
over  thirteen  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the 
curse  of  Noah,  yet  we  find  the  abandoned  race  of 
Ham,  holding  on  their  way  of  wickedness,  their  orig- 
inal character,  every  where  combating  the  virtuous 
and  self-denying  religion  of  Moses. 

The  negro  nations  of  those  ages,  appear  to  have 
acted  as  bad  as  they  could,  and  to  have  injured  man- 
kind in  morals  all  that  was  possible,  as  if  they  were 
indeed  revenging  themselves  on  God,  because  of  tho 
curse  of  iVboA,  as  Nimrod,  the  grand-son  of  Hanty 
threatened  to  do,  because  he  drowned  the  world  [as 
Josephus  says,  book  1,  chap,  iv,  p.  19],  and  was  par- 
ticularly acted  out,  by  Jezebel  and  her  great  multi- 
tude of  n^ro  priests  and  votaries,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jewish  tribes. 

But  this  Jezebel  came  finally  to  a  fearful  end ;  for 
when  Jehu  came  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Ahab,  he  caused  her  to  be 
cast  headlong  from  the  window  of  an  upper  room  of 
the  palace,  out  of  which  she  but  a  moment  before 
had  looked,  having  tired  her  head  and  painted  her 
face  to  disguise  her  negro  complexion,  and  if  possi- 
ble thereby  to  seduce  the  new  king,  Jehu.  But  in 
this  she  failed.  In  that  horrid  fall,  she  was  so 
bruised  and  broken,  that  she  lay  as  one  that  was 
dead,  when  the  furious  Jehu  rode  over  her  with  his 
war  horse,  stamping  her  down  on  the  pavements, 
where  she  expired,  wallowing  in  her  own  blood. 

Immediately,  as  it  had  been  foretold  by  Elijah,  the 
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Prophet,  fifteen  years  before  [1  Kings  xxi,  23J,  the 
dogs  came  and  devoured  her,  all  but  her  feet,  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  and  her  head :  see  2  Kings,  ix, 
35.  On  this  subject,  respecting  the  parts  of  her  body 
which  the  dogs  refused  to  eat,  the  Jewish  Rabbi  have 
made,  says  Adam  Clarke,  some  very  singular  re- 
marks, from  which  we  gather  a  few  particulars  rel- 
ative to  the  privdte  character  of  this  queen  of  prosti- 
tutes, as  follows : 

The  reason  [say  these  Jewish  Rabbi]  the  dogs  left 
the  parts  of  her  body  spoken  of  above,  was  because, 
in  her  festal  dances  in  the  house  of  her  gods,  which 
was  built  in  a  grove,  she  used  to  get  down  on  all 
fours,  in  imitation  of  a  beast,  and  in  this  attitude 
would  caper  and  leap  about,  being  disrobed,  while 
the  multitude  of  her  priests  and  the  worshipers  look- 
ed on.  During  such  performances,  she  would  move 
her  head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  a  gay  and 
wanton  manner,  for  a  purpose  not  proper  to  describe. 
She  was  no  doubt  [says  Adam  Clarke]  guilty  of  the 
foulest  actions,  almost  too  bad  to  be  believed. 

The  temple  of  Baal,  in  the  grove  which  Ahab  built 
for  his  negro  queen,  was  occupied  by  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  and  the  temple,  anoth- 
er vast  building,  but  not  in  the  woods,  was  occupied 
by  four  hundred  more — amounting  in  ail  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lusty  negro  ministers,  of  the  whorish 
religion  of  the  Zidonians,  the  people  of  Jezebel. 
This  great  multitude  of  priestly  dignitaries  were  all 
put  to  the  sword,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prophet  Eli- 
jah, under  the  authority  of  Ahab,  as  the  law  of  Mo- 
required  respecting  idolatei-s,  at  the  time  of  the 
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noted  debate  on  theology  between  Elijah  and  the 
Baalites,  when  God  himself  answered  by  Jire  to  end 
the  dispute.    See  1  Kings  xviii,  38. 

That  those  priests  of  Baal  were  black  men^  is 
shown  not  only  from  their  having  been  of  the  same 
people  with  Jezebel,  but  also  from  the  appellation 
given  them  by  the  Jews,  who  called  them  in  derision 
{cemarim^  from  camar\  the  black  priests  of  Baal. 
See  Clarke's  comment  on  2  Kings^  xxiii,  5.  That 
those  priests  of  Baal,  called  by  the  Targums,  camar^ 
or  the  black  priests,  were  not  thus  called  on  account 
of  their  wearing  black  vestments,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has 
supposed,  but  because  they  were  actually  of  black 
complexions — as  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  ages 
among  pagan  nations  of  the  old  world,  the  priests  of- 
ficiating at  their  altars  of  sacrifice,  were  always  dress- 
ed in  white — in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  priests  of 
the  Hebrews — which  was  a  sign  of  furiiy^  dignity^ 
and  holiness. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  called  them 
black  priests  of  Baal,  because  they  were  black,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  In  this  chapter,  just  quoted,  if 
the  reader  desire  it,  he  can  find  the  names  of  several 
of  the  negro  gods  of  those  ages,  and  also  in  1  Kings 
xi,  6,  7y  whose  horrid  worship  infested  the  whole  of 
mankind ;  as  it  was  from  this  people  a  knowledge  of 
/do}atry  was  derived,  to  the  whole  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world,  as  well  as  in  the  most  early  times  imme- 
diately after  the  flood,  to  the  myriads  of  the  Indies, 
and  to  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

SuccoTH  Benoth,  a  Hebrew  phrase,  meaning 
tents  of  prostitutes,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  negro 
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gods,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  which  name  sig- 
nified the  ^  tabernacle  of  the  daughters,"  or  of  the 
young  virgins,  at  whose  temple  they  were  mducted 
into  the  rites  and  mysteries  practiced  in  the  worship 
of  these  obscenely  formed  images,  by  the  prostitution 
of  their  persons. 

Herodotus  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Succoth-Benoth  rites.  Every  young  woman  of  the 
country,  where  the  image  was  adored,  was  obliged, 
while  yet  a  virgin,  to  visit  the  temple  once,  where  she 
was  to  be  humbled,  by  the  first  man  who  should 
chance  to  fancy  her. 

From  these  accounts  it  does  appear,  that  the  black 
nations  of  those  ages,  waged  a  universal  and  a  per- 
petual war  upon  chastity,  seeming  to  have  been  de- 
termined to  expel  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  all  ideas 
of  such  a  thing.  To  effect  this,  they  bent  all  the 
powers  of  civil  and  religious  influence  against  it, 
making  the  possession  thereof  a  crimej  to  be  punish- 
ed with  death,  inasmuch  as  they  who  refused  or  neg- 
lected to  be  thus  humbled,  at  the  temple,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  idol,  were  counted  guilty  of  Aer- 
esy,  and  were  held  as  infidels  and  contemners  of  the 
gods. 

Herodotus  further  says,  that  in  his  own  time,  B.  C. 
430,  there  was  a  city  in  Numidia^  which  was  on  the 
upper  regions  of  the  JNile^  in  Africa,  that  was  called 
Siccavenici^  a  name  signifying  prostitution,  to  which 
the  young  women  were  compelled  to  resort  by  law, 
to  earn  their  marriage  dower.  This  custom,  says 
Herodotus,  was  brought  from  Phoenicia,  which  was 
the  country  of  old  Canaan,  peopled  as  we  have  often 
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said  before,  from  the  very  beginning  after  the  flood, 
by  negro  nations. 

JosEPHUs,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Je\vs,  speaks  of 
the  madness  of  the  Egyptians  after  women,  in  the 
place  where  he  relates  the  story  of.  Abraham's  going 
down  to  Egypt  with  his  wife  Sarai:  Gen.  xii,  10,  20. 
By  tliis  it  is  seen  that  in  those  ancient  ages,  strangers 
of  other  nations  and  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  consid- 
ered it  a  dangerous  thing  to  travel  in  Egypt  in  com- 
pany with  women.  So  notorious  were  they  in  this 
particular,  even  among  themselves,  that  when  the 
rich  and  noble  lost  by  death,  uny  female  relative  who 
had  been  reputed  as  handsome  and  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  when  living,  they  dare  not  send  the  body  to 
the  embalmers  until  they  had  been  dead  several  days, 
lest  their  persons  should  become  the  objects  of  viola- 
tion. See  Clarke's  comment  on  Gen.  1,  2.  Is  there 
any  thing  which  can  be  imagined  by  the  human 
mind,  more  awful  and  repulsive  than  the  above  trait, 
of  far  more  than  brutal  depravity. 

When  Herodotus  traveled  in  Africa,  among  the 
various  tribes  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia,  he  says 
that  he  found  the  negro  inhabitants  living  like  ani- 
mals, with  respect  to  chastity.  The  following  are 
his  words  on  the  subject :  "Among  all  these  nations 
whom  I  have  specified,  the  communication  between 
' ;  the  sexes  is  like  that  of  the  beasts — open  and  unre- 
strained." Was  this  induced  by  slavery,  as  aboli- 
tionists say  it  is  in  America  ? 

That  those  nations  of  whom  he  speaks  were  really 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  Herodotus  says  they  were  all 
of  the  same  complexion  with  the  Ethiopians,  being 
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extremely  black  and  curly  headed.  At  their  mar- 
riages, it  is  a  custom  every  where  among  them,  says 
the  same  author,  for  all  the  guests  to  enjoy  the  bride, 
the  first  night,  who  bring  accordingly  suitable  pres- 
ents, by  which  means  they  commence  their  family 
capacity,  or  house-keeping.  In  one  tribe,  he  found 
it  a  custom  for  tlie  wives  to  make  use  of  a  certain 
*  mark,  or  sign  on  their  limbs,  to  denote  the  number 
of  times  they  had  favored  other  gallants  than  the 
lawful  one  after  marriage;  the  husband  valuing 
them  according  to  the  niunber  of  these  tokens,  as 
they  were  the  evidences  of  their  wives'  popular  per- 
sonal charms. 

This  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  negro  race,  in  that 
one  particular,  and  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  salutary  laws  enacted  im- 
der  its  influence  in  America,  and  other  countries  in 
Christendom,  they,  as  a  people,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  be  guQty  of  the  same  tilings  as  anciently,  for 
their  natures  are  ever  the  same. 

Another  tribe,  of  whom  this  Grecian  autlior  speaks, 
who  lived  in  the  same  unrestrained  manner,  in  Afri- 
ca, assembled  every  three  moons  in  a  grand  conclave, 
when  all  the  children  bom  during  that  term  of  time, 
were  examined  as  to  their  looks,  countenances,  and 
shapes;  and  the  men  they  most  resembled  were 
obliged  to  father  and  take  care  of  them,  there  being 
no  other  way  to  ascertain  the  parents  of  their  chil* 
dren.    Herodotus,  pages  170,  235,  236,  237. 

It  is  intimated  by  Livy,  vol.  1,  book  xxi,  p.  369, 
that  the  Carthagenian  generals  were  guilty  of  tho 
practice  of  Sodomy,  and  that  even  Hannibal,  who 
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in  his  youth  was  very  handsome  for  a  black  man, 
participated  in  the  same  horrible  custom. 

It  is  said,  respecting  the  negroes  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  who  are  all  of  African  descent,  that  they  con- 
sider any  restraint  laid  on  their  promiscuous  sexual 
intercourse,  a  hardship  of  the  most  grievous  and  op- 
pressive nature,  seeming  to  center  all  their  happiness 
in  enjoyments  of  that  description.  From  this  fact,* 
it  seems  that  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  which  is 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  negro  race, 
whether  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  whether  under 
the  influence  of  unrestrained  paganism,  or  the  heal- 
ing balm  of  Christianity,  are  ever  the  same  gross, 
brutal,  fierce,  sensual  and  devilish  chracters,  as  a 
people,  in  reference  to  sexual  commerce. 

Bamberger's  account  of  the  Africans,  who  we  have 
before  quoted  in  this  work,  accords  with  all  we  have 
said  above,  from  whom  we  take  the  following  in  ad- 
dition. This  man  says  that  he  fell  in  with  a  tribe, 
who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Caffrees,  who 
were  called  by  themselves,  Muhotians.  While  with 
this  tribe,  as  he  and  a  negro  man,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  chief  of  the  krall,  and  with  whom  he  then  was 
remaining,  were  busy  in  gathering  dry  wood,  in  the 
edge  of  a  wilderness,  the  former  made  Damberger  a 
proposal  of  Sodomy.  But  as  Damberger  refused,  the 
Afncan  nearly  murdered  him,  being  a  much  stronger 
man,  and  yet  Damberger  made  his  escape  from  the 
woolly-headed  monster.  While  at  this  krall,  the  old 
chief,  the  father-in-law  of  the  negro  above  spoken  of, 
took  Damberger,  on  a  certain  day,  with  him  to  an- 
other pa*t  of  the  same  wilderness,  where  he  was 
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shown  a  heap  of  sand  and  earth  several  feet  high. 
On  opening  this  heap,  as  directed  by  the  chief,  he 
found  the  bodies  of  five  white  men^  who  had  been 
killed  by  stabbing.  He  soon  learned  of  the  old  man, 
that  the  five  men  had  belonged  to  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel which  had  but  recently  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  had  been  carried  in- 
land  by  a  party  of  blacks,  belonging  to  the  Mtihotian 
tribe.  This  tribe  had  been  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
KaniarianSj  in  order  to  take  the  prisoners  out  of  their 
hands,  for  the  express  purpose  of  practicing  Sodomy 
upon  them,  because  they  were  white,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  miserable  beings,  exceedingly  handsome.  But 
in  the  affray,  the  white  men  were  all  killed,  and  bu- 
ried there  in  the  sand,  rather  than  submit  to  be  thus 
degraded  in  their  own  eyes.  During  this  talk  with 
the  filthy  old  chief,  Damberger  told  him  about  the 
abuse  he  had  received  from  his  son-in-law,  because 
he  would  not  submit  to  the  same  thing ;  at  which  the 
old  child  of  darkness  and  paganism  only  laughed 
most  heartily,  as  at  an  occurrence  of  the  most  trivial 
character.    Vol.  i,  p.  146. 

After  this,  as  Damberger  was  prosecuting  his  dread- 
ful journey,  over  jagged  mountains  and  dreary  plains 
of  sand  and  morasses,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  called  KianianSj  whose  king  was  an  absolute 
despot ;  having  the  power  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  whatever  he  pleased,  and  of  whom  his  subjects 
dare  not  complain.  Whenever  he  would,  he  took 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  people,  who  were 
very  numerous,  to  his  own  couch,  so  that  he  had 
eight  hundred  women  subject  to  his  pleasure.    The 
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place  of  his  district  or  region  of  dwelling,  was  in  the 
caves  of  certain  mountains,  called  the  Kong  mounr 
iains^  and  adjacent  to  the  river  Niger,  not  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic,  which  empties  into  that 
ocean  at  Liberia,  in  north  lat  6^.    Vol.  ii,  p.  103. 

RoLLiN  says,  that  abominable  lewdness,  as  stated 
by  TYogus  Pompeius^  a  Roman  historian,  was  the 
great  and  predominant  vice  of  all  Africa.  Vol.  i,  p. 
375.  On  a  subject  like  this,  or  any  other,  touching 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  the  Romans 
had  the  most  unbounded  opportunity  to  know  them 
in  those  ages,  because  they  had  a  great  empire  in  that 
country,  which  they  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Carthagenians,  who  had  conquered  the  country  some 
hundred  years  before,  who  were  also  a  black  people 
from  PhoBnicia,  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  to 
remark  hereafter. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  section  of  the  work,  are, 
after  all,  but  little  items  in  the  ocean  of  evidence  that 
might  be  adduced,  proving  this  ^leople,  the  race  of 
Ham,  to  be  a  people  who,  in  all  ages,  have  been  more 
sensual  and  animal  in  their  inclinations,  than  are  the 
races  of  either  the  red  or  white  man ;  which  fact  is 
an  evidence  of  no  small  magnitude,  of  their  real  and 
universal  mental  inferiority. 

This  remark,  we  know,  may  be  considered  as  se- 
vere, and  yet  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  any 
abatement,  except  to  say  that,  happily,  there  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  individuals  of  the  ne^o  race,  both 
as  it  relates  to  talent  of  the  medium  scale,  and 
amiableness  of  character,  who  should  be  excepted 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
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blacks,  as  good  tneti,  and  ornaments  to  society  where 
they  lived. 

Having  thus  far  in  this  section,  taken  some  notice 
of  the  national  and  personal  character  of  the  Ethio- 
pian race,  we  shall  change  the  subject,  in  order  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  their  mental  abilities, 
without  aiming  to  disparage  them  in  the  least  degree 
wrongfully,  being  desirous  only  to  ascertain  the  truth 
respecting  them. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  has  seen  fit  to  endow  this 
race  with  a  less  quantum  of  intellectual  faculties,  and 
with  less  attractive  powers  and  persons,  in  all  re- 
spects, than  he  has  the  white  race — what  then  ?  are 
we,  therefore,  to  undervalue  them  on  this  account? 
We  think  not,  as  all  God's  works  are  good  and  proper 
in  their  proper  places,  but  not  out  of  them.  In  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  wonderful  harmony  of  nature,  by  whicli  is  dem- 
onstrated both  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
in  ordering  the  afiairs  of  the  universe,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  from  substances,  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  such  substances, 
or  to  elevate  by  its  own  weight,  water  above  its  ori- 
gin or  fountain  head.  So  of  the  negro  race,  though 
fondled  and  petted  by  abolitionists,  yet  this  will 
amount  to  nothing,  except  an  exhibition  of  the  ne- 
gro's real  natural  imbecilities  of  mind,  and  the  need 
he  is  in  of  help,  as  the  great  conservative  powers  by 
which  the  white  race  have  elevated  themselves  are 
not  given  to  the  people  of  the  race  of  Ham.  But  for 
not  cultivating  the  one  talent,  which  was  given  them 
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by  the  Creator,  they  are  placed  under  the  ban  of 
judicial  decree,  exactly  suited  to  their  moral  charai 
ters  on  the  earth. 


At  ent  before  the  flood  when  Setan  reifned. 
The  earth  with  Tiolence  and  death  waa  atained; 
l*he  waten  therefore  came,  and  swept  away 
The  whole  blaaphemoas  heat  of  Tile  amy. 
80,  in  the  land  of  Ham,  old  Ganaan'a  coast, 
Where  Sodomy  and  crime  were  black  men'a  boasti 
The  rengefal  ann  of  God — the  Jewish  aword— 
Vww  them  headlong  oot,  both  tribe  and  hordtb 
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NINTH    SECTION. 

Pretended  mental  equality  of  the  negro  race  with  white  men  refat- 
ed|  ai  held  by  aboUtionita— Comparative  view  of  the  racei,  as  to 
their  doings  in  tho  world — Proofs  that  the  ancient  Elgyptians,  nor 
any  of  the  negro  nations,  were  not  the  authors  of  either  arts  or  sci- 
ences—Proofs that  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprehending  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  were  known  before  the  flood,  and  in  the  hoose  of 
Noah,  and  by  the  first  patriarchs— Carions  discoTeries  made  in 
the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Babel  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter— 
A  knowledge  of  letters  since  the  flood  derived  from  the  first  pa- 
triarchsy  and  not  from  the  Phcenician  blacka— But  little  advances 
made  in  architecture  by  the  first  Egyptians,  till  after  Solomon^ 
The  pyramids  built  by  the  shepherd  kings,  a  race  of  copper  color- 
ed men  of  the  blood  of  Shem,  and  not  by  the  blacks  of  Egypt— 
For  thousands  of  years  the  tribes  of  Africa  have  made  no  advances 
in  civilization — The  rcatont  of  this— Works  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
it  related  to  architecture,  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  or  the  ex 
ample  of  the  Shemites,  and  the  people  of  Japheth— During  the 
whole  history  of  negro  Carthage,  they  made  no  advances  in 
literature — ^Rapine,  plunder,  and  dealing  in  slaves,  being  their 
trade— Architectural  works  of  the  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
long  before  the  tower  was  built,  or  the  negrOes  exit  to  Africa- 
Near  resemblance  of  the  Simla  race  as  the  ourang-outang,  and 
many  of  the  Africans— Respecting  their  appetite*— Cannibalism, 
&c^  in  all  agea— Insensibilities  of  the  negroes  to  bodily  pain- 
Meanness  of  the  negro  spirit — Their  cruelties  to  their  slaves— With 
many  other  curious  matters. 

The  labor  of  the  following  pages  which  shall  oc- 
cupy this  section,  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  ne- 
gro race,  properly  so  distinguished,  in  an  unamalgam- 
ated  character,  are  naturally  equal  with  the  other 
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races  of  men,  the  red  and  the  white,  in  point  of  intel* 
lectual  faculties.  That  they  really  are  thus  equal,  is 
vehemently  contended  for  by  all  aboUtionists  of  both 
Europe  and  America,  some  even  holding  them  supe- 
rior, while  anti-aholitionists  resist  this  opinion  as  a 
fallacy.  An  appeal  to  direct,  and  also  to  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  is  the  only 
way  to  decide  it. 

Abolitionists  are  sure  that  the  only  reason  of  their 
present  amazing  inferiority  arises  wholly  from  the 
influence  of  the  treatment  of  the  white  nations  to- 
ward them.  Remove  this  say  they,  educate  tbemi 
and  give  them  a  fair  chance  in  the  world,  then  it  will 
soon  be  seen,  that,  as  a  people,  they  are  equally  tal- 
ented with  the  other  races  of  the  human  family. 

But  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  it  ia  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was 
not  the  negro  man  who  aspired  to  the  paramount  con- 
dition, now  and  always  enjoyed  by  the  white  race. 
If  the  people  of  Ham  were  originally  equal,  as  to 
mental  faculties,  with  the  other  races,  how  came  Ibey 
in  their  present  degraded  condition?  How  has  it 
happened  that  the  negro  race  has  not  attained  in  the 
world  to  the  very  same  condition  the  white  race  now 
occupy,  and  the  whites  fallen  into  the  condition  of 
the  blacks,  seeing  they  are,  as  is  contended,  equal 
with  each  other?  or,  if  this  is  true,  why  are  they  not 
alike?  There  must  be  some  great  reason  for  this. 
It  is  asserted  by  abolitionists,  that  the  negro  race  were, 
in  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  the  authors  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  obtained  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  that  from  these  arose,  as  from  a  germ,  the  pret- 
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ent  lights  of  mankind.  If  this  was  true,  we  ask  how 
they,  the  authors,  in  their  posterity,  have  lost  that  en- 
viable position  ?  How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
same  power  which  prompted  them  to  so  many,  and 
to  9o  great  improvements,  has  not  been  able  to  sus* 
tain  itself?  Could  this  be  shown  to  have  been  a  &ct, 
respecting  the  negro  race,  it  would  prove  an  anoma- 
ly indeed,  and  yet  would  secure  but  little  in  their  fa- 
vor,  on  account  of  the  horrid  retrograde  they  have 
made  in  the  world. 

But  we  affirm  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of 
either  arts  or  sciencesj  as  understood  in  those  timesy 
which,  according  to  history,  as  well  as  the  scriptures^ 
were  cultivated  in  ancient  Africa.  We  sustain  this 
afilrmation,  by  showing  that  the  Egyptians,  and  all 
other  people  of  those  ages,  received  and  carried  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  under- 
stood at  that  era  of  the  world,  from  the  house  of 

NOAB. 

That  letters  were  known  in  the  house  of  Noah  is 
absolutely  certain^  deduced  from  many  circumstaDoes, 
and  of  necessity  to  all  the  people,  or  to  heads  of  tribes 
and  communities  for  the  first  few  hundred  years,  im- 
mediately after  the  flood.  One  of  these  circum- 
stances, or  evidences,  arises  from  the  late  discoveries 
made  in  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  tower  of  Be- 
lus,  or  Babel,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  as  well  as 
from  the  architectural  works  of  the  people  of  Shem 
and  Japheth  before  the  tower  was  built. 

Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government  of  England,  went  to  the  country  of  an- 
cient Persia,  Tartury,  Armenia,  Chaldea,  and  Baby* 
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Ion  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  years  1820  and  1823,  on 
a  tour  of  antiquarian  discovery.  While  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  found,  as  reported  in  his  work,  the  an- 
cient site  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  or  tower  of  Babel, 
the  same  spoken  of  by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
which  was  built  by  Nimrod  the  Grandson  of  Ham. 
[See  Plate],  At  the  spot  where  the  tower  stood, 
which  was  built  only  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  flood,  he  found  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish,  forming  a 
great  mound,  or  elevation,  overgrown  with  brambles. 

Being  desirous  of  examining  the  interior  of  this 
mighty  mound,  he  procured  the  aid  of  several  of  the 
people  living  there,  to  dig  along  its  skirts,  when  there 
was  found,  at  some  little  depth,  the  original  brick, 
forming  the  upper  stratas  of  the  foundation  of  the 
structure.  The  bricks  thus  discovered  were  about 
one  foot  square  by  three  inches  thick,  and  were  cov- 
ered on  both  sides  with  arrow-headed  characters, 
having,  in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  letters. 

They  were  not  hieroglyphics,  or  the  pictures  of 
creatures  or  things,  but  were  evidently  letters,  or 
signs  of  ideas,  placed  in  due  order,  as  letters  are  now 
arranged,  running  in  parallel  lines  across  the  bricks. 
There  were  instances,  however,  where  those  chanu> 
tors  were  set  in  perpendicular  lines,  or  at  right  angles 
v/ith  the  others.  That  they  were  letters,  is  as  evi- 
dent as  that  any  of  the  ancient  characters  of  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  Persian,  or  Chinese  latiguages,  are  let- 
ters. 

On  these  bricks  was  written,  no  doubt,  the  history 
of  the  tower^  and  the  reasons  of  its  being  erected,  the 
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Story  of  the  flood,  the  ark,  and  of  the  nations  before 
the  flood,  the  original  creation,  Ac  It  appears  that 
the  letters  were  formed  on  the  insides  of  the  molds 
in  which  the  bricks  were  made,  the  characters  being 
raised  out  above  the  general  level  of  the  face  of  the 
mold,  so  that  when  impressed  on  the  clay  before  it 
was  dried  for  burning,  would  cause  fac  similes  in  the 
ftce  of  the  brick,  and  thus  be  preserved  from  being 
broken  when  laid  in  great  masses  on  top  of  each  oth- 
er. It  may  have  been,  however,  that  the  letters  were 
made  by  merely  pressing  down  on  each  brick,  as  it 
came  from  a  smooth  moid,  the  type  of  a  letter  carved 
out  of  wood,  and  thus  produce  the  same  effect  as  if 
cast  in  a  mold. 

Specimens  of  these  letters  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
alluded  to  above,  in  great  numbers,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The  work  is  in  the 
State  Library. 

That  letters  were  known  before  the  flood,  appears 
also  from  the  fact  that  music  was  taught  and  under- 
stood among  the  antediluvians:  see  Gen.  iv,  21, 
where  it  is  said  that  one  Jiibal,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Cain,  was  the  father  [instructor]  of  all 
such  as  handled  the  harp  and  the  organ.  If  music 
was  taught,  then  of  necessity  they  must  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  characters  of  a  competent  description, 
by  the  means  of  which  they  recorded  their  music,  or 
the  science  could  not  have  been  alluded  to,  as  it  is  by 
Moses.  If  musical  characters  were  then  in  use,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  necessity,  let- 
ters were  also  in  use,  or  the  rules  of  such  as  taught 
music  could  not  have  been  systematically  accom- 
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plidied.  Muticbrii^  thus  ondemood  by  the  anladi- 
laviuu^  it  is  an  evidenot  that  ibey  possessed  a  hig^ 
condition  of  refinement,  as  a  general  knowledge  of 
tki$  aoooni[diibnient  is  considered  the  ne  pint  uUrm 
of  good  breeding  in  refined  society  of  every  age.  To 
cany  out  this  belief  we  are  aided  by  Moses  in  anoth- 
er respect,  who  sa]rs,  Gen.  iv,  22,  that  the  people  of 
^bat  age,  going  back  to  the  lifetime  of  Adam,  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  manu&cture  of  brass  and  iron,  and 
that  they  were  also  agriculturists,  as  well  as  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen.  It  is  said  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi 
that  letters  and  writing  were  invented  by  Seth^  the 
third  son  of  Adanu —  Watsoris  Theologioal  DicUam- 
ary,  p.  856. 

With  the  knowledge  of  such  things,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  antediluvians  were  not  a  civilized,  la- 
boring, trading,  agricultural,  mechanical,  commefcial, 
and  scientific  race  ?  However  many  tribes,  natiimiv 
kingdoms,  and  governments,  they  may  have  been 
divided  into  around  the  whole  globe,  yet  a  know)* 
edge  of  such  refinements  is  stated  by  Moses  to  ha^e 
certainly  been  in  their  possession.  Of  all  this,  is  iL 
possible  that  Noah,  being  bom  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  flood,  could  have  been  ignorant,  seeing  be 
was  a  good  man,  and  improved  his  mind,  thorefinc^ 
in  every  possible  way. 

Could  he  have  planned  and  built  the  ark  without 
a  knowledge  of  geometry^  which  also  supposes  the 
existence  and  use  of  arithmetical  characters  ?  Haoii 
Nimrod,  and  his  coadjutors,  must  have  had  a  knowt 
edge  of  geometryj  as  well  as  o(  letters,  or  they  could 
not  have  projected,  nor  have  built  the  tower,  and  the 
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great  cities  Erechj  Acad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  as  Moses  says  they 
did.    Gen.  x,  10. 

From  whom  did  Abrahauh  who  was  bom  only 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  after  the  flood,  de< 
rive  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  if  not 
from  the  house  of  Noah  ?  That  Abraham  had  this 
knowledge  is  stated  by  Josephus,  in  his  book  of  Jew- 
ish Antiquities.  If  Abraham  had  this  knowledge, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  Syrians,  of  which  people 
Abraham  was  a  member,  also  possessed  it,  who,  with 
all  the  first  nations  immediately  after  the  flood,  de- 
rived it,  as  well  as  all  other  knowledge,  from  the 
house  and  members  of  the  family  of  Noah,  who 
brought  it  with  them  from  beyond  the  flood  in  writ- 
ten characters. 

That  Abraham  was  an  educated  man,  is  evident 
from  the  character  he  sustained  among  his  country- 
men, the  Chaldeans,  or  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  as 
the  head  and  patriarch  of  the  Hebrew  or  Jewish  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  from  the  business  which  he  transacted 
with  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  other  countries 
of  that  age.  If  Abraham,  then,  was  an  educated  man, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  that  age,  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  Chaldeans,  who,  doubtless,  at 
that  era,  and  upward,  toward  the  age  of  the  ending 
of  the  flood,  was  composed  of  both  white  and  red 
men,  till  such  times  as  they  were  separated  to  their 
respective  regions ;  then  were  also  the  patriarchs,  who 
were  before  Abraham's  time,  such  as  Arphaxad,  Sa- 
lah,  Eber,  Peleg,  Reu,  Serug,  Nahor,  and  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  Shem,  who  was  Md- 
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chisedek,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  the  patriarchs 
above  named. 

From  this  stat.e  of  the  case,  it  is  not  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Egyptian  and  Canaanite  negroes^  who 
were  the  very  first  people  of  those  countries,  received 
all  their  knowledge  of  letters^  of  agriculture,  of  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  and  astronomy,  from  the  great 
and  common  source,  the  house  of  Noah,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding patriarchs.  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Phoenician  negroes  were  the  inventors  of  letters  is  no 
authority. 

What  though  Cadmus,  an  Egyptian,  as  it  is  said, 
carried  the  knowledge  of  letters  into  Greece  first  of 
all,  at  a  very  remote  age,  which  we  shall  not  dispute, 
yet  this  doe;  not  prove  that  the  Egyptians  invented 
them,  as  Cadmus,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrjrmen, 
derived  that  knowledge  from  the  common  source — 
the  family  of  Noah.  Whether  this  Cadmus,  who  is 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  letters  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  world,  was  a 
Phcenician  or  an  Egyptian  negro,  is  far  from  being 
certain ;  for  we  learn  from  Josephus's  Jewish  Antiq- 
uities, book  8,  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham,  was  named  Cadmus,  and  was  as 
likely  to  have  been  the  Cadmus  of  ancient  history, 
who  carried  letters  into  Greece,  as  any  other  man. 

As  to  architecture  of  the  magnificent  and  exquisite 
descriptions,  the  Egyptians  made  but  little  advances 
till  the  age  of  Solomon,  previous  to  which  time  their 
buildings  were  of  the  most  common  order,  made  of 
brick,  both  bumt  and  dried;  even  the  cities  of  the 
time  of  Joseph  were  of  this  description,  useful  and 
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spacious,  but  not  approaching  to  the  magnificent 
In  all  Africa,  says  the  ^'  Universal  Traveler,"  page 
499,  there  does  not  now  exist  among  the  negroes  any 
architecture,  above  that  of  mere  huts  made  of  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  and  plastered  inside  and  out ; 
of  this  description  are  their  best  buildings,  shaped  like 
bee-hives,  conically.  The  rest  are  mere  dens  made 
of  mud  and  sticks,  or  holes  in  the  ground.  These 
bre  the  descendants  of  the  mighty  Egyptians,  the 
Lybians,  and  Ethiopians,  whose  lofty  temples  once 
filled  Africa,  if  we  are  to  believe  abolitionists ;  but  it 
is  all  an  error ;  they  were  the  authors  of  the  architect- 
ural works  of  those  ages  no  further  than  as  slaves 
and  laborers.  The  pyramids,  which  were  built  of 
hewn  stone,  was  not  the  work  of  the  woolly  heads  of 
Egypt,  but  of  the  shepherd  kings  called  Cuthea,  from 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  north  of  Egypt,  who 
held,  by  conquest,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  during  which  time  they  en- 
slaved the  whole  mass  of  the  aboriginal  people,  when 
the  pyramids,  and  many  other  great  works,  were 
built  by  slaves,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Hyc-sos,  or 
shepherd  kings. —  Watson. 

This  was  doneprtor  to  the  time  of  Joseph's  being 
sold  into  Egypt.  The  Hyc-sos  kings  were  of  the 
Abrahamic  race,  being  descendants  of  his  sons  by 
Kehrrah  (see  Gen.  xxv),  who,  settling  eastward  from 
Chaldea,  where  Abraham  lived  before  he  went  to  Ca- 
naan, expelled  the  children  of  Ham,  or  the  Cushites, 
from  the  country,  who,  first  of  all,  after  the  fall  of 
the  tower,  settled  there,  on  which  account  the  country 
was  alluded  to  by  Moses  ((ilen.  ii,  13),  by  the  name  of 
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Ethiopia,  through  whicli  the  CHhon  flowed.  This 
people,  being  thus  expelled,  went  to  Africa,  and 
founded  another  kingdom,  which  also  waa  called 
Ethiopia. 

Now,  on  this  account,  the  Hyc-sos  race  were  called 
CushUe  Shepherds^  namely,  because  they  had  con- 
quered  and  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  expelled  Cush* 
ite  race,  who  were  of  the  house  of  Ham.  These 
were  the  people  who  conquered  Egypt  at  so  early  a 
period,  and  built  the  great  works  of  that  country  | 

above  named. 

The  Cushites,  as  stated  by  Richard  Watson,  in  his 
Historical  Dictionary,  p.  282,  were  driven  out  of  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  along  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Red  Sea^  by  the  Ish- 
maeUtes  and  the  Midianites,  both  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham. 

The  descendants  of  Abraham  were  always  prone  to 
rearing  vast  herds  of  cattle,  by  which  means,  in  a 
great  measure,  they  acquired  wealth  and  power. 
Such  were  the  shepherd  kings,  who,  for  a  time,  tyr- 
ranized  over  Egypt,  as  above  shown.  It  was  for  this 
very  reason,  that  all  shepherds  were  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  the  Hebrew, 
as  stated  Gen.  xlvi,  34,  for  they  remembered  the  cruel- 
ties  of  the  red  skinned  shepherd  kings. 

From  all  points,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
original  negroes  of  the  Nile,  the  swarthy  woolly 
heads  of  the  race  of  Ham,  did  not  profitby  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  or  any  other  knowledge  of  the  house 
of  Noah,  above  mere  agriculture,  till  such  times  as  ^ 

other  races  of  men,  such  as  Ishmaelites,  Midianites, 
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and  Chaldeans,  all  of  the  race  of  Shem  and  Abraham, 
had  begun  to  mingle  with  them:  so  that  by  the  time 
of  Scudj  Davidf  and  Solomon,  the  character  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  enterprise,  had  become  vastly  changed 
from  her  ancient  stupidity;  from  whence  we  date 
what  may  be  denominated  the  architectural  age  of 
Egypt. 

At  a  very  early  period,  thousands  of  the  Ishmaelite 
race  settled  in  Africa,  by  invasion,  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile,  in  Ethiopia,  mingling  more  and 
more  through  Egypt,  down  toward  the  moliths  of  that 
river ;  this  is  a  matter  of  history.  Watsatij  282. 
This  is  evident  also  from  the  mummies  brought  from 
that  country,  which  were  doubtless  embalmed  as  long 
ago  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  per- 
haps as  far  back  as  when  the  Hebrews  were  in 
Egypt ;  all  of  which,  except  now  and  then  one^  are 
not  of  the  negro  race,  but  of  a  red  or  copper  colored 
people,  with  long  straight  hair,  and  other  character- 
istics not  belonging  to  the  genuine  Cushite,  or  race  of 
HauL 

From  this  circumstance,  it  is  shown  that  the  ruling 
people  of  Egypt,  in  those  ages,  were  not  the  native 
negroes,  as  none  but  the  more  wealthy  were  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  embalming  their  dead.  ^  That 
a  race  (says  Professor  Lawrence,  p.  294)  ever  devoted, 
within  the  period  embraced  by  authentic  history,  to 
slavery,  or  to  an  existence  not  much  better,  and  pos- 
sessing, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  only 
the  rudiments  of  the  common  arts,  and  the  most  im- 
perfect social  institutions,  should  have  occupied,  in  re- 
motest antiquity,  undertakings  which  astonish  us 
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even  now  by  their  grandeur,  and  prove  so  great  a 
progress  in  civilization  and  social  life,  in  arts  and 
sciences — that  they  should  have  subsequently  lost  all 
this  surprising  progress^  and  never  have  exhibited  the 
smallest  approximation  to  such  a  pre-eminence  in  any 
other  instance,  is  a  fact  extremely  difficult  to  explain." 

The  negroes  of  Africa,  who  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Lybians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  all 
the  same  people,  the  race  of  Ham,  the  first  negroes, 
for  thousands  of  years,  have  made  no  advances  in 
letters,  or  in  any  way  approximating  thereto ;  as  in 
all  Africa,  among  the  negro  tribes  and  kingdoms,  not 
A  gleam  of  the  light  of  science,  the  precursor  of  which 
is  the  invention  of  letters^  has  appeared.  Not  a  hie- 
roglyphic or  symbol — no  kind  of  painting,  or  even 
knots  tied  in  a  string,  as  in  Peru^  called  quiposj  to 
denote  numbers,  has  appeared  in  all  the  vast  regions, 
of  Southern  Africa. 

How  is  this  ?  what  has  induced  this  amazing  stu- 
pidity of  the  native  negro  ?  In  the  annals  of  no  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  earth,  can  there  be  found  evidence 
of  so  profound  a  state  of  ignorance  and  apathy,  with 
respect  to  a  desire  of  improvement,  as  among  this 
people,  for  they  have  not  exceeded  the  beasts  of  the 
wilderness,  where  they  dwell,  who  follow  the  mere 
instincts  of  their  natures. 

But  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  on  account  of 
the  mixture  of  the  other  races  with  that  of  the  negro 
blood,  there  has  arisen  more  or  less  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  government,  which  has  elevated  the 
negro  blood  a  little  above  their  native  dead  level  of 
their  degraded  natures.  t 
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What  though  the  negroes  of  Canaan  built  many 
towns  and  cities  in  their  country,  such  as  JebuSj  Tyre^ 
Zidan,  Oath,  Hamath,  Jerichoy  with  many  others, 
which  Joshua  and  his  warriors  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  destroy?  And  although  before  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
cities  of  Acad,  Eredi,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
ShinoTj  on  the  Euphrates;  yet  all  this,  and  especial- 
ly the  cities  last  named,  which  were  built  by  the  ne- 
groes, before  they  settled  in  Canaan,  and  before  the 
confusion  of  their  language,  we  attribute  to  the  first 
impetus  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  house  of 
Noah,  and  kept  alive  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  exertions  of  other  nations — the  Shemites  and  the 
children  of  Japheth.  But  when  finally  overcome  and 
subdued  by  the  superior  policies  of  the  other  races, 
the  negro  man  not  possessing  in  himself  the  great 
conservative  powers,  which  are  the  grand  source  of 
all  exertions  and  human  independence,  fell,  natural- 
ly by  degrees,  back  into  their  native  insufficiency  of 
mind ;  the  end  of  which  is  misery,  ignorance,  bar* 
barism  and  slavery. 

During  the  age  of  their  first  prosperity,  had  they 
cultivated  such  mental  faculties  as  they  had,  instead 
of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  animal  luxuries,  crimes, 
murders,  tyranny,  lewdness,  and  horrid  idolatries, 
they  would  not  have  gone  down  as  they  have.  That 
such  was  the  fact,  respecting  them,  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  history  of  Carthage,  whose  empire  was 
coeval  with  the  latter  ages  of  Canaan,  and  with  tho 
very  time  of  the  glory  of  Egypt.  This  negro  king- 
dom, during  its  whole  existence,  which  was  from  the 
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age  of  Ahah,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  till  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  under  Scipio,  about  140  years  B.  C^ 
made  no  advances  in  literature.  On  this  subject, 
Rollin  says,  p.  238,  that  during  all  the  ages  of  their 
existence  which  was  about  seven  hundred  yeans,  they 
did  not  produce  but  four  literary  men,  while  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  we  will  add,  during  the  same 
space  of  time,  filled  the  world  with  their  sages,  phi* 
losophers,  and  seats  of  learning,  as  well  as  with  theit 
manufactories,  trade  and  commerce* 
The  great  ambition  of  the  negro  Carthageniaas 


was  war,  plunder,  rapine,  and  cruelty;  excluding, 
even  by  edicts^  the  encouragement  of  letters  and 
learning.  Wherever  the  Greeks  or  Romans  carried 
their  conquests,  they  strove  to  better  the  condition  of 
conquered  countries,  but  the  Carthagenians  turned 
all  to  a  howling  wilderness ;  or  at  least  did  not  at* 
tempt  to  better  the  character  of  the  subdued  nations. 
The  reason  why  the  Carthagenians  discouraged  liter- 
ature by  lawy  says  Rollin,  was,  as  they  asserted,  that 
it  assisted  men  to  become  rogues,  and  to  overreach 
each  other. 

But  this  was  not  the  reason ;  it  was  because  of 
their  innate  dislike  to  mental  study  and  research,  as 
a  people ;  seeking  only  after  animal  gratification,  see- 
ing no  beauty  or  advantage  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  did  the  other 
races,  especially  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  This 
is  the  grand  reason  why  the  first  negro  nations  went 
backward  rather  than  forward  from  their  original  op- 
portunities, namely,  their  not  having  appreciated  the  ^ 
value  and  worth  of  letters^  moral  improvement,  the  # 
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ficience  of  social  government,  virtue,  &c. ;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  negro  man  invented  letters  at 
first ;  an  idea  easily  refuted,  by  a  reference  to  the  fact, 
that  letters  and  learning  were  understood  in  the  house 
of  Noah  long  before  Ham  was  born. 

In  relation  to  their  commonly  accredited  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  building,  or  of  architecture,  in  Egypt, 
is  entirely  preposterous.  '^  With  our  present  knowl- 
edge (says  Lawrence,  page  296)  of  the  capacity  of 
begro  men,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  state  in  which 
the  whole  race  has  remained  for  full  twenty  centuries, 
can  we  deem  it  possible  that  they  should  have  achiev- 
ed such  prodigies  ?"  That  the  negro  man  in  those 
ages  did,  unaided  by  the  talents  of  others,  invent  and 
carry  out,  by  his  own  mental  energies,  the  great  works 
of  Egypt  and  Carthage,  we  wholly  deny,  and  aver 
that  it  cannot  be  proven. 

That  the  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  many  of 
the  other  arts,  as  well  as  sciences,  were  as  well  un- 
derstood, if  not  better,  by  the  Chaldeans^  who  were 
of  the  race  of  Shem,  and  coeval  with  the  negroes  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  set- 
tlements of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  is  evident  from  the 
notices  respecting  them,  found  in  the  writings  of  Mo- 
ses in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  settlements  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  about  the  regions  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  ancient  Persia  (so 
named  long  afterward)  and  Armenia,  were  made  all 
a  hundred  years  before  the  children  of  Ham  went 
either  to  Canaan  or  Egypt. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Ham  and  his  people  went 
down  the  Euphrates  to  the  vale  of  Shinar,  where,  in 
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about  fifty  years  after  his  learing  the  country  of  the 
ark,  with  his  fluxiilyi  they  built  the  tower.  But  as 
soon  as  that  undertaking  was  frustrated  by  the  !))• 
vine  power,  in  the  tenfusion  of  their  language,  they 
immediately  spread  out  in  all  directions :  some  going 
westward  to  the  unknown  region  of  the  country  call- 
ed, afterward,  Canaan  Phoenicia ;  some  southward, 
along  the  Persian  Gulf)  in  Arabia,  and  the  B^e(|Sea, 
as  well  as  still  further  south  into  Egypt,  while  flome 
went  south-east,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  toward  the 
country  now  known  as  Hindostan ;  and  odiers  re* 
mained,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  country,  along  the 
Euphrates,  quite  down  to  the  sea.  Here  they  had  to 
begin  anew  in  all  their  respective  regions. 

But  during  all  this  time,  the  diildren  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  with  the  patriarchs  bom  soon  after  the  flood^ 
were  going  forward  with  their  pursuits,  and  actually 
built  the  great  cities  of  Rehobothj  Calah^  and  Resen^ 
Genesis  x,  11, 12,  even  before  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel  by  the  negroes,  as  the  chil« 
dren  of  Shem  and  Japheth  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  exploit. 

The  numbers  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  patri- 
archs, bom  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  blacks  from 
the  project  of  the  tower,  are  as  follows :  ArpbaxaD| 
Salah,  Eber,  and  Peleg,  besides  four  other  sons  of 
Shem,  younger  than  Arphaxad,  whose  names  were 
Elam,  Ashur,  Ltui,  and  Amrcan;  who  wete  each, 
and  all  of  them,  the  fathers  of  vast  multitudes,  over 
whom  the  mighty  and  princely  Melchisedek,  or  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah,  reigned  as  a  priest.  In  this  man 
were  concentrated,  by  the  providence  and  appoint- 
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ment  of  God,  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dignities, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  all  past  ages,  as  he 
was  born  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
flood. 

Is  it  a  snpposable  case,  that  the  races  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  under  such  a  supervision  as '  that  of  Noah 
and  Melchisedek,  were  idle,  and  accomplished  noth- 
ing, during  all  the  time  the  negroes  were  busy  on  the 
great  flats  of  Shinar,  and  in  the  building  of  the  tow- 
er ?  The  reader  will  recollect  that  Noah  lived,  after 
the  flood,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  Shem 
five  hundred  years ;  so  that  during  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  prior  to  the  negroes'  settlements  of  Canaan 
and  Africa,  these  two  great  men,  as  well  as  the  four 
other  patriarchs,  first  above  named,  were  as  energet- 
ically at  work  in  their  settlements,  east  and  north, 
as  were  the  negroes  in  theirs,  aild  that,  too,  without 
a  loss  of  time,  as  was  the  case  with  the  blacks ;  for 
they  lost  all  the  time  spent  in  the  vale  of  Shinar,  be- 
fore they  were  dispersed,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

That  the  race  of  Shem^  under  the  advices  and 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  father  Noah,  and  con- 
comitant patriarchs,  had  actually  grown  niunerous, 
and  attained  to  power  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  xivth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  his- 
tory contained  in  that  chapter,  Moses  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  war  waged  and  carried  on  between  cer- 
tain kings  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  whose  countries  lay 
along  and  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  who  were  the 
children  of  Shem,  and  certain  kings  of  Canaan,  ne- 
groes, and  of  the  vale  of  Sodom,  whose  kingdoms  lay 
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along  and  near  the  river  Jordan,  places  and  goTem- 
ments  about  three  hundred  miles  apart. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  Shinar^  who  engaged 
m  this  war,  were  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar;  Ariochj 
king  of  Ellasar;  Chedorlaomar^  king  of  Elam;  and 
Tidcdj  king  of  nations.  This  war  happened  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  about  two  himdred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  dispersion  from  the  tower,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy  after  the  flood,  when  Abraham 
was  about  eighty  years  old. 

These  confederate  kings,  from  the  Euphrates,  were 
powerful,  as  we  see  they  had  held  in  vassalage,  for 
some  twelve  years,  certain  districts  of  the  country  of 
Sodom,  on  the  river  Jordan,  east  of  the  country  of 
old  Canaan,  although  so  far  from  the  seats  of  the  re- 
spective thrones.  But  the  kingdoms  of  Sodom  re- 
belled from  under  the  rule  of  those  eastern  kings.  On  I 
this  accoimt,  the  five  kings  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
their  troops,  came  the  great  distance  of  full  three  him- 
dred miles  overland,  to  reduce  the  people  to  their  vas- 
salage again. 

But  the  sooty  monarchs  of  Sodom,  five  in  number, 
whose  names  are  as  follows,  Bera^  king  of  Sodom; 
Birsha,  king  of  Gomorrah ;  Shinaby  king  of  Admah ; 
Shemeber^  king  of  Zeboim ;  and  Bela^  king  of  Zoar, 
mustered  their  troops  and  resisted  their  oppressors, 
but  were  beaten,  with  a  terrible  overthrow,  in  which 
defeat  Lot^  the  half  brother  of  Abraham,  and  all  he 
had,  was  carried  away.  Thus  we  learn,  from  the 
pen  of  Moses,  how  great  the  empire  of  those  east- 
em  monarchs  was,  extending  west^  even  to  Jordan, 
covering,  at  that  time,  more  or  less  of  the  country  of 
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oid  Canaan,  while  to  the  east  there  was  nothing  be- 
yond them  but  the  wilds  of  India  and  Hindostan. 

Thus  fkr  we  have  presented  this  trait  of  ancient 
history,  merely  to  show,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Egyptians  had  been  settled  in  the  vale  of  the  Nile, 
only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  there  was  then  a 
mighty  empire  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  (than  were  the  Egyptians)  in  the  coun- 
try of  Euphrates ;  which  had  its  commencement  long 
before  even  the  building  of  Babel,  and  had  spread  on- 
ward toward  the  region  now  called  China,  to  a  great 
distance,  and  had  been  advancing  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  negroes  of  the  tower,  or  any 
part  of  them,  had  found  their  way  to  the  Nile,  or  to  j 

the  mountains  of  Canaan. 

In  this  eastern  empire,  there  were  no  less  than 
eight  great  cities  named  by  Moses,  which  were 
Babel^  Erech^  Acad^  and  Calnehj  built  by  the  people 
of  Ebm,  under  Nimrod,  before  the  confusion  of  their 
language;  and  then  there  were  Nineveh^  Rehoboth^ 
Calahy  and  Resen^  built  by  the  people  of  Shem,  quite 
as  early  as  were  the  others  by  the  people  of  Ham, 
who  were  dispossessed  of  them,  and  driven  out  of  the 
country,  by  the  Shemite  race,  into  Africa.  From  this 
view,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  arts,  as  understood  in 
that  age,  were  known  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  Armenia, 
and  the  east,  long  prior  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Lybians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  derived  from  the  house  of  Noah,  and  fos- 
tered by  the  patnarchs  of  the  Shemite  and  Japhetic 
races.  I 
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That  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  eastern  world,  was  a  learned  maii| 
is  asserted  in  the  writings  of  several  of  the  early 
Chaldean  historians,  as  stated  by  Josephus,  book  L 
Bbrosseus,  a  Chaldean  historian,  speaks  of  this 
Abraham,  the  Syrian,  as  being  wonderfully  versed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  in  astroor 
omy.  Hecatus,  another  Chaldean  writer,  celebrates 
the  greatness  and  the  learning  of  the  man  Abraham, 
who,  as  Josephus  relates,  composed  a  book,  setting 
forth  the  life  of  Abraham,  by  which  means  his  name 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  writers  of  India  and 
Hindostan.  To  this  Adam  Clarke  sets  his  seal,  who 
says,  that  in  the  oriental  writings  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Abrakan^  as  well 
as  to  Solomon  ben-Doud;  or,  in  other  words,  to  Solo- 
mon,  the  son  of  David. 

It  is  said  by  Josephus,  that  Abraham  carried  with 
him  to  Egypt  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic ;  which  it 
borne  out  in  the  fact  of  his  seed,  both  the  Hebrews 
and  the  IshmaeUtes,  always  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  science  of  figures.  And  from  whom  did  Abra* 
ham  receive  this  knowledge,  but  from  Shem^  or  AfU- 
chisedekj  the  son  of  Noah,  which  came  from  beyond 
the  flood? 

How  is  it,  therefore,  that  literary  men  of  the  latter 
ages  have  seemed  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  no  higher  than  to  the  sooty  cities  of  ^ 

Egypt  or  PhcBuicia,  with  all  this  evidence  before 
them,  as  if  the  negro  man  must  have  been  the  first 
and  only  discoverers  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  . 

earth,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  this  race  have 
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never  of  themselves,  as  negroes^  patronized  letters 
much  m  the  world. 

Is  it  a  credible  thing  that  God,  who  committed  to 
the  race  of  Shem,  in  the  persons  of  the  patriarchs  of 
that  line,  the  lights  of  immortality,  did  not  also  com- 
mit to  the  same  characters  and  race,  the  lights  of  the 
arts  and  sciences^  seeing  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
very  powers  were  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  very  plans  of  the  Deity,  by  the  means  of  a  branch 
of  this  race  of  men,  the  Shemites? 

Professor  Lawrence,  a  man  who  ranks  amcmg  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  contends  in  his  lectures,  that  as 
all  the  black  nations  of  the  globe  are  in  a  low  and 
miserable  condition;  and  that^  as  they  have  been 
thus  for  thousands  of  years,  therefore  they  are  cor- 
respondingly low  and  miserable  in  their /ocu^^iey, 
and  is  the  very  reason  why  they  submit  to  slavery. 
He  deems  the  nwrcU  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
negro  race,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  whitb 
race,  and  that  this  condition  arises  out  of  his  (ma- 
tomical  organization — ^p.  428.  Than  that  this  is  soj 
there  is  no  truth  more  self-evident,  and  yet  there  are 
found  even  among  white  men  and  women,  and  of 
such  as  lay  claim  to  high  distinction  in  society,  those 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  an  amalgamation  of  white  and  black 
blood  should  not  take  place. 

Without  reciting  in  this  place  all  the  physical  pe« 
culiarities  of  the  shape,  color,  and  character  of  the 
negro  race,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  when  the 
two  races  come  in  contact,  and  the  thoughts  of  amal« 
gamation  crosses  the  mind  of  a  white,  it  is  accom- 
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panied  with  a  chill  of  the  soul,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  the  voice  of  God  in  nature  against  it.  The  sym« 
pathies  when  called  upon,  in  this  respect,  to  coalesce 
with  a  creature  of  another  cast  and  constitution,  cry 
out  and  flee  with  affright,  as  if  pursued  by  some  hor- 
rid phantom  of  darkness;  surely,  God  never  intend- 
ed any  such  jumbling  up  of  his  original  work,  as 
amalgamation  proposes. 

As  to  the  natural  manners  of  the  negro  race,  there 
is  between  them  and  the  other  races,  a  deeply  mark- 
ed difierence  in  relation  to  the  risible  faculty.  The 
continual  readiness  of  the  African  to  burst  into  loud 
and  boisterous  fits  of  laughter,  increasing  even  to 
yells,  with  but  little  or  no  cause  to  excite  it,  is  a  trait 
entirely  peculiar  to  that  people.  This  peculiarity, 
which  so  attaches  to  the  very  being  of  the  negro 
race  was  equally  possessed  by  Ham,  the  first  negro, 
as  appears  in  his  treatment  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  in 
the  hour  of  his  sleep,  as  we  have  already  shown 
from  Josephus. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  physical  be- 
ing of  many  of  the  African  race,  of  which  we  al- 
most decline  to  speak,  and  this  is  the  strange  and 
amaccouhtable  circumstance  of  their  near  approach 
in  their  shapes,  to  that  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
the  ourang-outang. 

If  it  was  consistent  in  the  Divine  economy  to  pro- 
duce a  black  race  of  men,  as  in  the  person  of  Ham, 
suited  in  their  constitutional  make,  to  people  the  hot 
regions  of  the  earth,  why  need  they,  therefore,  in  so 
many  instances,  be  formed  so  much  like  the  animal 
above  alluded  to?    Oould  not  the  African  have  been 
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prodaced  black,  with  all  the  peculiar  temperaments 
of  body  and  mind,  without  their  having  been  formed 
po  much  Ukc  that  strange  looking  creature,  to  the 
black  man's  deep  dislike,  as  well  as  to  the  surprise  of 
all  who  have  seen  any  of  that  kind  of  animal  ? 

The  ourang-outang  is  a  most  extraordinary  crea- 
ture, not  only  on  account  of  its  near  approach  to  the 
form  of  many  of  the  African  race,  but  also  from  its 
almost  human  actions,  great  size,  and  greater  strength. 
Some  individuals  of  the  species,  which  have  been 
taken,  have  measured  full  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
were  otherwise  as  largely  proportioned.  Such  an 
one  was  caught  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
Sumatra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  was  a  real 
gianc  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Clark  Abel,  re- 
specting the  capture  and  size  of  this  extraordinary 
animal,  is  as  follows:  ''When  first  observed,  the 
creature  seemed  to  be  much  fatigued,  as  if  he  were 
resting  from  a  long  and  arduous  journey  His  legs, 
nearly  to  the  knees,  were  covered  with  mud,  showing 
that  he  had  passed  a  region  of  country  of  a  boggy  or 
miry  character,  and  was  resting  in  the  broad  forks  of 
a  tree,  when  first  seen  by  the  hunters,  near  the  shores 
of  the  island.  As  the  boat's  crew  approached  the  land, 
the  monster  appeared  to  be  aware  of  its  danger,  and 
that  a  single  tree,  whereon  it  was  resting,  did  not  af- 
ford adequate  means  of  safety.  It,  therefore,  descend- 
ed, and  escaping  to  a  small  clump  of  forest  trees,  at 
some  distance,  whither  it  was  now  pursued  by  the 
hunters,  seemed  to  feel  itself  more  secure.  But  as 
the  hunters  came  up,  they  let  ofif  their  guns,  five  at 
the  first  shot,  the  balls  of  which  all  took  efiSsct.    On 
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feeling  itself  woundedi  the  wonderful  animal  left  the 
tree  on  which  it  was  resting  for  the  momenti  and 
bounded  with  great  activity  and  force,  from  one  tree 
to  another,  so  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  hunters  to  overtake  it.  At  length,  however, 
its  exertions  grew  fainter,  and  leaning  against  a  limb, 
it  vomited  blood,  being  then  some  feet  up  among  the 
limbs  of  the  tree,  in  which  it  was  putting  its  trust 
The  powder  of  the  party  being  now  exhausted,  as 
they  had  been  on  the  hunt  for  a  long  time  that  day,  be> 
fore  they  fell  in  with  this  rencontre,  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  the  trees  down  with  their  axes  in  order  to  be 
able  to  strike  it  with  their  spears.  The  animal  was 
soon  cut  down,  but  as  the  tree  fell,  what  was  their 
surprise  to  see  the  wild  man  spring  with  great  actiT* 
ity  into  the  boughs  of  another,  thus  effecting  its 
escape  with  seemingly  unabated  vigor.  They  now 
fell  to  cutting  down  all  the  trees  of  the  place,  which 
consisted  of  but  a  small  clump,  as  they  were  deter- 
mined to  capture  it  by  a  conflict  on  the  ground.  This 
plan  was  accomplished,  and  the  last  tree  brought  the 
animal  in  immediate  conflict  with  its  enemies.  Hera 
they  plied  their  spears  on  every  side,  as  the  bleeding 
animal  bounded  hither  and  thither  amidst  its  foes, 
without  seeming  desirous  of  attacking  any  of  thern^ 
But  as  it  was  overcome  by  many  wounds,  and  nearly 
in  a  dying  state,  it  suddenly  seized  hold  of  a  spear, 
the  handle  of  which  no  man  could  break,  and  snap- 
ped  it  asunder,  as  if  it  were  but  a  dry  twig.  Its 
strength,  however,  they  now  saw  was  beginning  to 
fail  from  a  loss  of  blood ;  when  in  its  agony,  it  would 
clap  its  hands  on  the  wounds  and  look  so  pitiful  at 
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its  tormentors,  that  the  men  began  to  have  doubts  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  deed  they  were  perpetrating,  so 
much  were  its  actions  like  a  human  being  in  distress. 
But  soon  it  fainted,  and  fell  down  on  the  grass  qui* 
escent,  and  was  dead.  On  measuring  the  strange 
creature,  it  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
looked,  while  alive,  and  bounding  from  one  tree  to 
another,  like  a  monster  of  a  man,  entirely  naked,  bat 
overgrown  with  a  thick  coat  of  black,  shiny  hair,  of 
about  three  inches  long,  except  on  the  forehead  and 
face.  Its  chin  was  fringed  with  a  beard,  which  curl- 
ed neatly  on  each  side.  Its  arms  were  long — much 
longer  than  are  a  man's  arms — ^while  the  legs  were  in 
proportion  shorter,  presenting  a  body  of  great  size 
and  power.  The  chest  was  broad  and  expanded, 
while  the  waist  was  quite  slender,  as  are  all  the 
monkey  tribes.  The  posteriors  were  pointed  and  nar- 
row, which  trait  of  form  is  also  that  of  the  African 
negroes.  Upon  the  whole,  says  Dr.  Abel,  it  was  a 
wonderful  creature  to  behold,  and  more  about  it  to  ex- 
cite surprise  than  fear." 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  Wesleymn  missionary  in  South  Af- 
rica, says,  that  he  has  seen  a  whole  troop  of  baboons 
on  the  mountains,  who  would  not  only  scream,  caper, 
and  frolic  at  sight  of  their  company,  but  would  actu- 
ally laugh. — Page  79  of  his  Memorials. 

The  existence  of  this  animal,  the  ourang-outang, 
is  a  great  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  beasts,  on  ac- 
count of  its  near  approach  to  human  beings,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  of  the  negro  race,  both  in  form  and 
capacities.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  the  creature  in 
the  world  is  not  the  letut  circumstance  of  its  singu- 
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larity,  for  it  is  found  only  in  one  or  two  districts  of 
the  whole  globe,  and  those  are  in  Africa ;  we  mean 
the  large  class  of  the  animal.  Because  there  is  a 
palpable  similarity  in  many  particulars  between  the 
negro  race,  and  the  extraordinary  animal  above  de- 
scribed, we  by  no  means  insinuate,  what  many  seem 
to  believe,  namely,  that  they  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  ourang-outang  and  the  white  man  ;  as 
this  is  utterly  impossible,  on  account  of  Ham's  par 
rentage^  and  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gra- 
dation from  brute  natures  to  that  of  the  human ;  for 
man  stands  alone,  being  the  image  of  God,  and  his 
only  image  on  the  planet.  Our  remarks,  therefore, 
as  above,  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  are  intended 
only  to  prove  the  natural  and  innocent  fact  of  the  ne- 
groes' mental  and  physical  existence  as  actually  in- 
ferior to  the  whites.  In  connection  with  this  view, 
we  shall  notice  the  very  curious  circumstance  of  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  nature  of  a  negro's  fleshy 
and  that  of  the  white  man,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  afforded  by  the  appetites  of  certain  animals.  The 
sharks  the  lion^  tigeVy  and  leopard^  prefer  the  flesh  of 
the  negro  to  that  of  white  men.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  as  to  the  shark,  when  the  two  races  bathe  to- 
gether in  waters  inhabited  by  that  voracious  fish ;  it 
always  selects  the  blacks,  as  an  article  of  food  suited 
to  its  taste,  rather  than  the  whites,  rejecting  the  lat- 
ter to  the  last.  It  is  the  same  when  white  men  and 
negroes  hunt  the  animals  of  the  forest,  above  men- 
tioned, together  in  Africa,  those  monsters  always  se- 
lecting the  blacks  as  their  prey,  when  it  is  as  eas)* 
for  them  to  take  one  as  the  other.    Were  we  to  ren 
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der  a  reason  for  this  curious  preference,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  of  the  ne- 
gro's body,  which,  to  the  smell  and  taste,  is  more  in- 
viting than  the  white  man's  flesh,  as  is  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  horse  and  the  ass  to  those  carnivorous 
creatures.  In  conformity  to  this  fact,  that  of  the 
strong  odor  of  the  negro's  body,  they  can  digest  food 
of  a  much  coarser  and  stronger  character  than  white 
men  can,  such  as  the  shark,  the  crocodile,  the  rhinoc- 
eros, the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  tigers,  hyo9naS| 
dogSj  lions,  panthers,  and  serpents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, with  the  greatest  ease  and  relish.  All  these  are 
rejected  by  the  white  man,  as  abhorrent  to  his  na- 
ture, tastes,  and  powers  of  digestion,  except  in  cases 
of  strong  necessity  and  starvation.  The  horrid  and 
heart-appalling  practice  of  cannibalism^  has,  in  all 
ages,  attached  more  to  the  African  race  than  to  any 
other  people  of  the  earth.  In  the  country  of  Egypt, 
according  to  Baron  Humboldt^  as  late  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  five  hundred  years  ago,  this  dread- 
ful practice  prevailed,  even  among  the  higher  orders 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  lower,  so  that  extraordi- 
nary traps  and  snares  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
catch  each  other  for  food,  as  they  would  any  other 
animal.  He  says,  that  physicians  were  often  sent  for, 
under  a  pretense  of  illness,  when  they  who  sent  for 
them  would  kill  and  devour  the  physician,  having 
arranged  the  plan  how  to  deceive  and  destroy  them 
before  their  arrival.  The  large  island  Sumatra,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  is  peopled  by  blacks  of  the  negro 
description,  who,  formerly,  if  not  now,  devoured  all 
persons  among  them,  condemned  to  death  for  crimes 
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committed  against  their  laws.  The  manner  of  sndi 
executions  was  as  follows.  The  criminal  was  tied 
naked  to  a  post  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  while 


the  executioners  stood  around  the  fatal  qpot 
knives  in  their  hands,  who,  when  the  sign  for  them 
to  begin  was  given,  fell  on,  in  a  regular  manner,  in 
the  sight  of  thousands^  cutting  away  such  parts  of 
the  body  as  their  respective  fancies  and  appetites 
made  choice  of,  eating  the  quivering  flesh  in  its  bloody 
with  pepper  and  salt,  while  the  poor  wretch  mm 
howling  and  writhing  with  pain,  as  his  devourers,  all 
negroes  like  himself,  were  chewing  and  swallowing 
him  down  before  his  own  eyes  with  gestures  of  greai 
delight  and  satisfaction. — Masonic  Record^  p.  123, 
No.  1, 1830.  In  New  Holland,  there  are,  or  toere^  sev* 
eral  tribes  of  negroes,  who  have  very  large  heads  and 
mouths.  Their  heads,  in  form,  resemble  the  head  of 
the  ourang-outang.  They  are  entirely  covered  with 
black  hair  or  wool,  are  very  limited  in  their  inteUect> 
ual  powers,  but  are  extremely  dexterous  in  climbing 
trees,  precipices,  and  rocky  places,  in  which  particur 
lar  they  greatly  resemble  the  apes  and  baboons  of  Af> 
rica.  They  are  exceedingly  black,  and  have  moutha 
much  wider  than  any  other  people  of  the  human  race. 
They  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  as  bugs,  worms,  and 
serpents,  with  every  decayed  and  filthy  thing ;  but 
whether  they  are  cannibah  we  are  not  informed* 
Nearly  the  same  is  said  of  the  natives  of  Australasia, 
who  are  small  in  stature,  ill  shaped,  and  among  the 
most  degraded  and  barbarous  of  the  whole  human 
race,  going  entirely  naked,  with  their  bodies  smeared 
over  like  the  Hottentot's,  with  oil  and  filth,  having  do 
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religioDi  or  idea  of  a  God,  no  government,  and  none 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  though  occup3ring 
a  oouptry  rieh  in  every  natural  advantage  of  the 
globe. — SmiMs  Geo.^  pw  296.  Were  ever  white  men 
so  low  as  this? 

On  the  island  called  Tan  Dieman's  Land,  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  lat  42^,  which  is  adjacent  to  New 
Holland,  there  is,  according  to  Captain  Cfrani^s  ac- 
coanty  a  tribe  of  negroes  extremely  black  and  woolly, 
whose  whole  formation  is  frightfully  like  the  ourang- 
outangy  being,  as  to  stature,  many  of  them  full  six 
feet  high,  and  powerfully  built,  who  are  far  stronger 
than  other  men  of  their  size,  and  very  ferocious. 
These  negroes  eat  human  flesh  as  freely  as  they  do 
any  ether  meat,  making  no  difference,  one  way  or  an* 
other,  in  the  light  of  its  being  better  or  worse  than 
the  flesh  of  other  creatures.  They  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  although  the  country  is  far  from  being  hot,  as  it 
is  in  lat.  42^  south,  and  full  as  cold  as  is  the  climate 
of  liew  York,  in  both  winter  and  summer;  and  yet 
they  sleep  in  the  open  air  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
trees,  like  the  wild  tenants  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  huddling  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  winter,  as 
well  as  they  can. 

The  n^roes  of  the  Norfolk,  or  New  Hebrides  Isl« 
ands^  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  make  use  of  human  flesh 
and  count  it  as  a  great  luxury — a  banquet  of  the 
highest  order. — Malte-Brun,  p.  620.  In  the  island 
Mallicola,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  according  to  the 
above  author,  is  a  race  or  tribe  of  negroes,  who,  it  is 
said,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  apes  or 
baboons;  as  they  have  long  flat  noses,  narrow  fore- 
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heads,  high  cheek  bones,  under  jaws  which  protrade 
beyond  what  is  common  to  Africans,  very  low  of 
stature,  and  every  way  entirely  horrible  to  look  upon, 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  approximation  to 
the  shapes  and  attitudes  of  ourang-outangs. 

The  negroes  of  Solomon's  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  south  latitude  1(P,  are  exceedingly  black  and 
cruel;  whose  chiefs  will  kill  a  man,  for  happening  to 
cross  their  shadow,  so  despotic  and  fierce  are  they  in 
their  anger.  They  wear  around  their  bodies,  as  or- 
naments, strings  of  human  teeth,  and  otber  tokens  of 
ferocity  and  murderous  practices.  These  negroes  are 
cannibals  of  the  worst  description,  living  on  human 
flesh,  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  meat,  which 
they  procure  by  wars  among  themselves,  and  firom 
shipwrecked  vessels,  which  are  cast  by  tempests  on 
these  inhospitable  and  bloody  shores. 

But  from  whence  came  the  negroes  of  those  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  far  removed  from  Africa, 
their  native  country?  We  believe  them  to  be  desceod- 
ants  of  the  Cushites,  who  settled,  first  of  all,  and  be- 
fore they  went  to  Africa,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  from  whence  they  got  on  to  these 
islands,  by  various  means,  where  they  have  remained 
from  that  period  till  the  present.  The  islands  of 
New  Hebrides,  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman,  New 
Zealand,  and  Solomon's  Islands,  with  many  others, 
which  are  inhabited  by  negroes,  lie  all  along  adja- 
cent to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  so  that  they  were  easily 
reached  by  these  first  settlers,  of  the  Ethiopia  of  that 
country,  before  they  were  conquered  and  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  Shemites,  as  before  stated. 
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There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blacks  on  those  islands,  who  have  ever 
been  acknowledged  as  the  aboriginal  or  native  people, 
other  races  mixing  among  them  subsequently.  This 
fact,  also,  establishes  that  the  negro  race  were  always 
as  they  are,  and  that  those  negro  islanders  are  the 
descendants  of  the  AsicUic  Cusbites,  who  now  are 
cannibals,  and  have  been  thus  in  all  time.  From 
this  same  stock  of  black  men,  the  Cusbites  of  the 
days  of  Noah,  descended  the  myriads  of  the  negro 
race,  found  mixed  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
great  eastern  world,  as  China,  the  Indies,  Hindostan, 
&c.,  among  whom  they  are  slaves,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  carrying  out  the  curse  of  Noah. 
On  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  in  the  interior  a 
tribe  of  negroes,  called  Eboes,  whose  features  won- 
derfully resemble  baboons,  like  those  on  the  island 
Mallicola,  particularly  in  the  great  elongation  of  the 
under  jaw;  these  are  likewise  cannibals. — Morsels 
Oeo.y  p.  785. 

Mr,  Vaugill,  an  American,  who  traveled  in  Africa, 
having  penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior,  among 
the  Oango  negroes,  came  to  a  pretty  large  settlement, 
where  he  found  a  kind  of  market  place,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  resorted  to  buy  and  sell  such  things  as 
they  dealt  in.  Here  Mr.  Vaugill  found  an  abundance 
of  human  legs  and  thighs,  hanging  on  pegs  driven 
into  the  trees  and  their  huts,  for  sale,  the  same  as 
meat  is  exposed  in  the  markets  of  civilized  countries. 

In  another  district  of  Africa,  called  Derwin,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  river,  where  a  schooner,  command- 
ed by  one  Captain  Dunninger,  had  anchored  for  the 
10» 
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purpose  of  hunting,  dwelt  a  tribe,  or  nation,  of  ne- 
groes,  but  what  their  name  was  is  not  recorded.  At 
this  place,  a  part  of  the  crew  went  on  shore,  where 
there  was  a  thick  wood,  m  quest  of  game.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  fear,  they  kept  pretty  near 
together,  while  they  were  looking  about  in  the  un- 
known woods,  when  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by 
a  large  party  of  negroes,  concealed  in  the  grass,  and 
notwithstanding  the  guns  of  the  schooner's  party, 
were  at  once  overpowered,  being  frightened,  as  the 
negroes  rose  up  immediately  about,  and  under  their 
very  feet. 

They  were  instantly  killed  with  clubs,  except  one 
or  two,  who  being  a  little  apart  from  the  main  com- 
pany, fled  to  the  vessel  with  the  news.  As  soon  as 
possible,  the  residue  of  the  crew  hastened  to  the  spo^ 
well  armed,  where  they  found  nothing  but  the  blood 
and  entrails  of  the  victims,  for  their  bodies  had  dis- 
appeared, carried  away,  as  they  believed,  to  be  used 
as  food  for  the  murderers. 

A  race  of  negroes  once  inhabited  a  large  district 
of  country,  about  and  beyond  the  heads  of  the  Nile, 
in  Abyssinia,  far  south  of  the  equator,  called  Giogas, 
who  once  overran  a  great  country  in  Africa,  in  the  re- 
gion known  as  Upper  Egypt,  supporting  themselves, 
as  they  went,  by  killing  and  eating  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  would  so  many  cattle  in  an  enemy's  country. 
They  finally  seized  upon  a  district  which  lies  south 
of  Anffolia,  bordering  on  the  great  Sahara,  or  sand 
desert,  where  they  finally  settled,  and  were  living 
when  the  Christian  missionaries  found  them.  When- 
ever these  people,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  surround- 
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ing  tribes,  went  out  on  marauding  excursions  to  pltiti- 
der  and  capture  their  own  race,  as  has  been  the  cul^ 
torn  of  all  Africa,  in  all  vages,  they  always  selected 
from  among  their  female  slaves  as  many  as  they 
judged  necessary  for  their  support  on  their  way, 
whom  they  killed  as  they  went,  for  food,  having  used 
them  as  their  wi^es  till  the  time  of  butchering  them 
came. — Edinburgh  Enc,,  vol.  ii,  p.  185. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  condition  in  hu- 
man life  so  utterly  horrible — so  far  removed  from  the 
common  sympathies  and  moral  feelings  of  humanh> 
ty — 30  deeply  damned  as  were  this  community  of  ne- 
groes? And  yet  their  character  was  but  in  perfect 
keeping,  more  or  less,  with  every  horde,  tribe,  and  . 
nation,  of  the  race,  whether  we  go  back  to  the  first 
ages  of  their  being  in  Asia  and  Africa,  or  look  at  them 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  and  as  they  are 
ftoir,  in  their  own  untaught  character,  as  found  in 
the  islands,  woods,  and  mountains,  of  their  blood-stain- 
ed country. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Africa,  related,  when  on  a  recent  visit  to 
America,  some  appalling  accounts  of  cannibalism,  as 
seen  and  known  by  himself.  He  related  that  he  had 
seen  some  ten  or  a  dozen  men  buy  a  prisoner  from  a 
tribe  who  had  taken  him  in  battle,  and,  tying  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  fell  upon  him  with  knives^ 
cutting  off  pieces  of  his  body  as  the  victim  went,  who 
filled  the  air  with  yells  and  cries  for  mercy,  till  he 
fell  down  from  a  loss  of  blood,  when  he  was  entirely 
devoured,  except  the  bones.  The  Rev.  Barnabas 
SkaWj  a  Wesleyan  Missionary,  in  his  Memorials  of 
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South  Africa,  says — but,  as  we  deem  it,  rather  relue- 
tantly-^that  the  Bechanan  negroes  are  sometimes 
cannibals. — Page  66. 

That  this  trait  of  negro  depravity  and  appetite  was 
as  much  in  vogue  amon^  them  in  the  country  of  old 
Canaan,  even  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the 
conquest  of  those  nations  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  Africa,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands  at 
any  time,  appears  from  some  remarks  in  the  writings 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  on  this  very  subject.  It  is  said 
of  Solomon,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and,  of  necessity,  a  well  read  man,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  wise,  Solomon  was,  no  doubt,  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned,  and 
who,  in  part,  had  been  conquered  by  his  own  arms. 
He  had  access  to  the  writings  of  all  former  ages,  even 
those  of  Noah  and  Melchisedek,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  patriarchs.  On  these  accounts,  we  may  rely 
upon  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  negro  can- 
nibalism in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Apocrypha,  chap,  xii,  as  foUoWs;  "For  it  was  thy 
will  (O  Lord)  to  destroy,  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers 
[the  Hebrews],  both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy 
land  [Canaan],  whom  thou  hatest^  for  doing  most 
odious  works  of  witchcrafts  and  wicked  sacrifices, 
and  also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children,  and 
devourers  of  inan^s  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  bloody 
with  their  priests,  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous 
crew,  and  the  parents  that  killed,  with  their  own 
hands,  babes  destitute  of  help." 

Respecting  these  ancient  nations  of  Canaan,  the 
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seed  of  Ham,  Solomon  further  states,  in  the  same 
chapter,  as  above,  as  follows:  "But  executing  thy 
judgment  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou  gavest 
them  place  of  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that 
they  were  a  fiaiightt/  generation,  and  that  their  ma- 
lice was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation 
!  would  never  be  changed ;  for  it  was  a  ^cursed  seed^^ 

from  the  beginning. 

Here,  allusion  is  made  by  Solomon  to  the  curse 
of  Noah,  and  to  the  decree  of  God  against  the  race, 
in  the  words  they  were  a  ^^  cursed  seed  "  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  is  from  the  birth  of  Ham,  and  that 
their  malice  was  bred  in  them.  Concerning  this 
people,  Solomon  further  saith,  in  chapter  14:  "More- 
over, this  was  not  enough  for  them  that  erred  in  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  whereas  they  lived  in  great 
ignorance,  those  so  great  plagues  called  they  peace. 
For  whilst  they  killed  their  children  in  sacrifice^  or 
used  secret  ceremonies,  or  made  revellings  of  strange 
rites;  they  kept  neither  lives  nor  marriages  any  longer 
undefiled;  but  either  one  slew  another  treacherously 
or  grieved  him  by  adultery,  so  that  there  reigned  in 
all  men  (of  those  nations),  without  exception,  blood, 
man-slaughter,  theft,  dissimulation,  corruption,  un- 
faithfulness, tumults  and  perjury." 

This  account  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  and 
first  negroes  of  Canaan,  as  given  by  Solomon  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  is  corroborated  in  relation  to  canni- 
balism, by  the  sacred  text  itself,  and  therefore  is  es- 
tablished against  them  beyond  all  doubt  See  book 
of  Numbers,  xiii,  23,  where  there  is  an  account  of 
the  spies,  who  were  sent  into  the  mountains  and 
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country  of  Canaan,  to  see  what  kind  of  people  dwek 
there;  who  reported  of  them,  when  they  reTtumed, 
that  they  were  monsters,  not  only  in  stature,  but  in 
practice,  for  they  said,  "  they  eat  up  the  inhabitants^* 
That  is,  they  were  cannibals,  wi^ch  frightened  the 
spies  nearly  out  of  their  wits. 

The  Carthaginians  sacrificed  infants  to  their  gods, 
as  well  as  adult  persons.  At  one  time,  says  Rollin, 
YoL  i,  pages  255  and  272,  they  burnt  two  hundred 
babies,  and  three  hundred  grown  persons.  But 
whether  they  eat  them  after  they  were  roasted,  is  not 
related  by  the  historian.  This  dreadful  practice  they 
carried  with  them,  from  old  Phcsnicia  or  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  the  black  nations  of  CarthJsige  were  de- 
rived from  the  blacks  of  Canaan,  page  276  of  the 
above  author. 

This  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  t^e  ferocity  of  those 
early  negro  nations,  who,  it  appears,  not  only  wor- 
shiped the  devil,  practiced  witchcrafts  and  sorcery, 
disregarded  the  marriage  rites,  murdered,  swore  false, 
practiced  all  kinds  of  dissimulation,  but  in  addition 
to  all  this,  they  would  kill  and  eat  their  own  children, 
or  any  of  the  weaker  inhabitants,  the  aged,  the  in* 
firm,  prisoners,  d&c. — all  these  they  would  devour  as 
an  article  of  food. 

The  times  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  by  the  book  of  Numbers,  as  above 
quoted,  was  some  fifteen  and  nineteen  hundred  years 
B.  C.  Comparing  these  facts  with  the  statements  of 
Herodotus  on  the  same  subject  (see  below),  we  learn 
that  the  negro  race,  more  or  less,  have  always  been  ad- 
dicted to  cannibalism,  from  the  very  beginning  till 
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the  present  time.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of 
Herodotus,  the  eldest  of  the  Greek  historians  (see  his 
work  as  translated,  p.  170),  where  it  is  recorded  re* 
specting  the  Ljfbian  n^roes;  "If  any  man  among 
them  appeared  to  be  diseased,  his  nearest  connections 
put  him  to  death  immediately,  alledging  in  excuse 
that  sickness  would  waste  and  injure  his  flesh. 
They  pay  no  regard  to  his  assertion,  that  he  is  not 
really  ill,  but  without  the  least  compunction,  deprive 
him  of  his  life,"  and  then  devoui;^him  when  cooked. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
was  a  lapse  of  more  than  one  thousand  years.  From 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  time  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldt  and  other  good  authorities,  catmi- 
balism  was  entirely  universal  in  Egypt^  among  the 
negro  class  of  the  people,  was  a  lapse  of  some  fif- 
teen hundred  years;  and  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  present  time,  is  some  four  hundred  more; 
amounting  in  all  to  full  three  thousand  years  of  the 
history  of  that  race,  in  which  they  have  been,  irre- 
spective of  civilization,  actually  more  or  less  in  the 
practice  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  eating  human  flesh, 
as  an  article  of  food;  not  from  necessity,  nor  on  ac< 
count  of  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  but  whol- 
ly from  the  common  desire  of  that  kind  of  food,  the 
same  as  dogs  or  any  other  carnivorous  animal. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  since,  1839,  that  a  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  Colonel  Crocket^  which  sailed 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  to  Africa,  was  devoured  by 
the  negro  cannibals,  on  the  Delago  river,  inland  about 
a  hundred  miles,  while  engaged  on  a  hunting  excur* 
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sion  in  the  woods  of  that  river.  For  all  the  particu* 
lars  of  that  horrid  affair,  see  the  paper  entitled  *'The 
New  World,"  March  13,  1841. 

On  comparing  the  white  nations  in  any,  or  all  the 
ages  of  the  earth,  with  the  tribes,  hordes,  and  nations 
of  the  aboriginal  blacks,  it  is  not  possible,  however 
far  removed  from  the  lights  and  influences  of  the 
true  religion,  to  find  such  evidences  of  absolute  men- 
tal and  practical  degradation,  as  is  found  over  the 
whole  earth,  amon§^  the  negro  race,  whether  in  a  civ«^ 
ilized  or  a  savage  state.  It  is  impossible  to  find,  in 
the  history  of  any  of  the  white  nations,  since  the 
flood  of  Noah,  a  community  who  were  absolutely 
without  any  knowledge  of  a  God,  of  law  and  order, 
self-government,  &c.,  as  we  find  in  all  the  history  of 
the  savage  parts  of  the  negro  race.  Is  there  on  the 
page  of  universal  history,  whether  written  or  tradi- 
tionary, any  account  of  white  men  going  entirely  na- 
ked in  the  woods  all  their  lives ;  their  women  and 
their  children  having  no  dwellings  better  than  a  cave, 
a  hollow  tree,  or  a  hut  made  of  twigs,  or  some  frag- 
ile substance ;  without  order,  laws,  religion,  or  any 
kind  of  refinements  whatever? — no  knowledge  of 
agriculture  or  of  improvements  in  any  way  beyond  a 
wooden  spear,  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  some  such  im- 
plement? In  such  a  condition,  millions  of  the  negro 
race  are  found  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as  well  as  at 
the  present  time ;  but  never  the  white  race.  Is  not 
this  fact  an  evidence  of  the  radical  and  abiding  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  races — the  blacks  and 
the  whites — in  relation  to  mind  ?  In  America,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  common  for  some  people  to  charge  the 
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iow  and  degraded  condition  of  the  negro  rare,  to  the 
account  of  the  domineering  manners  of  the  whitesover 
them;  but  we  presume  they  will  not  do  so  in  relation 
to  the  foregoing  accounts,  as  the  white  man's  influence 
is  unknown  in  their  ancient  or  modern  barbarous  con- 
dition ;  on  this  account,  such  persons  will  be  com- 
pelled, even  against  their  own  wills,  to  place  the 
catise  to  the  right  account — which  is  the  negro's  own 
natural  imbecilities. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reduce  the  whites  by  any 
process  whatever  to  so  low  a  condition,  as  is  found 
to  be  the  universal  state  of  the  negro  race,  on  account 
of  the  possession  of  superior  mental  faculties,  moral 
feelings,  reason,  reflections,  sympathies,  and  all  the 
train  of  qualifications,  constituting  the  image  of  God, 
as  alluded  to.  Gen.  i,  27.  But  these  qualifications, 
and  this  image,  are  possessed  by  the  negro  race  in  a 
less  degree,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  color,  forms  and  attitudes 
of  the  two  races. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  fact,  it  is  said  by 
physicians,  who  have  made  the  tropical  diseases 
their  study,  that  the  negro  sleeps  sound  in  every  dis- 
ease, nor  does  dniy  mental  disturbances  ever  keep  them 
awake.  They  bear  surgical  operations  much  better 
than  whites;  and  what  would  be  the  cause  of  insup- 
portable pain  to  a  white,  a  negro  would  almost  dis- 
regard. I  have,  says  Dr.  Mosely,  amputated  the  legs 
of  many  negroes,  who  have  held  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb  themselves,  alone. — Lawrencf?s  Lectures,  j 
p.  402.  *^  1 

And  as  corroboratory  of  this  fact,  we  see  it  stated 
11 
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in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Browning,  in  the  great  abolition 
convention  at  London,  that  when  he  was  in  Egjrpt, 
a  black  many  who  was  a  soldier,  and  who  was  wound- 
ed in  the  leg,  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  limb 
amputated.  This  was  done  by  a  surgeon  named 
Clot  Bey,  and  when  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  not 
hearing  any  exclamation  of  pain,  his  answer  was, 
^Do  you  think  that  a  block  man  can  bear  pain  no 
better  than  the  white  man  canl" — Pennsylvanian 
Freeman,  August  6,  1840. 

This  circumstance,  however,  is  made  use  of  by  ne- 
gro admirers  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  fortitude  of 
their  natures,  and  strength  of  mind.  But  this  notion 
is  overthrown  in  the  fact  of  their  want  of  ctnaxige 
in  the  hour  of  terror  and  datiger^  and  of  perseverance 
in  great  undertakings.  It  is  true  that  the  race  ia  fe- 
rociousj  but  ferocity  is  neither  an  evidence  of  courage, 
fortitude,  nor  of  mvid,  but  is  rather  a  trait  of  their 
nervous  biseiisibility,  agreeing  with  the  fact  above 
stated. 

The  distinction  of  color,  between  white  and  black, 
is  not  more  striking  than  is  the  difference  between 
the  moral  feelings  and  meyital  endowments  of  the 
two  races.  They  indulge  almost  universally  in  dis- 
gusting debauchery  and  sensuality,  displaying  every 
where  a  gross  indifference  to  the  mental  pains  and 
pleasures  of  others.  Insensibility  to  order  and  met- 
aphysical harmony,  with  an  entire  want  of  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  idea  of  elevated  sentiment, 
manly  virtue  and  moral  feeling,  is  characteristic  of 
the  race ;  these  traits  and  virtues  attach  mo^  prom- 
inently to  the  whites,  which  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
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but  fanaticsi  the  profoundly  ignorant  and  self-Uinded 
character. 

There  are  districts  of  country  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially along  the  Atlas  mountains,  in  which  apes  and 
baboons  are  so  abundant,  that  in  many  of  the  mud 
hut  towns  of  the  negro  natives,  these  animals  live  all 
together,  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity.— Heme^s  Researches^  VoL  i,  p.  37.  Herod- 
otus speaKs  of  a  tribe  of  negroes  in  Africa,  who  were 
so  profoundly  ignorant,  that  they  had  no  names  by 
which  they  could  distinguish  each  other ;  their  mem- 
ories, respecting  the  looks  of  individuals,  being  their 
only  guide  when  they  met,  the  same  as  dogs  after  they 
get  acquainted. 

In  no  age,  and  under  no  circumstances,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  ascertain,  among  any  tribes,  nations,  or  com- 
munities of  the  whites,  so  much  misery  and  meanness, 
so  much  wretchedness  and  bestiality,  as  is  found 
among  the  negroes,  not  of  America,  but  of  Africa, 
among  the  aboriginal  people.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  ascertain  from  the  page  of  history,  under  the  most 
favoring  circumstances,  that  the  negro  race  have  ever 
risen  to  a  comparable  height  with  the  white  nations 
in  the  sciences,  or  even  in  the  most  necessary  arts. 

The  ancient  negroes  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Lybia, 
and  Phcenicia,  had  no  knowledge  of  water  power,  as 
being  applicable  to  propel  machinery,  nor  of  machin- 
ery itself.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  architectural 
arch.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple of  steam,  nor  of  gunpowder — nothing  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  the  clock  or  time-piece.  They  knew 
nothing  respecting  anatomy  and  the  circulation  of 
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the  blood  in  the  human  body,  or  in  animals.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  nor  of  the 
iron  plow-share,  with  hundreds  of  implements,  and 
manufactures  now  understood,  and  in  use  in  the 
world  among  white  nations. 

Well,  what  of  all  that,  says  one ;  neither  were  any 
of  these  things  known  or  understood  by  any  body 
else,  black  or  white,  in  those  times.  Granted ;  but 
how  came  it  to  pass,  we  ask,  that,  in  the  process  of 
ages,  the  negro  man,  or  race,  has  never  discovered 
any  of  these  things,  while  the  white  man  has  found 
out  and  invented  them  all  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Scrip- 
tures intimate  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  very  wise 
people,  by  saying  that  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  Acts  vii,  22.  But  what 
was  this  wisdom  after  all,  but  a  mass  of  superstition 
and  nonsense,  respecting  their  idolatrous  religion,  a 
'  world  of  stuff,  which  Moses  despised  and  rejected. 
Respecting  their  wisdom,  the  Jewish  Rabbi  hold, 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  that  it  consisted  in  the  arts  of  necro- 
mancy and  magic,  with  which  Moses,  of  necessity, 
was  well  acquainted,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne ;  but 
he  condemned  the  whole  as  false  wisdom  and  vain 
philosophy,  derived  from  the  heresies  of  the  tower,  as 
from  a  germ  engendered  in  the  polluted  hearts  of 
Ham  and  NiTirod,  the  great  fathers  of  negro  idolatry 
in  the  world. 

In  closing  this  section,  we  give  the  opinion  of  Rol- 
lin,  as  it  respects  the  innate  strength  of  the  negro's 
mind  and  courage,  in  substance  as  follows:  The 
Carthngenians  had  mean  and  ^^grovelitig  souls^^  as 
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when  they  were  victorious  ia  battle,  they  were  al- 
ways cruel  and  ferocious  to  the  prisoners;  but  when 
defeated  themselves,  they  would  cringe  down  liko 
frightened  dogs,  losing  all  courage  and  hope.  This 
was  the  true  character  of  the  famous  Carthagenians 
in  all  their  wars,  and  history  of  their  existence. —  Vol. 
i,  p.  255. 

During  the  first  Punic  or  Phoenician  war,  toward 
the  close  of  that  contest,  the  Carthagenians  were 
obliged  to  procure  a  general  to  lead  their  armies,  and 
conduct  their  forces  against  the  Romans^  from  the 
Greeks^  as  among  themselves  there  were  none  who 
could  cope  with  the  victorious  Regulns.  The  general 
they  procured  was  the  famous  Zantippus^  a  I^ce- 
demonian,  who,  when  he  had  taken  the  command  of 
tlie  sooty  legions,  soon  became  the  victor,  even  tak- 
ing the  Roman  commander  prisoner,  as  well  as  de- 
feating his  forces,  when  a  peace  between  the  two 
powers  ensued. 

Does  this  fact  go  to  exhibit  the  black  men  of  Car- 
thage, whether  woolly  headed  or  straight  haired,  as 
being  equal,  in  point  of  talent,  with  white  men,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  employ  a  white  general,  a 
Greek,  to  compete  with,  and  conquer,  the  Romans  at 
that  time,  or  to  submit  to  ruin? — Whelpleffs  Com- 
pend  of  History,  p.  165. 

But  how  did  the  Carthagenians  requite  the  brave 
white  general,  for  his  acts  of  valor  and  friendship  ? 
By  murdering  him,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  known 
that  a  white  man  had  assisted  them,  and  was  the 
cause  of  their  good  fortune.  This  fact  shows  also, 
as  RoUin  has  spoken  of  them,  namely,  that  they 
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were  mean  and  groveling  of  soul.  On  that  famous 
occasion,  it  is  said  by  the  above  historian  [voL  i,  pu 
286],  that  when  the  Garthagenians  saw  how  mncfa 
superior  the  abilities  of  Zantippus  were  to  their  own 
generals,  in  manceuvering  the  troops  in  battle,  tbey 
were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  said  that  the 
ablest  generals  of  Carthage  knew  nothing  in  campB.r" 
ison  with  this  Greek.  As  to  the  ncUural  courage 
(which  is  but  another  term  for  superior  abilities)  of 
the  JRoman  white  men,  and  the  black  Garthagenians, 
there  was  no  comparison ;  as  the  former,  though  oftsn 
defeated,  were  never  discouraged ;  while  the  latter 
fell  into  despair  at  the  very  omens  of  defeat. — RolHn, 
vol.  i,  p.  297.  This  author  further  saith,  vol.  i,  page 
356,  that  whenever  the  Garthagenians  got  a  victory 
over  the  Romans,  their  white  opponents,  they  woald 
butcher,  crucify,  and  tear  the  prisoners  to  death ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Romans  got  a  victory, 
they  were  lenient  and  humane.  This  fact,  to  Hanni* 
bal,  was  a  very  strange  thing,  which  his  mind  conld 
not  readily  comprehend.  Mercy  to  a  defeated  ene- 
my, was,  to  the  Garthagenians,  a  solveless  problon, 
while  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  virtue  of 
the  highest  order.  That  such  dispositions  as  these  are 
the  innate  character  of  the  negro  race,  is  further 
shown  from  the  following :  In  Western  Africa,  it  is 
now  a  custom  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  annually  to 
assemble  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  in 
order  to  aid  him  in  the  ceremony  of  watering  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors  with  blood.  On  such  occa- 
sions, hun  Ireds  of  human  beings  were  butchered,  con« 
sisting  of  prisoners,  of  criminals,  and  also  of  many 
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seized  promiscaously  by  lawless  violence  from  among 
the  crowd,  who  suspected  no  evil.  At  any  time 
when  the  king  wishes  to  send  a  message  to  his  de- 
ceased relation  in  another  world,  he  delivers  the  er- 
rand to  some  one  standing  near,  and  then  strikes  off 
his  head,  that  he  may  go  and  carry  it.  The  roofs 
of  the  huts  of  this  king's  place  of  residence  are  orna- 
mented all  over,  as  are  also  the  pavements  before  the 
doors  of  his  huts,  with  the  jaw  bones  and  sculls  of 
human  beings. 

In  Western  Africa,  there  is  another  kindom,  called 
Ashantee^  whose  king  is  far  more  a  tyrant  than  the 
king  of  Dahomey.  When  the  English  Commission- 
ers, not  many  years  since,  had  arrived  at  the  capital, 
which  was  but  a  wilderness  of  low  and  conical  huts; 
it  was  at  a  time  when  the  annual  man  butchery 
took  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  The  following 
is  the  account  as  published  —  Universal  Traveler^ 
page  420: 

"  During  their  stay,  the  Commissioners  witnessed 
scenes  so  dreadful,  that  it  seemed  to  sink  the  Ashan- 
tee  character  even  below  the  ordinary  level  of  savage 
life.  The  custom  of  human  sacrifices  is  practiced 
here,  on  a  scale  still  more  tremendous  than  at  Daho- 
mey. The  king  had  lately  sacrificed,  on  the  grave 
of  his  mother,  three  thousand  victims^  and  at  the 
death  of  the  late  sovereign,  his  predecessor,  the  sacri- 
fice was  continued  weekly,  for  three  months.  ♦  •  • 
On  these  occasions,  the  Caboceers  and  princes,  in 
order  to  court  the  royal  favor,  would  often  rush  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  the  first  man  they 
met  they  would  drag  to  the  sacrifice.    While  this 
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business  lasts,  it  is,  therefore,  with  trembling  stepi^ 
that  any  one  crosses  the  king's  threshold ;  and  when 
compelled  to  do  so,  they  rush  along  with  the  utmost 
speed  (as  if  they  were  passing  the  gates  of  hell), 
dreading  every  moment  the  murderous  grasp,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape." 

Here  there  was  a  sacrifice  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  lives  of  slaves,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months.  At  such  a  rate  as  that,  a  custom  of  this  de- 
scription would,  in  a  century,  during  the  reign  of,  say 
but  four  kings,  allowing  them  an  average  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  destroy  the  lives  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  slaves,  as  it  is  the  slave  of  the 
Ashantees  who  have  thus  to  suffer.  Is  American 
slavery  any  thing  like  tliis^  as  now  extant  in  the  ne- 
gro's own  happy  land,  as  abolitionists  would  have 
men  believe  it  is  ? 

What  other  people  but  this  race,  the  Hamites,  have 
been  found  on  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  man, 
who  are  so  foolish  and  cruel,  when  they  have  power 
and  opportunity?  Had  there  been  no  other  race  cre- 
ated on  the  earth,  long  ago  the  whole  world  would 
have  been  but  one  great  slaughter-house,  in  which  no 
light  of  science,  religion,  government,  or  the  useful 
arts,  would  ever  have  been  heard  of;  as  all  these 
blessings  are  of  other  origin  than  the  negro  man. 

As  it  was  then^  in  the  ages  of  Carthage,  so  it  is  noi^, 
and  ever  has  been  thus:  the  negro,  when  in  power, 
plays  the  tiger,  glorying  in  deeds  of  blood  and  terror; 
but  when  in  subjection,  he  cringes  with  stupid  fear, 
yielding  his  neck  easily  to  the  yoke  and  condition  of 
slavery.    If  Hannibal  was  a  great  general,  or  rather 
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a  successful  one,  we  think  we  need  not  fear  to  assert 
that  what  he  was,  he  owed  to  the  superior  talents  of 
two  white  men,  Lacedemonians,  namely,  Sobsius 
and  Philemius,  one  of  whom  was  his  teacher^  and 
the  other  a  counsellor^  who  always  attended  him  in 
his  warlike  expeditions. — Rollin^  vol,  i,  p.  375. 

There  were  others  of  the  Africans,  as  Masinissa 
and  Juba^  kings  who  reigned  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  time  of  the  Carthagenians,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  they  were  great  men,  who,  as  well  as  Han- 
nibal, received  their  education  of  white  teachers — the 
Romans. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  from  a  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  taking  the  whole  history  of  both  races, 
the  whites  and  blacks,  into  the  account,  that  the  latter 
are  absolutely  unequal  and  lower  in  mental  abilities, 
and  do  not  possess,  naturally^  the  stamina  of  im- 
provement as  do  the  former;  and  that  this  difference 
is  attributable  alone  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  the 
creation  of  the  negro  race,  in  the  blood  and  being  of 
Ham,  their  father ;  on  which  account  it  is  as  utterly 
impossible  to  elevate  them  to  an  equality  with  the 
whites,  as  it  is  to  take  away  the  blackness  of  their 
skins. 

As  sure  as  day  is  fairer  to  the  sight 

Than  dreary  darkness  in  the  hour  of  night — 

Or  wood,  less  dazzling  in  the  sun's  bright  glare. 

Than  Ophir's  sands  of  gold  and  rubies  are : 

So  sure  it  is,  as  sure  as  truth  is  great. 

The  blacks  have  got,  than  whites,  a  thicker  paio. 

But  if  this  thought  displease,  as  not  refin'd, 

We  can  but  add,  therefore^they  have  less  mindt 
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TENTH    SECTION. 

Th«  rabject  of  the  amalgiiiiftUon  of  the  white  and  negro  ncm  «■• 
amined;  which  event,  by  some  men,  leema  to  be  greatly  deeir«d-i* 
The  voice  of  Ood,  in  nature,  against  it — Horrid  results,  were  ibm 
amalgamation  of  the  races  to  become  Qnirersal— Lowering  of  th* 
present  standard  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind— Ckangoi  im 
the  physical  formation  of  the  human  body,  as  extant  in  tha  Bi» 
tions  of  white  men,  in  their  approximation  to  the  form  of  tba 
ourang*outang,  through  the  influence  of  negro  amalgamatioiK* 
Deterioration  of  the  mental  image  of  Oed,  as  given  to  the  keepinf 
of  the  white  race — ^Negroes'  brains  found  to  be  lew  in  Wiigki  nad 
memnoT  than  the  white  man*s— Dodgiog  of  abolitionists  on  this 
question — Anticipations  of  some  men  that  amalgamation  will  final- 
ly become  universal,  bo  as  to  put  down  slavery  in  this  way — Slav- 
ery among  the  African  negroes  before  they  knew  white  men—* 
Stealing  each  other— Murdering  of  children  among  them— MnMj 
hctB  respecting  the  near  approach  of  various  negro  tribes  to  the 
form  of  the  ourang-outang — Indifierence  to  pain,  when  under  sur- 
gical operations— Corresponding  insensibility  of  the  mind,  with 
respect  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fuart,  as  well  ss  to  the  snflbrw 
ings  of  others— Cruelty  to  the  aged  and  the  sick — Pretendad 
obsequiousness  of  some  abolitionists  to  negroes,  with  a  view, 
as  they  say,  to  their  exaltation — MUural  enmity  between 


I 

groes  and  white  men. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  section,  treated  on  tbo 
mental  inequality  of  the  negro  man,  compared  with 
white  men,  we  shall  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  amal- 
gamating the  two  races,  a  thing  which,  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons,  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  in  that  way 
a  universal  equality  would  be  made  out. 

That  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  colors,  black 
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and  white,  were  not  designed  hy  the  Creator,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  existence  of  those  two  complex- 
ions. Had  (3od  been  pleased  to  viet^  the  whole  hti*' 
man  race  as  possessing  but  one  hue  of  comfdexioni 
he  never  wonld  have  produced  more  than  that  one, 
whether  it  might  have  been  black,  white,  or  red,  or 
any  other  color,  as  green  or  bine.  But  if  it  is  said 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  would  be  proper, 
and  not  displeasing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  then  it 
will  follow  that  he  is  not  displeased  with  the  overturn, 
subversion,  and  adulteration  of  the  works  of  his  own 
hands  or  power,  and  the  ruin  o{  first  principles  im- 
planted in  the  forms  and  colors  of  things  created. 

That  there  should  be  in  nature  distinctions  of  this 
character  is  essential  to  order,  to  beauty,  and  classi- 
fication. Without  this  trait  of  the  Divine  operations^ 
all  nature  would  be  but  one  universal  blot,  a  vast 
compound  of  sameness.  The  earth  would  have  no 
charms.  There  would  be  no  distinction  of  color  be- 
tween land  and  water.  The  green  grass  of  the 
meadows  and  mountains,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
all  forests,  the  tints  and  hues  of  all  minerals,  the  col- 
ors of  various  animals,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race, 
would  become  blended  and  confused  in  one  great 
chaotic  mass,  so  far  as  colors  are  concerned,  in  the 
existence  of  things.  Had  not  God,  therefore,  have 
seen  that  all  beings  of  animal  natures,  and  all  sub- 
stances which  make  out  the  multitudinous  amount 
of  earth's  productions  and  inhabitants,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished for  the  sake  of  order,  identification,  and 
beauty,  by  a  countless  train  of  tints,  hues,  and  colors^ 
it  would  not  have  been  thus  produced. 
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It  is,  therefore,  from  this  view,  at  once  evident, 
that  as  God  did  make  the  two  complexions  of  black 
and  white  originally,  which  characterize  two  races 
of  men,  that  it  is,  therefore,  no  less  a  sin  than  scuri- 
lege  to  amalgamate  them,  thereby  destroying  God's 
work,  and  supplying  the  ruin  with  adulterations. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  connected 
with  those  two  complexions,  two  races  of  men  dif-  i 

ering  as  much  in  their  menial  faculties  as  they 
do  in  color  and  formation,  and  t];iat  these  mental 
faculties,  colors  and  formations,  depend,  for  their 
continuance,  upon  the  preservation  of  their  respect- 
ive attributes  in  those  particulars,  it  furnishes  a 
mighty  reason  why  the  whites  and  blacks  should  not 
mingle  races,  and  thereby  sin  against  God  in  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  original  order. 

If  by  amalgating  the  two  races,  the  native  intel> 
lectuality  of  the  whites  becomes  deteriorated,  the 
reason  why  so  monstrous  an  innovation  on  the  rights 
of  God  should  not  be  committed,  is  still  more  glaring. 
Is  it  wise,  for  the  sake  of  elevating  the  negro  race, 
to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  destruction  of  the 
white  man  from  the  earth  ?  If  so,  let  them  amalgam- 
ate, the  road  is  open  and  broad.  Against  such  a 
course,  on  the  part  of  the  African,  we  have  heard  of 
no  objections,  and  but  little  from  abolitionists. 

Were  the  races  universally,  by  amalgamation,  to 
mingle,  the  effect  would  be  the  destruction  to  both 
colors,  the  black  and  white,  and  a  new  one,  which 
God  never  created,  take  the  place  of  the  others,  and 
this  would  be  a  dingy  yellow,  called  the  Mulatto. 
The  present  heaven-approved  form  and  complexion 
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of  the  white  race  would  be  handed  to  posterity, 
through  the  dark  medium  of  negro  blood,  stained,  ob- 
scured and  confused.  Their  complexion  would  be 
but  half  white,  the  covering  of  their  heads  neither 
wool  nor  hair,  their  noses  flattened  and  made  wider, 
their  mouths  vastly  extended,  the  temples  narrowed 
and  sunken,  the  forehead  lowered  and  slanted  back- 
ward, the  contour  of  the  head  elongated,  monkey 
like,  the  eyes  eclipsed  of  intelligence  and  made  glos- 
sy like  the  eyes  of  animals,  the  under  jaw  protruded, 
the  teeth  set  laterally,  the  waist  narrowed,  the  chest 
widened,  the  posteriors  pointed  and  lifted  up,  the  foot 
enlarged  and  made  spongy  on  the  outer  sides,  the 
heel  set  backward,  the  calf  of  the  leg  taken  away, 
the  shin  bone  made  convex,  the  skull  thickened,  the 
lips  pouted  forward,  the  cheek  bones  lifted  up,  and 
the  whole  external  of  the  progeny  become  changed, 
and  merged  in  Egyptian  darkness.  But  the  above 
changes  are  not  all  the  horrors  which  amalgamation 
produces ;  as  the  passions  and  mental  faculties  be- 
come remodeled  and  changed  to  other  characters,  as 
presented  in  the  mulatto  race  of  negroes. 

There  is  an  increased  disposition  to  untameable 
and  unrestrained  lewdness,  to  treachery,  to  insensi- 
bility of  feeling,  to  a  want  of  high  and  manly  senti- 
ment There  is  seen  in  this  character,  as  in  the 
real  black,  a  proneness  to  loud  and  senseless  laughter, 
an  extraordinary  desire  to  whistle  and  sing,  especially 
when  in  circumstances  of  labor  and  servitude.  The 
fancies  of  the  mind  undergo  a  change  also,  in  relation 
to  colors,  as  the  negro's  eye  is  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  red  and  yellow,  in  the  decorations  of  their 
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bodies.  The  powers  of  appetite  are  also  increased^ 
80  that  several  kinds  of  food,  abhorrent  to  a  whita 
man's  palate,  comes  not  amiss,  as  is  seen  among  llie 
wild  people  of  Africa,  whether  black,  brown  or  yel- 
low The  feeling  of  love  for  children,  in  the  light 
of  a  desire  of  their  mental  improvement,  as  is  man- 
ifested by  the  white  race,  in  a  great  measure,  ceases 
to  exist,  and  in  its  place  springs  up  a  happy  indif* 
erence  on  this  important  matter*  All  this^  and  onich 
more  than  we  have  words  to  express,  as  seen  in  the 
whole  negro  character,  would  be  the  fearful  result 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  the  human  mind,  as  now 
possessed  by  the  whites,  by  amalgamating  the  Uood 
of  the  races.  That  such  would  be  the  con  sequence 
is  as  sure  as  is  cause  and  effect ;  for  it  is  a  i^ysio- 
logical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  all  negroes  is  less  in 
size  and  weight  than  the  brain  of  white  men  by  naove 
\  than  one-eighth.  This  is  known  by  actual  examina- 

,  tions  of  the  heads  of  the  two  races. — See  Bingham 

on  the  Brain^  p.  21. 

In  connection  with  this  appalling  truth,  it  is  found 
also  that  the  arms  of  the  negro  race  are  longer  than 
the  arms  of  the  whites,  holding  a  midway  relation 
between  white  men  and  monkeys  in  this  particnlar* 
This  was  found  to  be  so  by  Dr.  White,  who  meas< 
ured  the  arms  of  nearly  fifty  negro  skeletons,  and  in 
all  cases  were  found  to  have  longer  arms  than  whites 
of  the  same  height  of  person. — See  Lawrence^s  LeC' 
tures  on  the  History  ojf  Man,  p.  350. 

The  whole  character  of  the  flesh  of  the  negro  race, 
as  well  as  their  nerves,  seems  to  be  of  a  coarser  char- 
acter, less  fine  and  delicate  than  is  the  flesh  and 
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nerves  of  the  white  race.  The  skin  of  their  bodies  is 
thicker  and  heavier  than  is  the  whites^  especially 
abont  the  head*  Respecting  the  females  of  the  Af- 
rican race,  it  is  said  that  their  breasts  grow  to 
monstrous  sizes,  hanging  down  even  below  their 
waists. — Lawrences  Lectures^  p.  359.  This  would 
be  a  beautiful  trait  of  symmetry  to  be  added  to  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  whites^  were  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races  to  become  universal. 

It  is  said,  by  those  skilled  in  surgical  operations 
and  dissections  of  the  human  body,  that  the  flesh  of 
negroes,  from  the  outside  to  the  bone,  is  of  a  darker 
color,  as  well  as  the  blood,  than  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  white  men.  And  why  should  not  this  be  so,  as 
the  character,  or  animal,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is 
wholly  a  different  creature  from  the  white  human 
animal  ?  In  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
texture  and  nature  of  their ^^e^A  in  many  particulars? 
This  is  known  to  the  most  unobserving,  and  why 
should  it  be  wondered  at,  when  we  assert  that  the 
same  rule  or  circumstance  exists  between  white  men 
and  negroes,  and  quite  as  much  as  their  looks  in- 
dicate. 

Amalgamation  with  them,  therefore,  proposes  not 
only  the  blackening  of  the  skin,  but  of  the  blood  and 
flesh,  even  to  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  deterioration 
of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  progeny  of  the  whites. 
It  is  stated  by  Herodotus^  that  the  very  semen  of  the 
African  negro,  in  his  time,  was  blacky  which  is  equal- 
ly true  at  the  present — or  at  least  it  is  of  a  dark  blue- 
ish  tinge,  of  which  any  man  may  convince  himself 
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if  he  is  deeply  desirous  of  physiological  information. 
Would  not  such  a  course  be  a  species  of  blasphemy^ 
by  despising  the  image  of  God,  which  is  intellectual 
ity^  given  to  the  keeping  of  the  white  race,  more  than 
to  the  blacks  ?  To  cast  away,  therefore,  any  portion 
of  this  image  or  likeness  of  God,  would  be  a  deed 
too  horrible  for  contemplation. 

Any  mingling  of  the  blood  of  the  blacks  with  the 
whites,  is  considered  by  Professor  Lawrence,  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  mental  powers  of  the  progeny  produc- 
ed. But,  says  one  (an  admirer  of  the  negro  race), 
it  has  never  entered  the  heart  of  abolitionism  to  justify 
or  aid  in  the  actual  amalgamation  of  the  two  races ; 
we  have  only  plead  for,  aided  and  abetted  the  doc- 
trine of,  the  negroes'  natural  and  perfect  equality  with 
white  men,  as  to  their  right  to  freedom  and  equality, 
with  regard  to  slavery,  their  mental  faculties  and 
claim  of  political  elevation  in  human  society. 

Very  well,  this  you  have  done,  as  all  the  world 
knows.  But  what  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  doc* 
trine  ?  Is  it  not  the  high  road  to  amalgamation?  If 
the  negro  race  in  Christendom,  are  elevated  to  a  par- 
allel politically  with  white  men,  will  they  not, 
therefore,  with  this  elevation  (were  it  to  be  effected), 
become  eligible  to  political  offices;  and  thus  establish 
the  principle  on  which  the  election  of  negro  magis- 
trates, judges,  legislators  and  governors,  with  any 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  civilized  world,  could  be 
effected?  Let  this  principle  of  political  equality  be- 
come once  established  in  relation  to  the  blacks,  would 
not  the  odium  of  marriages  between  the  races  be 
greatly  lessened  ?    Would  not  facilities  be  afforded 
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to  the  negro  race  of  mingling  on  equal  terms  with 
the  whites,  in  relation  to  all  the  immunities  of  soci- 
ety? If  so,  then  would  there  not  be  removed  out 
of  the  way,  in  the  estimation  of  millions,  one  great 
obstacle  to  amalgamation  by  marriages  between  the 
races?  What  propriety,  therefore,  is  there  in  the 
pretense  of  some  abolitionists,  that  they  by  no  means 
plead  for  amalgamation,  while  they  approve  of  prin- 
ciples and  acts,  which  have  for  their  certain  result, 
the  amalgamation  of  black  and  white,  in  one  great 
and  common  community. 

But  as  dreadful  as  is  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
state  of  human  society,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
United  States,  who,  in  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal, 
for  the  negroes'  mere  liberty,  would  happily  forego 
the  loss  of  half  their  mental  powers,  and  their  white 
complexion  to  boot,  if  they  could  but  bring  about 
this  famous  equality,  and  thus  make  an  end  of  sla- 
very. 

In  various  conversations  which  the  writer  has  had 
with  violent  abolitionists,  we  have  inquired  of  them, 
whether,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  beliefof  the  negroes' 
absolute  equality  with  white  men,  they  were  willing 
that  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  theirs,  should  be  united 
with  them  in  marriage?  To  this  question,  we  could 
seldom  receive  a  direct  answer,  either  pes  or  no,  but 
were  generally  met  by  equivocation,  as  follows: 
"  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  law,  human  or  divine,  against 
such  marriages  ?'' 

Here  we  would  urge  all  the  dissimilarities  of  the 
two  races,  in  their  faculties,  passions,  appetites,  for- 
mation, color,  looks,  and  smsll :  again  repeating  the 
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question — would  you  be  willing  that  a  son  or  adaugb* 
ter  of  yours  should  marry  a  negro? — but  receiving 
almost  always  the  same  shuffling  reply.  By  this 
course  of  theirs,  we  became,  as  often  as  conversation 
of  the  kind  occurred,  convinced  that  these  very  per- 
sons abhorred  the  unnatural  connection;  and  yet 
they  would  not  yield  the  point,  for  fear  of  being  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  real  belief  in  the  fact  of 
their  absolute  inferiority.  Yes,  we  have  often  beard 
abolitionists  remark,  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
all  mankind  will  be  of  one  color,  and  that  will  be 
the  yellow  or  brown,  as  that  the  good  work  of  amal- 
gamation of  negroes  and  white  men,  was  going  rap- 
idly on  in  the  world ;  and  this  they  said  with  a  kind 
of  joyful  anticipation,  as  if  by  that  means,  negro 
slavery  would  at  last  be  abolished  in  the  world.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  when  a  man,  or  party  of  men,  be- 
come firmly  seated  on  a  hobby  horsey  its  speed  is 
never  known  to  slack,  till  the  ruin  of  horse  and 
rider  is  effected.  But  although  abolitionists  affect  to 
deny  that  they  are  favorable  to  an  anftilgamation  of 
the  whites  and  blacks,  this  is  contradicted  in  the 
speech  of  WendeU  Phillips,  in  the  great  London 
Abolition  Convention,  as  follows:  ''When  he  went 
to  America,  and  told  them  that  he  had  seen  the  white 
man  and  bkuJc  man  walk  arm  in  arm,  he  should  not 
be  believed.  He  wished  to  have  it  recorded  by  the 
British  press,  that  the  colored  man  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed in  tne  same  manner  as  the  white.** — Pennsylvania 
Freeman,  August  6,  1840,  No.  204. 

The  doctrine  is  also  approved  of  by  Dr.  Browningi 
who  was  a  member  of  the  London  Abolition  Convene 
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tion;  see  Iiis  speech  in  the  '^  Pennsylvania  Freeman," 
August  6,  1840,  No.  204,  as  follows:  "There  was 
one  circumstance  (he  said)  connected  with  the  East 
(meaning  the  Mohammedan  countries),  that  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting,  and  that  was,  that  there  they 
knew  of  no  distinction  of  color;  they  had  no  nobili- 
ty oiskin.  White  men,  of  the  highest  rank,  married 
black  women,  and  black  men  frequently  occupied  the 
highest  social  and  official  situations." 

Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  it  would  be,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  man,  would  the  Americans  only  pattern 
after  the  Mohammedan,  in  this  thing,  and  thus  con- 
found the  two  colors,  black  and  white,  and  sin  against 
God,  who  made  the  difference,  not  to  be  mingled,  but 
to  be  forever  separate. 

But  as  to  the  aboUshment  of  negro  slavery  on  such 
grounds  as  that,  it  can  never  be  accomplished ;  for 
the  history  of  the  negro  nations,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time,  furnishes  abundant 
proof  that  they  have  enslaved  their  own  race  as  much, 
and  far  more  cruelly,  than  either  of  the  other  races, 
the  red  man  or  the  white. 

To  prove  this,  we  adduce  the  following  on  that 
point:  Strabo,  an  ancient  historian,  says  that  the 
Egyptians  worked  the  machinery  by  which  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  were  elevated,  in  time  of  drought,  to 
irrigate  their  lands,  by  slaves  instead  of  oxen.  To 
each  of  such  machines,  there  were  attached  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  slaves  of  their  own  color. — Rolling  voL 
i,  p.  133. 

The  Carthagenians,  a  negro  people  in  Africa,  who 
at  first  were  a  colony  from  Phcenicia,  or  old  Canaan* 
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had  vast  hordes  of  slaves  of  their  own  color,  whom 
they  not  only  compelled  to  do  their  labor,  but  also, 
in  great  numbers,  sacrificed  them  annually  to  their 
gods  as  burnt  offerings. — Rollin^  vol.  i,  p.  223*  Han- 
no,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Carthage,  though  a  black 
man  himself,  had  twenty  thousand  slaves,  by  which 
means,  at  one  time,  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 
Rollin,  vol.  i,  p.  266. 

But,  in  later  times,  we  find,  among  the  negro  tribes 
of  Africa,  the  same  practice.  Damberger,  the  Ger- 
man traveler,  in  Africa,  says,  vol.  ii,  pages  151  and 
152,  that  the  kings  or  great  chiefs  of  the  tribe  called 
Ba-ha-ras,  who  lived  on  the  river  Gambia,  or  Niger, 
had  his  subjects  in  such  a  condition  of  vassalage, 
that  he  sold  them  as  slaves,  whenever  he  would,  not 
only  victims  taken  in  war,  but  of  his  own  tribe  and 
countrymen. 

Another  nation  he  passed  through,  called  Haouffas^ 
who  always  sold  their  children,  when  young,  to  other 
tribes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of 
them  in  their  infancy,  and  then  supplied  their  place 
by  stealing  such  as  were  grown  larger,  to  prevent 
their  own  tribe  from  running  out. — Bamberger^  voL 
ii,  p.  158.  The  king  of  the  same  tribe  above  named, 
practiced  selling  all  his  wives  for  slaves,  at  such 
times  as  he  became  weary  of  their  company,  obtain- 
ing new  ones  from  among  his  own  subjects,  whether 
already  the  wives  of  other  men  or  not. 

One  tribe  he  found,  who  killed  all  their  female 
children,  but  saved  the  males,  stealing  their  wives 
from  other  tribes,  or  taking  them  in  battle.    This 
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tribe  were  called  Kan-torrians,  and  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  on  the  river  Tumba,  north  of  the  Cafirees 
or  Hottentot  region. — Damberger,  voL  i,  p.  150.  This 
author  further  states,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  in  a  note,  that  all 
the  tribes  he  fell  in  with,  except  the  Cafirees,  dealt  in 
slaves  among  themselves. 

These  slaves  they  acquired  in  their  wars,  not  in- 
stigated by  white  men,  but  by  themselves,  as  they 
are  seldom  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  have  not 
been  in  all  past  ages.  Professor  Russell  says,  p.  44, 
of  his  work,  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  lower  Nubia,  liv- 
ing at  a  place  called  Derr,  had  an  army  of  three  thous- 
and natives,  all  slaves,  procured  from  the  slave  deal- 
ers of  Dongola,  a  tribe  dwelling  further  in  the  inte- 
rior than  the  Nubians,  above  named.  With  these, 
this  tiger-man  ravaged  and  plundered  distant  tribes, 
killing  and  capturing  all  who  came  in  his  way. 
Derr,  his  place  of  residence,  was  considered  the  capi- 
tal of  lower  Nubia,  consisting,  as  to  its  architecture, 
of  vast  numbers  of  mud  huts,  in  which  dwelt  the 
slaves  of  this  horrible  negro  king,  rolling  naked  in 
mud  when  it  rained,  and  in  dust,  ashes,  and  creeping 
things,  when  it  was  dry.  M.  Cailbe,  in  1824,  made 
a  hazardous  journey  to  the  famous  negro  city,  Tim- 
bucio,  quite  in  the  central  part  of  Africa,  who  says 
that  the  people  are  negroes  of  the  Kissour  tribe,  and 
that  their  chiefs  have  all  their  work  done  by  slaves, 
who  are  compelled  to  live  separate  from  their  mas- 
ters, though  they  are  all  of  one  color,  and  one  kind 
of  people.  This  famous  city  is  also  but  a  strag- 
gling, disorderly  mass  of  mud  huts  and  dried 
grass,  filled  to  overflowing  with  wretched,  naked 
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men  and  women. — Family  Magazine^  pttgeg  8B 
and  83. 


Why  polsd  rota,  thorn  ■•gio  bso*  ia  Afrfe^  horrU  wiM, 
OVr  monntains  high,  and  Tallays  dacp,  lika  a  poor  bomcleM  childf 
TIm  boasts  tkat  dwoU  amid  tba  woodit,  aro  hapftor  fu  thaa  y^*^ 
For  thoy  havo  e0c  »  of  for  and  hair,  to  foard  from  raia  aad  dour. 
Yov  soil  fives  forth  tho  iMfivc/ar,  and  other  moans  of  di«s»— 
Why  roam,  liko  troops  of  monkeys  wild,  o*or  all  tho-  wildomosa  t 
Is  not  your  land  both  deep  and  rich,  to  yield  each  year  anew 
The  annual  crop,  woald  yon  but  pl^ni,  as  other  aattoas  do  1 
Why  dwell  in  hats  of  grass  and  mnd,  and  caves,  and  hollow  trees, 
I>reneh*d  by  the  raias  ia  sammer  time*,  and  ia  the  winter  fiteeae  T 
Is  there  not  stone  and  rock,  and  forests  deep  and  green, 
yrom  which  good  honses  yon  might  bnifd,  your  naked  limbs  to 
Tow  m^saatains  giro  the  miaVal  bods  of  iron  and  steel  their  biitht 
Of  whicU  the  plow  and  axe  are  made,  to  cnltivate  the  earth. 
The  diamond  rnarkles  on  yoor  hilts,  their  depths  yield  golden  ore, 
By  which  mankinu  •nrich  themselves,  and  generate  all  power. 
Why  roam,  therefore,  \jwq  negro  man,  like  beasts  of  blood  and  projTt 
Kaked  and  starvM,  no  honse  or  home,  like  a  lost  child  astray  t 
Ah,  mighty  white  man,  ask  then  rAis— poor  negro  have  no  trade  ; 
He  sees  no  Jfex,  no  s<eac,  or  tree,  from  which  sneh  things  are  and*  I 
He  does  not  know  that  gold  and  trade,  with  labor  infinite. 
Has  bmsh'd  away  from  natare's  fooo  tho  gloom  of  ancient  night. 
His  pate  is  thick,  his  brain  is  small,  deep  baried  np  in  wool — 
He  does  not  tnew,  as  white  men  do,  hot  lives  and  dies  a  fool. 
Oh,  white  man,  take  as  from  ourselves,  our  bnts,  our  holes,  our  cavoa  1 
Oh,  feed  and  clothe  ni,  teach  ns  too,  and  we  will  be  yoor  slaves ! 
For  thus  it  was  from  earliest  tiuM,  ae  we  have  heard  decreed. 
That  Ham  should  serve  all  other  men,  and  never  can  be  freed. 

Gen.  ia,  S3 ;  Joska*  ix,  fX 


There  was  a  missionary,  who  recently  lived  in 
West  Africa,  at  a  place  called  Monrovia,  namely,  Dr. 
Goheen,  who  has  published  to  the  world,  in  a  paper 
entitled  Liberator,  that  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
in  its  worst  form,  even  under  the  lash,  is  not  as  bad 
as  slavery  is  in  Africa.  He  says,  it  is  a  well  known 
truth,  that  mne-tenths  of  the  population  are  in  a  state 
of  personal  slavery.  The  females  are  sold  at  an 
early  a^,  to  be,  as  soon  as  grown  up,  beasts  of  bur- 
den, or  wives,  as  their  negro  owners  may  require. 
The  kings  and  chiefs  of  that  country,  he  says,  drive 
their  own  people  in  droves  to  the  sea,  where  they  sell 
their  own  blood  and  color  by  thousands,  to  whosoever 
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will  buy  them.  Thus  it  has  always  been  in  Africa, 
ages  before  the  European  white  man  knew  any  thing 
about  the  slave  trade.  Even  the  famous,  and  par- 
tially civilized,  Carthagenians  used  to  obtain  vast 
numbers  of  slaves  from  a  region  of  country  in  Africa, 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  Goromantes,  a  powerful 
tribe  of  the  interior,  who  made  it  their  chief  business 
to  catch  the  people  of  their  own  color,  to  sell  to  the 
Carthagenians. — Heme's  Researches  in  Africa^  vol. 
ii,  p.  231.  This  was  done  ages  before  the  era  of 
Christianity,  and,  of  necessity,  could  not  have  been 
instigated  by  European  white  men. 

Crawford,  in  his  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i,  pages 
18-20,  states,  that  there  are,  in  those  islands,  two  races 
of  blacks.  One  of  those  races  is  not  as  black  as  the 
other,  and  have  straight  or  long  hair,  while  the  other 
race  is  of  a  jet  black,  with  woolly  heads.  The 
straight  haired  race,  he  says,  hold  the  woolly  heads 
in  the  utmost  contempt,  making  slaves  of  them  where- 
ever  they  can  be  caught.  The  woolly  heads  are  con- 
stantly found  in  a  savage  and  more  wild  condition 
than  the  other  race,  making  no  improvements,  but 
cleaving  entirely  to  a  state  of  nature,  going  naked, 
and  living  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the  wilderness. 
Thus  it  is  made  clear,  in  the  above  facts,  that  though 
all  mankind  were  tinged  by  the  negro  blood,  as  some 
abolitionists  desire,  yet  would  not  slavery  be  abolish- 
ed, as  the  negro  man  has  ever  been  found  as  ready 
to  enslave  his  ow^n  race  as  are  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  no  matter  whether  in  a  civilized  or  a  bar- 
barous state.  This  is  the  people — the  woolly  heads 
of  Africa,  the  most  degraded  of  the  human  race,  who 
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are  even  thus  esteemed  by  the  brown  kind  of  negroeSf 
havin)^  straight  hair,  in  the  same  countries — that  ab- 
olitionists desire  to  elevate,  politically,  to  an  equality 
with  white  men,  and,  of  necessity,  to  become  amal- 
gamated with  them,  by  fellowship  in  marriageS|  and 
the  other  immunities  of  white  society.  The  negro 
race  do  not,  and  never  were  possessed  of  the  common 
sympathies  of  human  nature  for  their  fellows  in 
trouble,  but  treat  such  circumstances  as  a  thing  of  no 
account.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  a  slave 
is  punished  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  cries  out  under 
the  operation,  it  excites  laughter  among  them,  instead 
of  tears.  They  are  not  a  race  of  people  of  sufficient 
sympathies  or  feeling  to  care  much  about  their  own 
sufferings,  or  their  condition  of  slavery,  as  a  great 
whole,  beyond  their  own  individual  being,  and,  in 
millions  of  cases,  not  even  then — thinking  nothing  of 
the  odium  of  being  a  slave,  so  long  as  comfort  and 
protection  is  in  their  individual  pessession.  Was  not 
this  trait  of  their  character  exemplified  in  the  two 
slaves  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  when  on  a  trip  to 
Canada,  some  few  years  since  ?  While  there,  the  two 
slaves  were  told  by  the  people,  that,  as  they  were  on 
English  ground,  they  were/ree,  and  were  urged  with 
great  vehemence  to  avail  themselves  of  the  happy 
circumstance  in  their  favor,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
blacks  replied,  that  they  loved  their  master^  and 
would  not  leave  him,  and  actually  returned  with  him 
to  the  south,  and  to  their  condition  of  servitude  again. 
Many  such  instances  have  taken  place. 

This  principle  of  indiflerence  to  the  happiness  of 
their  fellows,  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  history  of  tlie 
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cruelties  practiced  in  Africa,  by  the  chiefs,  upon  the 
slaves,  but  also  by  the  cruelties  of  the  southern  slaves 
toward  each  other,  as  manifested  by  the  actions  of 
the  negro  slave  drivers.  In  such  cases  as  when  an 
owner  of  slaves  happens  to  advance  some  more  active 
and  intelligent  negro  to  overlook  the  labors  of  a  gang, 
the  whip  is  seen  to  be  in  lively  exercise,  as  well  as 
the  tongue.    This  is  passing  strange ! 

In  further  proof  of  this  indifference  of  the  blacks, 
respecting  human  suffering,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Barnabas  Shawns  Memorials  of  South  Africa, 
published  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  book-room,  in 
New- York,  1841.  This  author  states,  page  37,  that 
the  Namacqua  negroes  always  leave  their  aged  pa- 
rents and  the  sick  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  to 
die  of  hunger,  whenever  they  remove  from  one  hab- 
itation to  another.  This  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  Hot- 
tentot family,  who  are  descended,  as  is  believed,  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  bushman  negroes  are 
guilty  of  dreadful  acts  of  cruelty  toward  each  other, 
when  in  a  helpless  condition.  They  have  no  feel- 
ings, says  Mr.  Shaw^  pages  42,  43,  56,  toward  babes, 
the  sick,  or  their  own  aged  parents,  making  even  a 
boast  of  it.  They  will  kill  their  children  on  the  most 
trifling  occasion,  if  not  shaped  to  suit  them.  If  pur- 
sued by  an  enemy,  they  will  kill  the  aged:  or  if  very 
hungry,  they  will  eat  human  flesh.  The  Caffree  ne- 
groes of  that  country,  he  says,  page  63,  carry  their 
sick  into  the  woods  to  die  alone,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  serpents,  wild  beasts,  or  cast  into  some  pit  or  hole, 
unheeded  and  forsaken.  Mothers,  one  would  think, 
would  love  and  protect  their  babes,  as  even  this  vir- 
12 
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iM  i^  fonnd  instinctively  possessed  eyen  by  dumb 
beasts ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  work, 
p.  66,  that  a  w6nmn  of  the  Beohuan  thbe,  offered  to 
sell  her  chitd  to  bim*  for  soi(ne  glass  beads,  who  said 
that  she  loved  her  child^  but  that  she  loved  beads  far 
better.  On  the  lea^  dcoctsion^  ^ays  Mi^.  Shaw,  page 
58,  they  will  kill  their  wives  as  they  Would  a  trouble^ 
some  dog. 

Insensibility  to  pain,  remarks  thid  aiitliory  p.  Cl^is 
one  of  the  negro  fdiculties;  as  they  se^m  not  td^  iieMed 
when  even  cut  to  pieces,  nor  do  they  care  ito  their 
fdllows  when  seen  in  the  gi^eatest  disti^ess. 

With  a  view  to  all  these  things,  and  many  move 
disgusting  particulars,  which  ^e  reader's  discemtiRent 
will  Mi  fail  to  suggest,  how  is  it  possible  thai  any 
white  man  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth  can  be  found,  whio 
m  his  heart  is  willing  to  have  the  races  bccomel  otte 
t^  amalgamation?  To  the  writer,  such  a  ddsit^ 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  monstrosity,  a  hideous  tight- 
mare,  a  frightful  incubus,  chattering  and  grinning'  on 
the  bosom  of  the  soul,  driven  on,  and  on,  as  by  a 
devil  in  mockery,  for  the  crime  of  believing  in,  Md 
desiring  the  union  of,  white  blood  with  black. 

There  are  not  wanting  under  this  baleful  inflnence, 
cases  in  the  land,  even  among  the  refined  and  opti^ 
lent,  who  have  lent  and  are  lending  their  influence  to 
the  ultra  objects  of  abolitionism;  and  also,  who 
have  bowed  down  themselves  in  the  sight  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth,  to  the  very  dust,  in  compli- 
ance to  negroes,  desiring  thereby  to  have  it  believed 
that  they  do  most  heartily  espouse  the  notion  of  the 
black  men's  intellectual  equality  with  themselves. 
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Jijid  then,  with  effrontery  ehoagh  to  look  a  tigei'  6ut^ 
of  countenance,  have  braved  the  common  and  popu^ 
lar  indigtiatidn,  forming  a  mighty  contrast  between 
their  apparent  humility  and  lowly  deference  of  the 
negro^  and  their  dauntless  impudence  toward  thos^ 
who  cannot,  for  the  siake  of  the  image  of  God,  sub^ 
scribe  to  this  blasphemy  against  nature. 

We  are  acquainted  with  (k^currences  of  thift  def« 
scription,  when  a  negro  man  has  been  petted,  caressed) 
and  almost  seemingly  adored^  by  proud,  i^omful  and 
aristocratic  white  men,  who,  taking  the  negro  by  the 
arm  with  affected  politeness  and  attention,  have  led 
arid  escorted  the  black  to  the  best  seat'  in  a'  superb 
carriage,  and  from  thence  in  pomp  and-  array;  to  a 
place  of  public  entertainment.  Yes,  we  have  under- 
stood, that,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  was  a  dor- 
tain  opulent  gentleman,  who,  under  the  frightful 
influence  of  the  negro  abolition  mania,  went  so  fiir 
with  the  horrible  phrenzy,  as  to  force  negroes  upoii 
the  notice  and  attention  of  his  daughters,  in  his  dwti 
houscvand  thus  insult  his  own  blood,  and  that  of  the 
whole  white  part  of  creation. 

Can  such  doings  be  sincere?  We  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  such  professions.  The  very 
pretenders  feel  appalled  at  heart,  and  loathe  the  un*- 
natural  approximation;  yes,  the  very  negroes  theno- 
selves  know  better,  and  laugh  at  the  hypocrisy  aiid 
nonsense  of  the  whole  farago;  but,  neverthelesSi 
they  are  willing  to  be  petted,  as  long  as  the  con- 
spirators against  the  order  of  God  in  the  creation 
may  be  under  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary 
political  spasm,  which  will  endure  just  as  long  and 
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no  longer,  than  when  their  political  object  is  attained 
or  lost. 

If,  indeed,  the  negro  race  are  worthy  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  at  the  present  time,  how  is  it 
that  they  do  not  put  forth  the  arm  of  mental  power, 
and  convince  mankind  that  their  abolition  friends  are 
worthily  bestowing  their  energies  for  their  benefit? 
How  is  it  that  the  people  and  government  of  San 
Domingo,  who  are  now  free  and  politically  indepen- 
dent, have  never  petitioned  the  different  governments 
of  Christendom,  who  have  slaves,  for  the  elevation 
of  their  race  by  education  ?  How  is  it  that  they, 
who  were  able  to  massacre  their  masters,  and  to  plun- 
der their  houses,  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  to  riot  till  glutted  in  rapine  and  plunder,  have 
not  poured  out  their  eloquence  on  (he  ear  of  mankind, 
arising  out  of  the  rich  fund  of  their  mental  powers, 
and  wrought  upon  their  sympathies,  deluged  the 
world  with  arguments,  heaped  up  like  mountains  in 
favor  of  the  negro  race — thus  putting  the  nations  and 
countries  to  the  blush  at  the  thought  of  enslaving 
a  people  so  high  minded  and  patriotic,  so  noble  and 
pure  in  principle,  a  race  possessed  of  the  sweetest 
and  liveliest  moral  powers  and  feeling,  each  man  of 
them  longing  and  desiring  the  improvement  of  his 
people  more,  far  more,  than  his  own  individual  hap- 
piness 1  But  this  they  have  not  done,  and  we  have 
doubts  whether  they  even  care  much  about  it,  in  the 
patriotic  sense  of  the  word.  Nay,  the  very  papers 
which  are  published  in  America  for  their  especial 
advancement,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
got  up  and  supported  by  white  men.     How  is  this 'I 
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If  they  are  a  race  of  oppressed  human  beings,  who 
are  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  are  grieving  and 
struggling  to  rise  to  common  equality,  how  is  it  that 
the  whole  labor  of  the  attempt  is  exerted  by  another 
race  of  people  than  themselves  ? 

Were  the  negro  population  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  elevated  to  political  equality  with  white 
men,  and  the  doctrine  of  amalgamation  allowed, 
which  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  such 
equality,  would  such  a  change  in  their  favor  secure 
contentment  ?  our  answer  is,  no,  it  would  not,  except 
they  could  have  the  exclusive  rule.  In  their  very 
being  the  God  of  nature  has  raised  up  a  barrier 
between  the  two  races,  which  cannot  be  passed  with- 
out incurring  consequences  of  the  most  revolting 
character. 

To  set  the  negroes  free  in  all  America,  and  to  be- 
stow upon  them  political  equality,  while,  at  the  same 
time  amalgamation  should  be  penally  resisted  by 
death  or  perpetual  imprisonment  to  both  parties,  there 
would  arise  out  of  such  a  state  of  the  case  all  the 
horrors  of  hatred  and  confusion,  violence  and  assas- 
sinations, that  can  be  Conceived  of.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural dislike  of  the  races  toward  each  other,  on  which 
account,  were  the  negroes  made  politically  free,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  intermarrying  with  the  whites, 
there  would  soon  arise  quarrels  and  discontent ;  as 
the  possession  of  mere  political  liberty,  without  all 
the  other  immunities  of  white  society,  would  not  and 
could  not  satisfy  them.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  in« 
tense  attention  could  prevent  jealousies  on  their  part; 
nor  even  this,  as  the  knowledge  of  their  own  inferiority 
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would  always  promote  that  passion,  even  wherc^  <Mi 
the  part  of  the  white  man,  there  should  be  no  intention 
to  grieve  or  to  give  causes  of  discontent  The  races 
are  two  kinds  of  men,  constituted  entirely  different, 
in  both  body  and  soul ;  on  which  account  there  can 
be  no  imion  or  fellowship  between  the  two,  on  the 
ground  of  common  equality,  except  by  amalgamation ; 
which  would  be,  were  such  a  thing  to  come  to  pass, 
a  universal  retrograde  from  the  moral  imdige  of  God 
toward  the  condition  of  brutes;  inasmuch  as  that  the 
intellectuality  of  the  white  race  would  be  destroyed 
from  off  the  earth,  and  merged  in  the  thick  skulls  of 
the  negroes. 

There  has  been,  from  the  earliest  time,  a  decided 
dislike  existing  between  the  two  races,  so  much  so, 
that  the  fact  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ancient 
historian.  Between  the  Romans  and  Carthagenians 
there  was  eternal  hatred  and  war;  and  it  is  the  same 
at  the  present  time  in  feeling  every  where,  as  the 
negro  knows  his  own  inferiority,  and  therefore  hates, 
in  his  heart,  the  white  man,  because  of  the  difference, 
and  wishes  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  settle  this  great  difficulty 
between  the  races,  which  is,  to  make  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  man,  of  but  one  color,  as  it  was  at  Jirsi^  and 
of  but  one  general  character,  as  to  intellect.  But 
thus  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  do,  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  he,  therefore,  who  goes  about  to  mix  and 
confound  that  which  God  has  set  apart  by  an  in- 
dellible  mark,  is  a  disorganizer  and  is  worthy  of 
transportation  from  this  earth  to  some  place  without 
the  pale  of  the  universe^  where  he  could  cogitate 
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alone  the  beauties  of  negro  amalgamation  with  the 
blood  of  white  men. 

As  when  a  black'ning  clond  obscnres  the  light. 
And  tarns  the  beanteons  day  half  way  to  night-* 
Or  as  some  deviPt  hand  on  min  set. 
Should  dip  «U  flowers  ia  a  dye  of  jet : 
'Twould  be  like  him  who  pleads,  oh,  foal  disgrace, 
To  stain  with  n/egro  blood  the  white  man's  fiics! 
And  worse  than  this,  more  drear,  inore  heU-Befinedt 
He'd  sink  in  darkness  deep  the  moral  mlndF-p- 
And  say  mil  bloods  avs  equal,  all,  all  one  state, 
And  thus  woald  mingle  diat  which  God  did  separate. 
Would  with  Japhet's  bleumg  of  the  grMt  «<  lam,** 
l^nboe,  confoand  and  mix,  the  emm  of  Ham* 
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ELEVENTH   SECTION. 

Inqniriei  whether  the  itatementa  of  Noah,  ratpecting  the  noe  of  Ja> 
pheth,  or  the  white  nations,  enslaving  the  deacendanta  of  Ham, 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  are  now  in  progreaa  to  that  efilBCtp—Nam- 
ber  of  the  sons  of  Japheth — ^l*heir  great  power— Conntriea  they 
settled  at  first — Nations  now  known  of  that  progeny— -First  eitiee 
boilt  by  them,  which  was  earlier  than  any  of  the  others— Descrip- 
tion of  the  first  operations  of  men  near  Ararat,  during  Noah's 
life-time  after  the  flood— Respecting  Melchisedek,  who  he  waa, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  sabjectp^Travels  of  Shem  among 
the  first  settlements — ^Worship  of  Baal,  or  the  fly  god,  now  among 
the  Africans^Nimrod  and  the  wild  beasts,  with  a  plate— iSA«m, 
the  son  of  Noah,  was  Melchisedek— ^ktons,  the  first  city  of  man- 
kind after  the  flood,  built  by  the  whitea — First  instances  on  a  great 
scale  of  white  men  enslaving  the  race  of  Ham  in  andeni  timea, 
and  respecting  its  continuance— Certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  decrees,  and  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures— Strictures  on 
the  opinions  of  abolitionists — Their  opposition  to  the  Bible  if  it 
upholds  slavery — ^Views  of  St.  Paul  respecting  negro  slavery,  as 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament — Vast  Numbers  of  slaves  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  St.  Paul's  time— Their  dreadful  condition— <]^a- 
rions  opinion  of  abolitionists,  as  a  reason  why  Christ  did  not  i»- 

#prove  slavery — ^Nimrod  and  the  tower,  with  other  matters. 

Having  in  the  previous  and  last  section,  treated  on 
some  of  the  horrors  of  amalgamating  the  white  and 
black  races,  we  come  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
prophecy  of  Noah,  commonly  called  the  curse  of 
Noah,  upon  Ham  and  his  progeny,  has  been  fulfilled, 
in  relation  to  the  part  Japheth  and  his  race  were  to 
perform  toward  enslaving  them,  as  well  as  the  part 
Shem  and  his  progeny  were  to  accomplish,  in  fulfill* 


' 
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ment  of  the  same  thing.  That  such  an  event  was 
to  take  place,  is  as  certainly  specified  in  that  decree, 
as  that  the  race  of  Shem  should  in  part  fulfill  it,  as 
is  seen  they  did,  during  the  whole  history  of  the  He* 
brew  race,  and  are  now  fulfilling  it,  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  where  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham 
are  found.  It  should  be  recollected  that  JaphetKs 
race  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  conquest  of  the  great 
negro  country  called  Canaan,  PhcBuicia,  Palestine,  oi 
the  Holy  Land.  Those  wars  were  carried  on  wholly 
by  the  Jews,  continuing  from  the  days  of  Moses,  to 
the  time  Judea  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  a  little  while  before  Christ. 

During  all  these  ages,  the  progeny  of  Japheth  were 
peopling  the  regions  of  the  north  around  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  Georgia,  Circassia,  Astracan,  Tarta- 
ry,  &c.,  north,  and  west  and  northwest,  now  called 
the  countries  of  Europe:  as  Turkey,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
the  islands  of  the  north  Atlantic;  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence reserving  the  later  ages,  for  the  fulfillment  of 
that  part  of  his  decree,  which  was  to  be  performed 
by  Japheth  toward  the  race  of  Ham. 

Japheth,  the  great  ancestor  of  all  the  white  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  was  the  father  of  seven  sons,  whose 
names,  according  to  1  Chron.,  1st  chap.,  and  Jose- 
phus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  were  Gomer,  Magog, 
Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech  and  Tiras;  all  of 
whom  had  also  many  sons,  who,  branching  off  in 
their  several  posterities  in  the  regions  above  named, 
became  the  heads  of  a  multitude  of  nations  of  white 
men,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  multitudes  of 
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languages.  Moses  gives  the  same  account  asaboFe^ 
Gen.  X.,  from  Uie  1st  to  the  5th  verse  inclusive,  and 
adds,  that  by  these  the  descendants  of  Japheth  <' were 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  (or  JaphethUes\  divided  in 
their  lands,  every  one  i^ter  his  tongue,  after  theii 
families,  in  their  nations." 

From  GiOMER,  the  first  son,  came  the  ancient  Go- 
merites  or  Oalatians,  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  two  of 
liis  epistles,  a  people  dwelling  far  north  of  Judea, 
about  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  very  eastern  borders  of 
Europe. 

From  Maooo,  the  second  son,  came  the  Magogites, 
whom  the  Greeks  in  their  histories  of  the  nations 
coeval  with  themselves,  call  Scythians  or  leather 
dressers,  whose  rogion  of  country  was  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Tartary,  including  Bucharia,  and  probably 
Tartary  itself,  who  were  the  great  ancestors  of  many 
of  the  white  nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

From  Madai  and  Javan,  the  third  and  fourth  sons, 
came  the  Medes  and  Persians,  of  ancient  times,  whose 
country  lay  between  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  as  well  as  further  east. 

From  Tubal,  the  fifth  son,  came  the  Tubalites, 
Iberians  or  Celts,  ancestors  of  several  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  also,  as  the  French,  Italians,  Spanish  and 
Portugese,  and  the  early  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago. 

From  Meshech,  the  sixth  son,  came  the  Capado* 
cians,  or  ancient  Germans  and  Russians,  with  all  that 
variety  of  nations  and  languages. 

From  Tiras,  the  seventh  son,  came  the  ancient 
Thradans,  whose  places  of  settlements  were  about 
the  western  and  northern  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
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MediterraDean.  All  these  nations,  however,  in  the 
earliest  time,  and  much  more  in  succeeding  ages,  es- 
pecially in  the  regions  of  Europe,  were  mingled  by 
amalgamation,  as  was  right  and  luitural,  being  all 
the  descendants  of  the  same  ancestor,  Japbeth,  a  son 
of  Noah. 

One  of  their  great  cities,  that  is  of  the  Thradans, 
was  the  famous  TVoy,  which,  in  the  time  of  David, 
B.  C.  1100,  was  in  its  glory,  and  stood  inland  from 
the  Mediterranean  about  twelve  miles  north,  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  in  that  age  was  the  capital  of  iheir 
country.  The  latitude  of  ancient  Troy,  or  Troja,  was 
40^  north,  and  longitude  16^,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  west  of  Turkey,  on  the  promontory  of  Itoly, 
near  where  Rome  was  afterward  built.  Here  it  was 
that  Dardantis,  one  of  the  immedite  descendants  of 
TircLs^  the  seventh  son  of  Japhelhj  the  grand-son 
of  NoaJi,  founded  the  city  of  Troy,  which  at  first 
was  called  Dardania,  as  Dardanus  was  its  first  king. 
Afterward  it  was  called  Troja,  or  Troy,  from  Tros, 
the  grand-son  of  Dardanus.  After  this  it  was  called 
Umm^  from  7Zi4^,  the  son  of  Tros. 

This  region  was  among  the  earliest  settlements 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  and  especially  of  that  branch 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
had  migrated  westward  from  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
ark  rested,  quite  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  country  of  Italy,  so  called  from  the 
word  Ilium,  the  name  of  ancient  Troy.  From  this 
branch  of  the  house  of  Japheth,  by  the  lineage  of 
Tiras,  descended  also  the  LaiinSj  (ho  prc^enitors 
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of  the  ancient  Romans,  whose  history  is  well  known 
to  the  world. 

Thus  we  see,  how  immense  were  the  countries  of 
the  white  race,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their  pow- 
er. Alexander  the  Great  was  a  Greek,  and  a  white 
man,  who  conquered,  as  it  is  said,  the  world,  and  wept 
because  there  was  nothing  more  to  conquer. 

By  this  view,  we  see  that  God  carried  forward,  in 
the  very  first  ages,  the  fortunes  of  Japheth,  in  that  of 
his  race,  to  great  power,  as  he  had  said  by  the  month 
of  Noah  should  be  accomplished ;  which  was,  that 
he  would  enlarge  Japheth,  until  he  should  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem^  and  hold  the  descendants  of  Ham 
as  slaves  (Gen.  ix,  27,  where  both  these  events  are 
foretold  and  decreed). 

But,  before  we  proceed  further  to  show  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Noah's  prophesy,  in  relation  to  Ham's  race 
being  enslaved  by  the  whites  of  Japheth's  progeny, 
and  of  his  dwelling  in  the  tents  or  countries  ofShentj 
we  shall  indulge  our  pen  in  giving  some  probable  ac- 
count of  Noah  and  Shem,  after  the  annunciation  of 
the  decrees  respecting  all  Noah's  sons  during  their 
lives.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Noah  remained 
where  he  first  settled,  after  leaving  the  place  of  the 
resting  of  the  ark,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and 
the  improvements  made  there  on  his  first  plantation, 
by  the  aid  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  before  they  be- 
gan to  leave  the  paternal  home,  for  the  sake  of  their 
respective  families. 

That  Noah  became  a  farmer,  is  shown  by  a  remark 
of  Moses,  Gen.  ix,  20,  who  there  says  that  Noah  be- 
gan to  be  a  husbandman.    Here  it  was,  not  far  from 
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the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  latitude  40^  north, 
and  longitude  40^  east,  being  about  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  island  of  England,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  that  Noah  dwelt.  Were  one  to  go  from 
England  to  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  he 
would  pass,  in  following  a  straight  line  from  London, 
through  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  the  countries  of 
Brussel,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Black  Sea,  before  he  would  ar- 
rive at  the  region  of  country  where  Noah  lived  after 
the  flood.  Here  it  was  that  his  children,  and  children's 
children,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  visited  him 
during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  he  lived, 
after  the  flood;  as  it  was  at  this  place  that  an  altar 
to  the  living  God  was  erected,  to  which  that  part  of 
his  children,  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
resorted,  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Noah,  while 
Ham  and  his  race  turned  recreant  and  followed  the 
idolatry  of  Nimrod. 

Among  the' foremost  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  Shem, 
who  attained  to  such  a  height  of  religious  purity,  that 
he  became,  not  only  by  the  Divine  sanction  as  well 
as  by  his  birthright,  God's  only  high-priest,  in  those 
ages,  consisting  of  five  hundred  years ;  from  whose 
lips  the  primitive  people  received  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion ;  who,  spreading  out  in  all  directions  in 
process  of  time,  over  the  whole  world,  carried  with 
them  this  knowledge,  out  of  which  has  arisen  all  the 
various  ideas  of  ^t/p^ma/i/ra^  religion  which  now  pre- 
vail over  the  globe,  but  distorted  and  foreign  to  the 
original  truth. 

We  have  said  above,  that  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
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became  God's  high-priesr,  for  it  was  Sheih  wlio  wa«' 
the  real  Melchisedek,  the  rigliteous  king  of  Slalettti 
who  is  spoken  of  by  Mosies,  Gen.  xiv ;  by  £)ayidi 
Psalms  c:e,  4,  and  by  St.  Paul,  Hebrews  vii,  1.  This 
man,  the  son  of  Noah,  Shem  by  name,  and  JUlNlehise' 
dek  by  appellcUion,  was,  of  all  mien  who  hiaive  liVi^ 
since  the  flood,  the  best  qualified  to  instruct  the  peo^' 
pie  of  those  first  ages,  during  the  five  hundred  years' 
of  his  life  after  the  flood.  As  he  was  bom  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  flood,  lie  must  have 
acquired  a  vast  amount  of  antediluvian  knowledge, 
as  well  as  unbounded  influence  among  the  then 
young  tribes  and  nations,  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
after  the  flood.  He  could  tell  them  all  about  the  msti- 
tutions,  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  science,  and 
the  extent  of  the  antediluvian  population;  with  efery 
particular  respecting  the  location  of  the  garden  of  par&- 
dise,  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  creature 
called  the  serpent ;  the  size  and  stature  of  Adam,  and 
of  men  in  general ;  the  forerunners,  or  supernatural 
signs,  of  the  flood ;  the  opinions  of  the  people  about  it; 
and  respecting  his  father's  building  the  ark ;  wherd 
the  ark  was  built,  and  what  course  it  was  borne  on 
the  waters ;  the  circumstance  of  Enoch's  translation ; 
what  the  promise  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  meant; 
his  opinion  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  the  power 
which  caused  the  serpent  to  speak,  and  use  articulate 
sounds,  or  language;  and  whether  Adam,  as  Jewish 
tradition  relates,  prophesied  of  the  ruin  of  the  world 
by  water  first,  and  then  hyfire  at  last ;  with  thousands 
of  other  amazingly  interesting  matters. 
Shem,  or  Melchisedek,  overrlived  his  father  Noah 
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oM  fiundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  the  patriarch  Abra- 
hali^  nearly  fifty;  and,  of  consequence,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham.  From  this  man 
all  the  patriarchs,  from  Arphaxad  down  to  Isaac,  com- 
prehending five  hundred  years,  received  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  the  religion  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Enoch,  and  all  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  down 
to  Isaac,  from  whom  Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  derived 
the  same,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
the  jews,  his  sons. 

Noah  was  acquainted,  and  was  contemporary,  with 
Abraham  sixty-four  years  before  he,  with  his  father, 
Terahj  left  the  country  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  went  XoHaran^  in  Canaan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hamites.  He  was  also  contemporary  with 
all  the  patriarchs  born  between  the  flood  and  the  time 
Abraham  was  sixty -four  years  old ;  which  was  ten 
generations.  He  was  contemporary  with  Arphaxad^ 
the  son  of  Shem,  and  his  family — with  Salah,  the  son 
of  Arphaxad,  and  his  family — With  Eber,  the  son  of 
Salah,  and  his  family — with  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  his  family — with  Reu,  the  son  of  Peleg,  and  his 
family — with  Serug,  the  son  of  Reu,  and  his  family — 
with  Nahorj  the  son  of  Serug,  and  his  family — with 
Terahy  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  his  family — with  Abrix- 
ham,  the  son  of  Terah,  and  his  family — before  his 
marriage  with  Sarah,  while  Katura,  the  first  wife  of 
Abraham,  was  alive,  and  probably  until  his  marriage 
with  his  last  wife,  Sarah.  Thus  Noah  reached  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  Abraham's  life,  three  hundred 

and  fifty  years  after  the  flood. 
But  Shem  goes  on  with  the  acquaintance  of  his 
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house,  Japheth's  and  Ham's,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  further  down  the  course  of  time,  over-living 
Abraham,  and  reaching  to  nearly  fifty  years  of  the 
life  of  Isaac,  and  nearly,  or  quite,  down  to  the  birth  of 
Jacob  and  Esau ;  for  Isaac  was  married  to  Rebecca, 
ten  years  before  the  death  of  Shem,  or  Melchisedek. 
But,  says  one,  could  Noah  and  Shem  visit  so  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  progeny,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  those  early  tribes  of 
men,  and  communicate  to  them  useful  knowledge, 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to  above  ?  The  answer  is, 
they  could  not,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  of  such 
a  thing;  as  there  was  a  much  easier  way,  and  this 
was,  that  all  the  patriarchs  of  those  ages,  and  their 
children,  would,  and  no  doubt  did,  out  of  love  and 
respect  to  Noah,  as  well  as  out  of  love  to  the  first 
altar  raised  to  the  worship  of  God,  where  his  voice 
had  been  heard  audibly,  blessing  Noah  and  his  house. 
Gen.  ix.  The  ark  and  this  altar,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son of  Noah,  would,  and  no  doubt  did,  attract  some 
out  of  love,  and  thousands  out  of  curiosity,  to  visit  so 
noted  a  place,  and  so  great  a  man  as  was  Melchise- 
dek, the  priest  of  the  house  of  Noah,  and  the  first 
races  of  men  after  the  flood.  On  these  accounts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  residence  of  Noah  was  the 
grand  resort  of  all  his  progeny,  except  Ham's,  during 
those  ages,  till  his  death  ;  and  of  caravan  after  cara- 
van from  every  direction,  consisting  of  camels,  drom- 
edaries, horses,  asses,  elephants  and  oxen,  laden  with 
riders,  food  for  themselves  on  the  way,  and  gifts  for 
Noah  and  the  altar,  over  which  the  princely  Shem 
presided,  as  the  high-priest  of  God.    But  Ham  and 
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his  posterity  rebelled  against  the  religion  of  Noah 
and  Shem,  and  the  other  patriarchs,  under  the  rule 
of  the  terrible  Nimrodj  the  grandson  of  Ham  and 
son  of  Ciish — Nimrod  being  the  black  king  of  Babel, 
who  was  the  first  sovereign  and  tyrant  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  abettor  of  idolatry.  On  this  account,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  descendants  of  Ham,  nor  Ham 
himself,  would  visit  Noah,  as  they  remembered  the 
curse^  and  their  doom  to  servitude  to  be  accomplished 
sooner  or  later. 

In  accordance  with  this  conjecture,  founded  on 
Jewish  tradition,  namely,  that  Nimrod  headed  the 
great  rebellion  of  his  time  against  Noah  and  Shem's 
religion,  we  relate  the  following :  The  Hottentot  ne- 
groes of  Africa,  who,  as  contended  by  Barrows,  page 
281,  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  who  (see  Cook's  Voyages,  page  103)  refuse  to 
worship  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom  they  call 
Ooun-ya  Taquoa,  or  the  God  of  gods,  because,  as 
they  allege,  he  cursed  their  parents  for  a  certain  very 
great  sin.  In  this  reason  of  theirs,  for  not  worship- 
ing that  great  God,  is  there  not  a  direct  and  plain  tra- 
ditionary allusion  to  the  curse  of  Noah,  and  in  that 
curse  the  decree  of  God  against  Ham  and  the  negro 
race,  which  took  place  in  the  affair  of  Ham's  seeing 
his  father  in  his  repose.  That  the  Hottentots  are  de- 
scended from  the  negroes  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  is 
evident  from  their  great  veneration  of  a  certainly,  or 
bug,  which  is  of  a  bright  gold  color,  and  which  they 
worship  in  ecstasies  as  a  god.  Baalzabub,  or  a  certain 
fly,  of  old  Canaan,  was  worshiped  by  the  Canaap- 
itesy  and  is  the  same  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
12* 
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Foculiar  traits  of  religion,  ]ike  the  one  just  noticed 
are  strong  evidences  of  the  lineage  of  a  people,  as  re- 
ligious impressions  and  usages  are  the  last  to  be  o\h 
literated  of  any  other  human  impressions.  Thus  it 
is  evident,  that,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod,  the  great 
rebel  against  God  and  his  religion,  down  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, as  well  as  among  all  the  negro  tribes  of  Afri* 
ca,  there  has  been  a  marked  opposition  to  the  virtuous 
religion  of  Noah,  more  than  has  marked  the  opposi- 
tion of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  put  together. 
And,  as  a  further  proof  that  Nimrod  alone^  with  his 
house,  family,  and  tribes,  were  the  projectors  and 
builders  of  Babel,  we  notice  that  Moses  says,  Gen.Z| 
10,  that  Babel^  with  other  cities,  was  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom.  If,  then,  Babel  was  the  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  then,  of  necessity,  it  was  not 
the  possession  nor  the  dwelling  of  either  the  other 
sons  of  Noah,  but  that  of  Nimrod  alone,  as  the  text 
reads.  According  to  the  reading  of  a  part  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
people  of  the  house  of  Noah  were  engaged  in  the 
project  and  building  of  Babel.  But  this  was  not  so^ 
as  the  scheme  was  for  the  advancement  of  idolatry^ 
a  scheme  in  which  Noah  and  Sheni  could  have  had 
no  hand.  The  confusion  of  the  language,  therefore, 
was  confined  to  the  people  who  were  engaged  on  the 
tower,  and  to  none  else ;  the  house  of  Noah,  Shem, 
and  Japheth,  remaining,  as  to  this  matter,  as  they 
were ;  and  even  the  negroes  may  have  easily,  after 
their  dispersion,  have  recovered  their  mother  tongue, 
as  the  confusion  was  miraculous,  and  meant  only  to 
affect  their  speech  for  the  time  being,  not  forming 
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thereby  any  new  languages ;  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Abraham,  the  Hebrew,  some  hundreds 
of  years  after  this  occurrence,  had  no  difficulty  in 
conversing  with  the  Egyptians,  one  branch  of  the 
house  of  Ham,  at  the  time  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Egypt,  on  account  of  the  famine  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

This  people,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Nimrod,  did 
not  visit  Noah,  as  by  this  means  they  would  have 
been  better  instructed ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
Nimrod  and  his  coadjutors,  to  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion between  his  people  and  those  who  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  Noah.  The  tomb  of  Noah  is,  no  doubt, 
at  the  identical  spot  where  that^r^^  altar  was  erect- 
ed, and  where  his  wife  was  also  buried,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat.  Nimrod,  as  is  stated  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  was  a  leading  hunter^  and  above  all 
men  was  the  most  powerful,  fearing  no  wild  beast 
that  roamed  the  forest.  On  this  account,  no  doubt, 
it  was  that  he  derived  his  great  popularity  among  the 
people  of  his  race;  as  in  every  age,  especially  among 
semi-barbarians  and  savages,  the  gigantic  and  fierce 
have  become  the  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  deifi- 
cation after  death.  In  this  way,  Nimrod  became  the 
first  Hercules,  always  represented  as  being  clothed  in 
the  shaggy  skin  of  some  monster  he  had  slain,  as 
well  as  bearing  in  his  hand  an  enormous  club,  with 
which  he  slew  all  animals  that  came  in  his  way — 
[See  plate]. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  why  we  assume 
that  Shem  was  the  Melchisedek  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  man  who  blessed  Abraham  as  he  came  vic« 
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torious  from  the  battle  with  the  kings  who  had  recon« 
quered  the  Sodomites.  We  assume  it,  firsts  because 
the  Jewish  Rabbi  say  that  he  was  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noab,  and  certainly  they  had  the  means  of  knowing. 
And,  secondy  because  no  other  man  had  a  right  to  the 
priesthood  of  Noah's  house  but  Shem,  as  it  was  his 
by  birthright,  or  by  the  gift  of  God,  as  he  was  the  an* 
cestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh. 

During  the  five  hundred  years  of  Shem's  life,  after 
^  the  flood,  he,  no  doubt,  visited  all  the  settlements 

which  were  made  by  his  own  sons,  the  sons  of  Ham. 
as  well  as  those  of  Japheth,  giving  them  instruction 
in  religion,  the  arts,  agriculture,  astronomy,  geometry, 
letters,  and  arithmetic ;  as  all  these  were  known,  un* 
derstood,  and  practiced,  before  the  flood ;  and  Shem 
was  bom  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  that 
event.  He  had  time  to  visit  Mezarim  in  Egypt, 
'  Cush  in  Ethiopia  and  Asia,  Phut  in  Lybia,  and  Co- 

\  naan  in  old  Phoenicia,  or  the  Holy  Land.     He  had 

also  time  to  visit  the  earlier  settlements  of  Japheth, 
who  had  wandered  westward  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
far  north  of  Ararat,  and  to  communicate  to  tlie  white 
tribes  of  his  brother  the  same  great  things  he  had  to 
all  the  others. 

With  this  view  of  the  character  of  Melchisedek,  or 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  it  is  no  wonder  that  St.  Paul, 
a  man  of  immense  literary  acquirements,  should  say 
as  he  did,  Hebrews  vii,  4 :  "  Now  consider  how  great 
this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoil;"  calling  him  better 
than  Abraham,  in  point  of  eminence;  placing  him 
above  all  other  men  on  the  earth,  on  account  of  his 
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wisdom,  goodness  and  great  age — for  at  the  time  he 
blessed  Abraham,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  with 
the  kings  of  Shinar,  he  was  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  old,  and  lived  after  that  ninety-eight  years. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  he  often  visited  the 
city  Seyons,  which  was  built  by  the  house  of  Ja- 
pheth  immediately  after  the  food,  and  was  located 
north  of  ancient  Persia,  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ara- 
rat; and  was  doubtless  the  great  mart  of  trade  to  the 
first  settlements  of  the  children  of  Japheth,  along  the 
coasts  of  that  sea,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it. 
Javan,  the  same  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  Aladiy  ancestors  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians,  both  sons  of  Japheth,  and  the  founders  of  the 
city  Seyoiis^  which  was  built  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and 
but  fifty-nine  years  after  the  flood. — RoUin^  vol.  ii, 
page  222. 

From  this  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  race 
of  Japheth,  were  the  builders  of  many  other  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  Seyons.  They  were 
the  builders  of  ancient  Troy^  in  Chreece^  and  of  Cy* 
rene^  in  African  Lybia^  all  great  cities,  and  many  hun- 
dred miles  asunder  from  each  other. 

Here  we  see,  that  if  the  children  of  Japheth  at 
that  early  period,  occupied  the  space  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Black  Seas,  and  Greece  along  the  Med- 
iterranean, which  is  now  known  as  Turkey  in  Europe, 
how  great  an  empire  or  country  they  were  spread 
over,  by  which  we  perceive  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  their  greatness,  preparing  them  to  fulfill  the  thingi 
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which  were  foretold  by  Noah  they  were  to  accomplish 
toward  the  races  of  Shem  and  Ham. 

This  Seyofis,  founded  by  Javan^  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japheth,  was,  therefore,  the  first  and  eldest  city 
of  mankind  after  the  flood  in  all  probability,  as  it 
stood  much  nearer  to  Ararat,  the  place  of  Noah's 
dwelling  and  the  Ark,  than  did  the  cities  of  Hami 
further  down  the  Euphrates,  in  the  country  of  Shinar, 
Babel  and  Babylon.  It  appears  that  white  men,  the 
descendants  of  Japheth,  actually,  in  the  very  first  ages^ 
found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  as  a  colony, 
and  built  the  city  of  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  negro 
Lybia. —  Wcttson^s  Historical  Dictionary^  p.  684. 
This  was  a  Grecian  colony.  If,  then,  the  Lybiaii 
negroes  were  indebted  to  white  men  for  the  origin 
of  their  capital  city  in  those  early  times,  how  much 
may  not  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  been  also  indebt- 
ed from  the  same  source? 

Thus  we  are  prepared  to  notice  the  first  instancei 
on  the  page  of  history,  of  the  beginning  of  the  ac 
complishmentof  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  respecting  the 
rule  and  predominance  of  Japheth  over  the  races  of 
Shem  and  Ham.  This  began  to  take  place,  as  noticed 
on  the  page  of  history,  on  a  great  scale,  not  till  about 
twelve  hundred  years  after  the  curse  of  Noah,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  time  B.  C.  This  we  derive 
from  Herodotus,  chapter  ii,  p.  254,  who  says  that  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Troy,  full  twelve  hundred 
years  before  the  lime  of  Christ,  had  black  slaves. 
Then  after  this,  it  is  seen  that  they  were  greatly  en- 
slaved by  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  Philip,  of  Mac- 
edon  and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great, 
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The  countries  Alexander  subjected  to  his  arms, 
vras  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  who  were  of  the  race 
of  Shem^  settled  along  on  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
called  Chaldea.  He  went  quite  to  Jerusalem,  south, 
and  even  to  Egypt.  He  also  made  war  upon,  and 
reduced  to  personal  slavery,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  such  of  the  Canaanites,  as  had,  after  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon,  taken  root  again  in  old  Pal- 
estine or  the  Holy  Land.  In  this  country  he  destroy- 
ed the  city  of  Tyre,  one  of  the  eldest  cities  of  ancient 
PhoBuicia,  in  the  country  of  Canaan,  which  neither 
David  nor  Solomon  molested,  on  account  of  Hiram^ 
its  king,  and  sold  the  people,  both  high  and  low  for 
slaves. 

At  that  time,  the  Jews  bought  thousands  of  the  ne- 
groes of  Tyre,  and  sold  them  again  to  the  Sabeans^ 
a  people  of  Arabia,  as  was  foretold  should  take  place 
by  the  prophet  Joel.  This  people,  the  old  Canaanites 
or  citizens  of  Tyre,  and  its  country,  after  being  thus 
entirely  broken  up  and  sold  as  slaves,  multiplied 
greatly  in  the  Grecian  countries,  as  they  do  always 
in  all  countries  in  a  state  of  servitude,  but  were  ev- 
erywhere held  as  slaves  by  the  white  men  of  those 
times,  being  bought  and  sold  the  same  as  they  are 
now  in  the  southern  States. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  the  Romans^  who  were 
also  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  as  well  as  all  the 
Grecian  tribes  and  nations,  bought  and  sold  negroes, 
even  down  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  for  many 
ages  after,  by  thousands  and  millions.  And  when 
the  Romans  were  swallowed  up  by  the  northern  na* 
lions,  the  same  as  the  Romans  had  done  to  the  Greeks 
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and  other  countries,  those  same  northern  hordes,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  enslaving  black  men,  all  these  revolutions  of 
countries,  states,  empires  and  kingdoms,  making  no 
difference  in  this  particular,  with  the  doomed  race. 
Such  as  tlie  Greeks  did  not  conquer  and  enslave,  the 
Romans  did;  for  it  was  they,  in  the  victories  of  Scip- 
ioj  who  destroyed  the  vast  empire  of  butchering 
Carthage  in  Africa,  a  colony  at  first,  from  the  land  of 
negro  Canaan,  who,  under  Dido,  a  female,  about  the 
time  of  Ahab,  some  seven  hundred  years  B.  C, 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  African  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
Of  the  millions  of  this  confused  empire,  hundreds 

of  thousands  were  sold,  the  descendants  of  whom 
were  held  in  perpetual  bondage,  as  personal  slaves, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  government.  And 
after  that  event,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
sword  of  the  northern  nations,  who  were  also  the  de- 
scendants of  Japheth,  except  the  Huns,  the  negroes 
of  Carthage,  as  well  as  all  the  race,  who  had  been 
enslaved  by  Greek  or  Roman,  still,  in  their  posterity, 
remained  slaves  among  the  mingled  tribes,  revolu- 
tions, convulsions  and  the  overturn  of  empires,  ma- 
king no  difference  with  their  fate. 

After  this  the  Turks^  who  are  the  descendants  of 
^/^A^/A,  conquered  all  the  regions  of  the  east,  includ- 
ed in  Asia  Minor,  as  Judea,  and  the  rest  of  old  Ca- 
naan, Persia,  Syria,  Armenia,  &c.;  so  that  the  negro 
race,  who  yet  remained  in  their  ancient  country,  were 
still  further  reduced  to  personal  slavery  till  none  were 
left  free. — Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  page  18.    But 
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the  subject  of  the  fulfil]  men t  of  Noah's  prophecy,  or 
the  decree  of  God,  respecting  the  slavery  of  the  race 
of  Ham  by  Japheth,  or  the  white  race,  stops  not  here; 
for  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  more  or  less,  have 
sought  after  the  negro  for  a  slave,  even  in  their  na- 
tive haunts,  in  Africa  and  the  islands. 

America,  too,  has  done  this  in  both  hemispheres, 
ever  since  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  so  that  the 
race  of  Japheth,  though  dwelling  on  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth,  and  divided  by  seas  and  oceans, 
have,  under  the  direction  of  the  providence  of  the  God 
who  decreed  the  negroes'  enslavement  by  the  whites 
of  Japheth's  race,  fulfilled  that  decree.  Thus  we 
see  that  no  decree  of  God  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
never  will,  as  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  section,  though  God  had  reserved  the  latter  ages 
of  the  earth  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  this  is  so, 
let  no  man  glory  or  rejoice,  lest  he  be  found  glorying 
in  the  judgments  of  the  Creator,  which,  as  saith  the 
Scripture,  are  his  strange  work,  and  thus  seem  to 
take  upon  himself  the  awful  responsibilities  of  award- 
ing to  nations  and  individuals  judgments  which  are 
above  us. 

Let  him,  therefore,  who  shall  enslave  any  of  the 
negro  race,  do  it  with  reverence,  as  it  was  God  who 
has  made  the  white  man  to  differ  from  the  black, 
and  appointed  the  destinies,  as  well  as  the  bounds 
of  our  habitations,  atid  permitted,  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  earth,  the  children  of  Japheth  to  enslave  the 
people  of  Ham,  as  well  as  he  did  the  descendants  of 
Shem  in  the  first  ages,  both  cases  being  necessary  to 
13  I 
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the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  on  that  identical  sub- 
ject. What  society  of  men,  or  combination  of  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  can  turn  aside  or  abolish  the  steady 
and  determined  course  of  God^s  vnll?  for  we  have 
every  where  held  in  this  work,  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  race  to  servitude  was  judicial^  and  not  fortui- 
tous, but  was  secured  in  the  very  formation  of  their 
bodies,  brains,  mental  powers,  moral  character  of 
their  passions  and  color  of  their  skin,  as  well  as  by 
a  written  decree,  and  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day 
according  to  what  they  have  received,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  that  which  they  have  not  received.  But 
notwithstanding  the  absolute  importance  that  aU  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled^one  as  much 
as  another,  yet  abolitionists,  in  their  furious  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  negro  race,  make  very  light  of  the 
curse  of  Noah,  in  the  particular  of  the  negro's  desti- 
ny, and  of  that  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  re- 
lates to  the  same  thing,  treating  them  as  of  very 
uncertain  application,  as  well  as  of  very  little  force 
at  the  present  time,  merely  on  account  of  their  very 
great  antiquity. 

To  prove  that  this  is  true  respecting  them,  as  we 
suppose  them  to  be  unanimous  in  their  published 
opinions  on  the  subject,  we  shall  quote  a  few  remarks 
from  one  of  their  news  prints,  entitled, "  The  Friend 
of  Man^^  published  at  Utica,  Jan.  15,  1839,  under 
the  head — "  The  Facts  of  Slavery  as  they  Are^  as 
follows:  "Remember  (says  the  writer),  we  are  now 
inquiring  after  facts,  not  theories :  the  facts  of  our 
own  age  and  nation,  not  those  of  a  dim  antiqtiity,  or 
of  a  distant  region.     We  bring  into  the  court  (oK^f  a- 
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ing  before  the  public)  the  facts  belonging  to  this  trial, 
not  the  facts  of  a  cause  that  was  tried,  and  decided 
and  awarded,  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago." 
From  the  above  quotation  of  abolitionist  effusions,  is 
it  not  certain  that  the  writer  of  the  aboTe  remarks, 
in  order  to  turn  aside  the  force  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery  therein  recognized,  has  aim- 
ed a  deadly  shaft  from  the  quiver  of  his  reckless  im- 
agination, at  the  sacred  and  venerated  institutions  of 
Moses,  by  the  insidious  words  "^o  or  three  thousand 
years  ago;  and  another  at  the  decree  of  God,  set 
forth  by  Noah,  in  the  phrase  ^^dim  antiquity,^  The 
whole  of  the  article,  as  above,  was  intended  as  a  slur 
upon  such  as  resort  to  the  Scripture  to  prove  that  the 
servitude  of  the  negro  race  is  therein  allowed  and 
justified. 

To  the  perception  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  the 
author  of  the  "dim  antiquity'^  idea  might  as  well 
have  written,  that  "although  Noah  did  pronounce 
the  will  and  decree  of  God,  in  placing  the  race  of  his 
son  Ham  under  the  ban  of  servitude  to  the  races  of 
both  his  other  sons,  Shem  and  Japheth,  that  it  is  noto^ 
in  these  enlightened  times,  entirely  antiquated ;  as 
that  was  but  a  transaction  of  *  dim  aniiquityJ^  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  apply  this  mode  of  comment  to  some 
other  subjects  of  Scripture — say,  for  instance,  to  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  made  to  Eve  at  the  time  when 
she  had  fallen  from  her  innocence,  by  tampering  with 
the  devil  in  the  disguise  of  a  serpent,  Gen.  iii,  15, 
called,  in  that  place,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  is 
the  Jirst  and  eldest  promise,  as  well  as  prophecy,  rel- 
ative to  ihcU  character,  which  is  found  in  the  Bibla^ 
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and  should  say  respecting  it — Oh,  it  is  too  far  baek 
in  time  to  be  allowed  any  influence  now-a-days,  as 
it  is  but  a  saying  of  ^^dim  antiquity"  and  cannot, 
therefore,  apply  to  these  times  of/oc/^,  superior  knowl- 
edge and  light!  And  were  we  to  apply  this  method 
of  comment  to  the  ten  conunandments  of  the  deca- 
logue, which  are  of  the  same  date  with  the  grant  of 
Moses  (Levit.xxv)  to  the  Hebrews,  to  buy  and  enslave 
the  negroes  of  Canaan,  and  should  insinuate  that 
they,  tooj  are  but  some  words  spoken  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  on  that  account  had  lost 
their  obligatory  force,  we  should  be  ranked  with  those 
who  can  abuse  and  pervert  the  Scriptures  to  suit  the 
times  jand  purposes  of  wicked  and  foolish  men. 

Tes,  so  hardened,  bold  and  impudent  have  many 
of  the  members  of  that  fearful  combination,  the  abo- 
lition society  grown,  that  they  disallow  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  Noah  at  all,  at  the  time  he  pronounced 
the  doom  of  slavery  upon  the  race  of  Ham,  because 
they  say  it  is  preposterous  to  believe  that  God  would 
commune  with  such  a  man  as  Noah,  when  he  had 
but  just  awaked  from  a  sleep  of  drunken  inebriation. 
But  the  reader  will  remember  our  vindication  of  No- 
ah's character  on  that  occasion,  in  a  former  page,  and 
should  never  forget,  that,  notwithstanding  this  slander 
of  abolitionists  upon  that  holy  man,  for  whose  right- 
eousness the  ark  was  commanded  to  be  built,  and 
mankind  preserved  in  it,  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit 
to  fulfill  and  carry  out,  in  facts,  every  iota  of  that 
decree  as  then  announced,  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
Ham  and  his  people  but  also  to  Shem  and  Japheth. 

To  discourage  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  peo|da 
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that  the  Holy  Scriptures  justify  the  servitude  of  the 
negro  race,  writers  and  lecturers  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion have  sacrilegiously  dared  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  a  high  and  venerated  circumstance  of  the  Bible, 
namely,  that  of  its  antiquity ;  as  if  a  subject  and 
doctrine,  which  has  become  aged,  is,  therefore,  of  no 
more  influence ;  and  in  this  way  they  endeavor  to  dis* 
arm  those  particular  passages  of  the  sacred  Word, 
which  relate  to  this  subject,  and  thus  open  the  door 
for  infidels  to  laugh  at  Christianity  and  its  adherents, 
because  they  refuse' to  receive  only  such  portions  of 
the  precepts  of  that  Book  as  suit  their  interested  opin- 
ions, instead  of  the  whole.  But  this  kind  of  insinua- 
tion against  those  who  believe  the  Bible  justifies  ne- 
gro servitude,  is  equally  against  St.  Paul,  as  well  as 
the  prophets,  on  that  subject ;  for  if  we  find  that 
great  judge  of  both  law  and  gospel,  sustaining  Mo- 
ses and  the  Jews  in  this  thing,  he,  too,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  before  him,  who  believed  as  he 
seems  to  have  believed  on  this  subject,  must  be  con- 
demned as  sinners  by  abolitionists ;  for,  be  it  known, 
that  they  would  rather  stamp  the  Bible  into  the  mire 
of  the  earti !,  than  to  receive  that  opinion,  so  high  have 
they  set  their  dogmatizing  feelings  above  all  that  is 
sacred  and  true. 

A  specimen  of  the  recklessness  of  the  spirit  of  abo- 
litionism, is  seen  like  tissue  spinning  from  some  open- 
ing crevice  in  the  eaith,  which  covers  a  subterranean 
lake  of  fire,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  6r.  Bradbum,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  great  London  Abolition  Conven- 
tion, as  follows:  ''But  then  it  was  said,  that  slavery 
wai*  advocated  and  enforced  in  the  Bible.    Now,  if  it 
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were  so,  with  all  the  reneration  he  had  for  that  holy 
Book,  if  it  were  shown  to  him  that  it  sanctioned  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  he  would  throw  it  frofn  htrn^ 
and  learn  again  his  religion  and  philosophy  from  the 
flowers  of  the  fields." — Pennsylvania  Freeman^  No. 
204,  August  6,  1840.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  the 
Bible  is  of  no  account  with  this  society,  if  it  happens 
not  to  coincide  with  the  course  of  abolitionism. 

But,  says  one,  does  St.  Paul,  in  his  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  anywhere  seem  to  sanction  the  en- 
slaving of  black  men  ?  We  will  hear  what  he  has 
said,  and  then  judge.  See  1  Cor.  xx,  21,  where  both 
the  fact  of  negro  slavery  and  its  leeal  righteonsness 
are  as  plainly,  though  incidentally,  stated,  as  it  is 
in  Gf^n.  ix,  25,  Levit.  xxv,  44-46,  or  any  other  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  elsewhere.  In  the  a\>ve 
scripture,  St.  Paul,  in  making  some  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  different  classes  of  men,  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity  under  his  as  well  as  the 
preaching  of  the  other  ministers  of  the  gospel,  says, 
that  on  account  of  their  being  converted  to  the  fiuth 
of  Christy  no  man  was  to  forsake  his  business  or  caU" 
ing,  but  was  to  remain  as  he  was,  in  such  a  particu- 
lar; showing,  thereby,  that  Christianity  did  not  con- 
template the  breaking  up  of  the  civil  relations  of  the 
count«y,  even  as  they  were  then  in  operation  among 
the  people.  To  make  this  point  clear,  he  seizes  npon 
an  extreme  case  of  human  calling,  which  was  that 
of  slav^^ry^  and  urges  that  such  a  one  was  to  expect 
no  change  in  his  temporal  affairs,  on  account  of  his 
faith  in  Christ.  With  a  view  to  impress  this  very 
principle  on  the  minds  of  all  men  in  that  age,  he 
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says,  in  the  above  cited  chapter  of  1  Cor.:  "Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calhng  [or  business] 
wherein  he  was  called  [or  converted].  Art  thou  call- 
ed, being  a  servant  [or  slave],  care  not  fof  it ;  but  if 
thou  mayest  be  nuidefree  [personally],  use  it  rather. 
For  he  that  is  called,  being  a  servant  [or  slave],  is  the 
hordes  free  man."  That  the  character  here  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul,  was  an  absolute  slave  or  bondnmn^  is 
made  clear  by  the  words  "  if  thou  mayest  be  made 
free,"  as  such  language  could  refer  to  no  other  than 
to  slaves,  as  all  others  were  politically  free. 

On  the  above  statements  of  St.  Paul,  Adam  Clarke 
has  written  as  follows,  though  an  abolitionist  of  a 
most  determined  character:  "Art  thou  converted  to 
Christ  while  thou  art  a  slave,  the  property  of  another 
person,  and  bought  [not  hired]  with  his  money,  *carc 
net  for  i7,'  this  will  not  injure  thy  Christian  condi- 
tion ;  but  if  thou  canst  obtain  thy  liberty,  ^use  it 
rather^ — prefer  such  a  state  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
and  the  temporal  advantage  connected  with  it.  The 
man  who,  being  a  slave,  and  is  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  is  the  Lord's  free  man — his  condition  as 
a  slave  does  not  vitiate  any  of  the  privileges  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  a  Christian.  It  is  likely  that  some 
of  the  slaves  at  Corinth,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  their  Chris- 
tian privileges  absolved  them  from  the  necessity  of 
continuing  slaves,  or  at  least  brought  them  on  a  level 
with  their  Christian  masters.  A  spirit  of  this  kind 
might  have  led  to  confusion,  and  to  insubordination, 
and  brought  a  just  scandal  upon  the  church.  It 
vaS;  therefore,  a  very  proper  subject  for  the  apostle 
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to  interfere  in,  aud  to  his  authority  the  persons  coo* 
cerned  would,  doubtless,  respectfully  bow." 

At  this  point,  we  wish  to  draw  a  certain  conclusion, 
which  is  afforded  in  the  above  passages  in  the  text 
of  St.  Paul,  and  this  is  it :  If  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  of  a  slave  to  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
did  not,  and  could  not,  release  him  from  personal  slav- 
ery, in  St.  Paul's  time,  how  much  less,  therefore, 
could  the  mere  circumcision  of  a  negro's  foreskin,  in 
the  times  of  the  Jews,  which  was  no  conversion  of 
the  soul,  absolve  such  an  one  from  a  condition  of 
slavery  and  servitude.  For  a  boiidman  to  become 
circumcised^  say  the  defenders  of  abolitionism,  under 
the  laws  of  Moses,  made  him  a  member  of  the  He- 
brew church  or  nation,  on  which  account,  they  con- 
tend that  at  the  jubilees  all  such  bondmen  went  free, 
the  same  as  did  all  other  Hebrew  servants.  But  the 
above  statements  of  St.  Paul,  cut  off  all  probability 
of  any  such  thing  in  their  favor,  under  the  Jewish 
law ;  for  if  the  conversion  of  the  soul  could  not  as- 
sist in  such  a  case,  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity, 
liow  could  a  mere  cut  in  the  flesh  of  the  foreskin  of 
a  negro  Canaanite  aid  him  in  a  release  from  slavery, 
and  exalt  him  to  freedom  without  a  direct  and  express 
law  on  the  subject?  there  was  no  such  law  in  their 
favor  in  the  Mosaic  code,  but  there  was  one  to  the 
contrary. 

We  cannot  well  pass  on  in  the  subject  till  we  have 
referred  the  reader  to  one  or  two  very  singular  re- 
marks of  Adam  Clarke,  in  the  above  comment  of  his, 
on  the  subject  of  personal  slavery,  seeing  he  was  an 
abolitionist:  "It  is  likely  (he  savs)  that  some  of  the 
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slaves  at  Corinth,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity, had  been  led  to  suppose  that  their  Christian 
character  absolved  them  from  slavery.  A  spirit  of 
this  kind  (says  Clarke)  might  have  led  to  confusion 
and  to  insubordination^  and  brought  a  jxist  scandal 
on  the  church."  How  different  is  this  language  of 
the  wisest  man  of  these  later  ages,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  abolitionists  of  the  present  time,  who, 
in  the  most  dauntless  braggadocia  and  fierce  manner, 
condemn  to  the  flames  of  an  eternal  hell  all  such  men 
as  own  negro  slaves — who  defy  all  the  powers  of 
government  and  teach  the  doctrine,  that,  on  account 
o(  any  possible  results,  whether  murder,  insurrection, 
a  division  of  the  Union,  insubordination,  good  order, 
civil  war  or  loss  of  our  country,  are  no  reasons  against 
nor  matters  of  any  moment,  when  compared  with  the 
inestimable  liberty  of  negro  men  in  this  country ! 
But  so  did  not  Adam  Clarke  believe  nor  teach,  neith- 
er did  St.  Paul,  as  they  had  respect  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  did  not  wish  to  encourage  insur- 
rection, murder  and  disorganization,  as  do  abolition- 
ists in  their  ultra  doctrines. 

But  the  above  quotation,  from  St.  Paul's  writings 
in  the  New  Testament,  on  this  particular  subject,  is 
not  all  that  he  lias  said ;  see  Ephesians  vi,  5,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Servants  [that  is  slaves]  be  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  masters,  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ" 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  statement,  as  it  recognizes 
the  doctrine  of  negro  slavery,  the  master  as  well  as 
the  slave^  a  state  of  surveillance  and  lowly  submis* 
sion  to  such  masters,  and  enjoining  obedience  to  be 
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paid,  even  to  trembling  and  fear^  with  absolute  sui 
gleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ. 

This  language  and  doctrine  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  present  time,  who  say 
that  a  negro  slave  does  right,  in  order  to  get  away 
from  his  master,  to  steal  his  master's  horse,  his  money, 
or  any  thing  else,  or  to  steal  from  others  on  the  road, 
any  thing  to  aid  his  flight  for  liberty.  On  this  sub- 
ject, who  now  is  wrong,  St.  Paul,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Adam  Clarke,  or  the  abolitionists  of  America  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  mighty  deeds  yet  to  achieve  in 
the  line  of  politics,  bottomed  on  their  negro  sympa- 
thies? 

That  the  servants  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,  in  the 
verse  above  quoted,  referred  to  bondmen  or  absolute 
slaves,  is  clear,  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  eamoi 
Eph.  vi,  8,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Knowing  that 
whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  Whether  he  be  bond  or 
free^  On  this  verse  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  word 
bond,  therein  used,  means  a  slavcj  or  one  bought  with 
money. 

Again,  in  his  letter  to  a  Grecian  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, whose  name  was  Philemon,  a  citizen  of  Col- 
osse,  a  white  man,  as  the  Greeks  were  white,  he 
wrote  respecting  a  slave  who  had  run  away  from 
Philemon  and  had  come  to  Rome,  where  Paul  then 
was.  This  slave's  name  was  Onessimus,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  run  away,  and,  happening 
to  hear  the  great  orator  St.  Paul  preach,  became  0 
convert  to  his  principles,  respecting  Christianity  and 
its  author. 
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In  that  letter  to  the  slave's  master,  at  verses  10, 
11  and  12,  he  says,  "I  beseech  [not  command]  thee 
for  my  son  Onessimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  [in  the 
faith]  in  my  bonds,  who,  in  times  past,  was  to  thee 
miprofitable  [that  is,  he  had  been  a  bad  slave],  but 
now  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me:  whom  I  have  sent 
again,  thou,  therefore,  receive  him  that  is  my  own 
bowels." 

On  the  words,  as  above  used  by  St.  Paul,  ^^whom 
J  have  sent  again^^  Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  Christian 
leligion  never  cancels  any  civil  relations:  a  slave  on 
being  converted  and  becoming  a  free  man  in  Christ, 
has  no  right  to  claim.  An  that  account,  emancipation 
from  the  service  of  his  master.  Justice,  therefore, 
required  St.  Paul  to  send  Onessimus  back  to  his 
master.  He  further  says  on  this  case,  '4here  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Onessimus  was  of  the  kindred 
of  Philemon,  and  that  we  must  take  the  Uerm  fleshy 
as  used  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  that  letter  as  a  refer- 
ence, made  by  Paul,  to  the  purchase  right  Philemon 
had  in  Onessimus ;  he  was  a  part  of  his  property  as 
a  slave :"  this  was  his  condition. 

Slavery  is  a  civil  regulation  in  this  country,  which 
abolitionists  are  aiming  to  overthrow  by  applying 
the  Scripture  principle  of  benevolence.  But  as  St. 
Paul  has  not  thus  attacked  slavery,  who  are  theso 
that  take  it  upon  them  to  do  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Union? 

From  the  facts  of  the  case  of  this  slave,  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  his  being  sent  back  to  his  master  again, 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion; 
•8,  under  its  sanction,  neither  the  convert  nor  the 
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minister  could,  therefore,  for  a  moment  withhold  the 
claims  of  justice  in  this  particular. 

Oh,  but,  says  a  wide  awake  abolitionist,  to  be  sure 
the  Christian  religion  allows  of  no  injustice,  and  on 
that  very  account  that  ^lave  should  have  been  set 
free,  as  there  is  no  greater  injustice  this  side  of  the 
grave  than  to  enslave  a  negro  man.  St.  Paul,  how- 
ever, has  seen  fit  to  judge  differently,  and  has  given 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  master.  Had  St  Paul  have 
viewed  the  case,  as  an  abolitionist  would  have  view- 
ed it,  he  would  not  have  sent  the  man  again  to  his 
master,  he  would  have  told  him  to  remain  free  where 
he  was,  or  to  go  whither  he  would.  But  as  a  judge 
in  the  house  of  God,  he  exerted  his  authority  in  the 
case,  and  sent  the  slave  again  to  his  owner,  on  pure- 
ly  moral  principles,  and  no  other,  or  he  would  not 
have  meddled  with  it  at  all,  as  indeed  he  had  no  right 
on  any  other  ground.  But  some  contend,  and  have 
even  determined,  that,  because  St.  Paul  said,  at  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  his  letter  to  Philemon,  that  when 
Onessimus  the  slave  should  arrive  at  the  house  of 
his  owner,  his  master  was  not  to  receive  him  as  a 
servant,  "6w/  above  a  servant^  a  brother  beloved^ — 
that  he  was,  therefore,  manumitted^  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostle,  and  from  this^  they  claim  that  slav- 
ery  was  thus  abolished  forever  out  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

But  such  a  conclusion  will  not  answer,  as  it  is  not 
responded  to  by  other  passsages  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— and,  besides,  the  entire  contrary  appears  from 
the  same  apostle's  writings.  The  slave  Onessimus, 
had  become  a  Christian,,and,  in  this  particular,  he 
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was  exalted  to  an  equality  with  his  master,  if  that 
master  was,  in  fact,  a  Christian  at  heart,  as  God  is 
no  respecter  of  the  souls  of  men,  giving  grace  to  all 
alike,  when  he  is  sought  unto,  by  black  or  white. 
This  fact  had  elevated  that  slave  far  above  his  form- 
er character  as  a  sinner,  and  a  very  bad  and  unprof- 
itable slave,  as  Paul  says  he  had  been ;  yet,  his  tem^ 
parol  condition  remained  unchanged,  the  same  as 
before. 

On  that  verse,  the  sixteenth,  in  virtue  of  which 
some  men  claim  the  abolishment  of  slavery  by  the 
authority  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that 
St  Paul  said  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  to  say  to 
Philemon:  ''Do  not  receive  Onessimus  merdy  as  a 
slave,  nor  treat  him  according  to  that  condition,  as 
before  times,  but  as  a  brother,  a  genuine  ChristiaUi 
and  as  a  person  particularly  dear  to  Paul."  In  all  this, 
Adam  Clarke,  though  an  abolitionist,  could  see  no 
release  of  this  man  from  his  temporal  bondage,  from 
anything  that  appears  in  the  text. 

That  St.  Paul  sanctioned  any  such  doctrine,  as  the 
manumitting  of  bond  slaves,  because  they  happened 
to  become  converted,  does  not  appear,  while  the  con- 
trary is  abundant,  which  we  are  able  further  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  Paul's  own  writings.  See  Timothy  vi,  1 — 4: 
''Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke,  count 
their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of 
God  be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  believ* 
ing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  but  rather  do 
service,  because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved  partak* 
ers  of  the  benefits :  these  things  teach  and  exhort. 
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If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  whole* 
some  words,  even  the  wards  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  doctrine,  which  is  according  to  Godliness,  he 
is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  ques 
tions  and  strife  of  words." 

On  the  subject  of  this  part^  St  Paul's  remarks  in 
that  letter  to  Timothy,  Adam  Clarke  says,  that  the 
word  servant^  in  that  place,  signifies  slavCy  and  the 
word  yoke,  the  state  of  slavery  or  bondage.  From 
this,  we  prove  the  real  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Christian  church,  in  the  very  time  of  its  organizers 
and  founders,  and,  had  it  been  any  where  abolished, 
that  critic  of  critics,  Adam  Clarke,  would  have  fouad 
it  out,  and  would  have  marked  the  place  in  the  most 
pointed  manner ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible,  which  we  shall  further  show  in  due 
time. 

In  the  above  cited  chapter,  6th  of  Timothy,  at  the 
3d  verse,  there  are  found  some  very  remarkable  allu- 
sions to  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  we  cannot  pass 
over,  and  are  as  follows:  ''If  any  man  (says  St.  Paul) 
teach  otherwise,  and  consents  not  to  wholesome 
words,  even  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
and  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he 
is  proud  [ignorant],  knowing  nothing."  Now  to  what 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  does  St.  Paul  allude,  which 
he  applies  to  the  case  of  slaves?  See  John  viii,  36, 
36.  ''And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for- 
ever, but  the  son  abideth  ever.  If  the  son,  therefore, 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  In 
these  two  verses  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John,  there  is 
•manifest  allusion  to  the /oc^  and  condition  of  slaves. 
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Of  this  fiicty  the  Savior  took  occasion  to  illustrate,  by 
way  of  similitude,  the  condition  of  a  wicked  man, 
who  is  the  slave  of  sin,  and  to  show  that  as  a  san^ 
who  was  the  heir  in  a  house,  could  set  a  bond  slave 
free,  if  that  son  was  of  the  proper  age.  So^  he,  the 
Son  of  God,  can  set  the  enslaved  soul  free  from  sin, 
when  he  would  be  free  indeed. 

In  this  allusion  of  (he  Savior,  we  do  not  find  the 
fact  of  slavery  reproved,  but  merely  alluded  to,  a3  a 
thing  or  a  usage  then  existing,  and,  therefore,  recog* 
nized  as  a  practice,  not  in  itself  sinful,  if  practiced 
right  and  mercifully.  If  this  sentiment  is  not  correct, 
we  are  at  a  sad  loss  to  justify  the  Savior's  allusion 
to  a  circumstance  so  wicked,  as  abolitionists  believe 
it  is,  without  reproving  it.  On  these  very  remark- 
able words  of  our  Savior,  and  St.  Paul's  allusion  to 
them,  Adam  Clarke  has  written  the  following:  "Now 
the  slave  abideth  not  in  the  family,  as  if  Jesus  had 
said :  and  now  that  I  am  speaking  of  slaves,  I  will 
add  one  thing  more,  vix :  a  slave  has  no  right  to  any 
part  of  the  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longs, but  the  son,  the  legitimate  son,  has  a  right:  he 
can  make  any  servant  free,  though  no  slave  can  do 
this,  because,  we  will  add,  one  piece  of  property  can 
not  assist  another  piece  of  property,  as  they  are  le- 
gally powerless." 

It  is  very  likely,  that,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  there 
was  agitated  the  question  of  manumitting  slaves, 
and  that  it  occasioned  trouble  and  unfriendly  surmis- 
ings,  as  to  the  designs  of  the  new  religion — the 
Gospel.  Paul,  therefore,  came  out  in  severe  terms 
against  all  such,  accusing  them  of  doting  about 
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questions^  and  strife  of  words,  and  of  being  proadi 
or  ignorant,  knowing  nothing.  As  much  as  if  he  bad 
said,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  determination  of  God 
from  the  beginning,  on  this  very  subject,  even  in  the 
times  of  Noah^  Moses  and  the  prophets;  read,  and 
you  will  learn  that  the  race  of  Ham  are  judicially 
placed  under  the  ban  of  servitude.  On  this  very 
subject,  and  this  passage  of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Clarke  has 
written  thus:  '4t  appears  that  there  were  teachers  of 
a  different  kind  in  the  church  at  that  time,  a  sort  of 
religious  levelersj  who  preached  that  the  converted 
slave  had  as  much  right  to  the  master's  service  as 
the  master  had  to  his.  Teachers  of  this  kind  have 
been  in  vogue,  long  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy." 

This  is  a  true  statement;  for,  if  Adam  Clarke  were 
now  alive,  he  would  find  thousands  of  just  such 
levelers  in  America  and  England,  who  declare  that 
the  Scriptures  make  no  difference  between  the  inter- 
ests of  slaves  and  the  interests  of  their  masters.  To 
prove  this,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  abolitionist  pam* 
phlet  entitled  "  The  Bible  against  Slavery^  No.  6, 
p.  26,  1838,  where  the  writer  labors  hard  to  show 
that  the  Mosaic  system  of  law  made  no  difference 
between  the  master  and  the  slave,  in  relation  to  their 
natural  freedom,  or  optional  powers,  avowing  that 
the  Mosaic  system  was  framed  as  much  to  advance 
the  interest,  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  servants,  as  it 
was  their  masters.  This  statement  of  theirs,  as  above, 
is  not  true,  even  in  relation  to  a  Hebrew  servant ;  for, 
whenever  a  Hebrew  was  made  a  slave,  on  account 
of  debt  or  crimes,  it  was  done  by  force  of  fair,  in 
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which  neither  his  comfort,  will,  or  interests, 
considered  in  a  pecuniar]/  light,  further  than  that 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  man,  till  his  debts  were 
paid  or  the  crime  expiated.  How  much  less^  there- 
fore, were  there  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  the  negro,  or  Canaanite  slave,  who  were  deemed 
to  be  lawful  subjects  of  oppression,  except  their  daily 
food  and  rest  on  Sabbath  days?  Although  Hebrew 
servants  and  criminal  delinquents  went  always  free, 
at  the  times  of  the  little  jubilees,  as  provided  by  the 
law,  yet  there  was  one  case  in  which  even  a  Hebrew 
servant  could  not  avail  himself  of  this  emancipating 
law. 

To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Exod.  xxi, 
6,  6,  which  reads  as  follows:  "And  if  the  servant  [a 
Hebrew]  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master,  my  wife 
[who  was  bom  a  slave],  and  my  children,  I  will  not 
go  out  free.  Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto 
the  judges ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  unto  the  door^  or 
unto  the  door  post,  and  his  master  [with  his  own 
hands]  shall  bore  [or  drill]  his  ear  through  with  an 
awlf  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever."  This  awful 
sentence  of  a  total  loss  of  liberty  was  thus  passed  up- 
on a  Hebrew  servant,  because  he  despised  his  natu- 
ral privileges,  for  reasons  of  his  own — choosing  rather 
to  be  a  slave  during  his  natural  life,  than  to  leave 
the  service  of  his  master  and  be  free  !  How  much 
less,  therefore,  could  the  jubilees  reach  the  case  of  one 
of  the  accursed  race,  who  was  not  of  the  Hebrew 
blood,  nor  of  the  blood  of  Japheth !  From  this  fact^ 
we  perceive  how  entirely  reckless  of  truth  abolition* 
ists  are,  who  set  up  claims  in  favor  of  the  race  of  Gar* 
13» 
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naan  and  Ham,  as  servants,  which  the  law  of  Ho0e» 
did  not  accord  even  to  servants  of  the  Hebrew  blood 
Such  a  position  as  this^  in  favor  of  Canaanite  slaves, 
would  have  placed  them  in  far  better  circumstancet 
than  were  the  unfortunate  servants  of  their  own  race ; 
a  thing  which  fully  contradicts  the  express  statements 
of  the  law  of  Moses  on  that  very  subject;  for,  in  that 
law,  Hebrew  servants,  who  were  made  thus  by  being 
sold^  were  to  be  treated  as  they  would  treat  hind 
men,  and  not  like  hondmen. 

At  the  very  time  when  Christianity  was  being  set 
forth  and  established  in  Judea  and  the  surrounding 
countries,  by  the  Savior,  his  disciples  and  the  apos- 
tles, after  the  crucifixion,  the  custom  of  owning  and 
dealing  in  slaves,  greatly  prevailed  in  all  the  Roman 
empire,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  this  practice  once  re- 
ferred to,  by  way  of  reproof,  in  the  New  Testament 
How  strange,  if  it  was  looked  upon  by  those  moral 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  as  some  seem  to  look 
upon  it  now!  But,  as  a  reason  for  this  strange  omis- 
sion, it  is  said,  by  abolitionists,  that,  although  at  the 
time  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world, 
slavery  was  every  where  prevalent,  yet  Christ,  nor  his 
heralds,  did  not  see  fit  to  rebuke  the  sin,  because  it 
would  have  operated  against  the  Gospel. — EneycUh 
peedia,  Edinburgh  edition^  under  the  head  of  Slav- 
ery ^  their  opinion  is  found. 

Here  we  pause  with  astonishment,  and  inquire 
whether  the  above  reason  for  that  omission  is  the  best 
they  can  think  of?  If  it  t>,  then  it  follows  that  God 
incarnate,  in  the  economy  of  his  church  on  earth,  is 
thereby  represented  as  succumbing  to  what  abolition* 
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iets  say  is  a  great  sin,  merely  because  the  sin  was 
a  deeply  rooted  and  popular  sin,  and  to  have  de- 
nounced it,  would  have  occasioned  the  Gospel  to  have 
been  evil  spoken  of,  as  aiming  at  a  civil  revolution. 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  among  the  negroes  lest  they 
should  show  their  ivory;  nor  in  Christian  countries, 
lest  skeptical  men  might  deride  so  puerile  a  captain, 
as  the  miserable  idea  would  make  the  great  Savior 
to  be. 

This  opinion,  found  in  the  work  above  alluded  to, 
is  the  most  singular  and  monstrous  that  we  have  ever 
fallen  in  with  among  the  written  principles  of  men, 
as  it  represents  Jesus  Christ,  who  reigns  in  his  own 
house — the  church— and  in  the  world  as  its  creator, 
as  being  under  fear,  lest,  were  he  to  have  reproved 
a  certain  great  and  popular  sin,  it  would  have  injured 
the  cause  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  especially  in 
Judea  and  the  Roman  dependencies.  His  business 
on  earth  was  to  reprove  sins  of  every  name  and  na* 
ture,  and  to  introduce  principles,  which,  in  their  ef- 
fect, should  establish  all  righteousness,  without  fear 
of  opposition  from  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices  and 
cupidity  of  men.  The  prophets  were  not  afraid  to 
reprove  sin,  whether  personal  or  national,  though 
they  lost  their  lives  by  it.  How  much  more,  there- 
fore, would  not  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets  reprove 
sin,  who  was  in  Christ,  without  measure?  This  is  a 
hard  point  for  abolitionism  to  weather;  for  if  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  commission  of  the  sin  complained  of,  did  not 
reprove  it,  who  are  abolitionists,  that  they  should? 
Are  they  more  righteous  than  the  master?    Is  it  not 
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enough,  if  the  servant  be  as  his  master?  Were  it 
not  far  more  wise  to  believe  that  God,  in  Christ,  had 
respect  to  his  own  determinations  on  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery,  as  signified  to  Noahj  to  Moses,  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  was  not  to  be  abolished,  even 
by  the  benign  influences  of  the  Gospel? 

In  proof  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  above  in* 
timated,  had  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  we  show  from 
^^  Adams? s  Roman  Antiquities,^^  pag^  38.  At  Rome, 
he  says,  there  was  a  market-place,  which  was  devot- 
I  ed  wholly  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  slaves.     They 

were  commonly  exposed  naked,  and  having  around 
their  necks  a  scroll,  on  which  was  written  an  account 
of  their  good  qualities.  From  the  sale  of  slaves  arose 
the  principal  part  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  CroBSus. 
In  Uie  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  owners  were 
allowed  to  put  their  slaves  to  death  whenthey  would, 
or  to  torture  them  by  all  manner  of  cruelties.  By 
the  Roman  law-makers,  slaves  were  esteemed  the 
same  as  other  property ;  they  were  not  allowed  as 
witnesses  in  any  court,  ecclesiastical  or  civil :  it  was 
the  same,  also,  among  the  Hebrews,  under  the  force 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  as  well  as  among  all  other 
nations,  tongues  and  people. 

Some  of  the  Romans,  says  both  Seneca  and  Pliny, 
had  whole  legions  of  slaves,  and  otheii  even  twenty 
thousand.  The  Romans,  according  to  Straho,  says 
Rollin,  Vol.  I,  page  232,  worked  their  g  )ld  mines  in 
Spain  by  slaves.  This  author  says,  thai,  in  his  times, 
as  many  as  forty  thousand  slaves  were  employed  an- 
nually in  the  mines,  who,  by  continued  scourging, 
were  caused  to  labor  beyond  their  strength,  day  and 
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night,  by  which  means  they  generally  all  perished 
tinder  ground.  But  against  all  personal  cruelties  ex- 
ercised by  parents,  guardians  and  masters,  upon  their 
children,  their  apprentices,  hired  servants,  or  slaves, 
as  well  as  dumb  animals,  God's  law,  as  well  as  his 
gospel,  is  peremptory;  and  although  the  various 
classes,  as  above  mentioned,  are,  by  the  law  of  God, 
put  under  rule,  yet  does  it  not  authorize  wanton  bar- 
barity, but  enjoins  mercy,  moderation,  patience  and 
justice,  toward  them. 

The  slaves  of  the  Romans,  in  the  times  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  then  min- 
gled in  the  Roman  empire,  were  of  the  conquered 
negro  Carthaginians  of  Africa,  who  were  reduced  to 
vassalage,  as  well  as  to  personal  slavery,  about  one 
hundred  years  B.  C. — Rollin,  Vol.  /,  page  237.  Herod- 
otus says,  chap.  2,  page  254,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the 
time  of  Troy,  full  twelve  hundred  years  B.  C,  had 
black  slaves,  as  before  noticed.  This  being  true,  it  ap- 
pears at  once  that  the  race  of  Japheik,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  had  practiced  enslaving  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  as  well  as  the  race  of  Shem,  as  God  had  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  in  all  ages  before,  going  up  to  the  flood,  that 
the  world  was  filled  with  negro  slaves,  wherever  the 
races  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  found.  Now,  if  the 
practice,  in  principle,  was  a  sin,  and  seeing  it  must 
have  fallen  under  their  notice  in  all  places,  how  is  it 
that  no  deunciations  are  found  in  the  New  Testament 
against  it  ?  But  instead  of  St.  Paul's  reproving  the 
practice,  we  find  him  even  sending  a  slave  back  to 
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his  master,  whom  he  had  found  in  Rome.  Paul 
knew  the  slave,  and  when  he  was  converted,  and  he 
had  ascertained  that  he  was  a  runaway  from  Coloa- 
se,  and  that  he  belonged  to  Phileman,  a  friend  of 
his,  and  a  member  of  the  churchy  he  immediately 
wrote  a  letter,  gave  it  to  the  slave,  and  directed  him 
to  return  again  to  his  master,  Philemon.  Had  not 
this  slave  been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  never 
would  have  obeyed  St.  Paul  in  this  matter,  nor  would 
he  have  troubled  himself  about  it  But,  as  the  slave 
was  now,  by  his  association  with  the  members  of  the 
church,  thrown  under  the  care  of  the  apostle,  it  was 
proper  for  that  great  minister  of  the  iieuth  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  as  jusiice  demanded  the  return  of 
the  servant  to  his  master  and  owner  again ;  to  which 
the  slave  willingly  consented  for  righteousness's  sake, 
as  he  had  become  obedient  to  the  word  of  God.  Had 
St.  Paul  had  any  particular  objection  to  the  principle 
of  slavery,  as  applied  to  the  descendants  of  Ham^  now 
was  the  time  for  him  to  have  stated  it,  and  in  lan- 
guage the  most  uiiequivoccd^  such  as  the  scribes  of 
abolitionism,  now-a-days,  would  have  written  on  the 
occasion,  which  would  have  been  pretty  strong,  no 
doubt ;  but  of  such  objections,  we  hear  not  a  word 
from  the  pen  of  that  apostle. 

At  this  point  of  our  remarks,  we  have  a  most  dole- 
ful circumstance  to  present,  which,  according  to  the 
views  of  abolitionists,  must  have  been  a  glaring 
breach,  even  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  of  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Gospel.  This  circum- 
stance, or  deed  of  misdemeanor,  is  found  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  St.  Paul  himself,  and  related  to  the 
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case  of  the  slave  Oncssimus,  as  above  referred  to.  In 
Deat.  xxiii,  15,  16,  it  is  written:  "Thou  shalt  not 
deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  whicli  is  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee, 
even  among  you  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose, 
in  one  of  thy  gates :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him ;"  and 
yet  St.  Paul  was  the  man  who  sent  the  runaway 
servant  to  his  master  again.  Oh,  what  a  sinner  was 
he,  according  to  abolitionism!  From  this  fact,  or 
transaction  of  St.  Paul,  we  learn  two  things :  one  of 
which  is,  that  he  did  not  do  wrong  in  that  case ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  the  slave  was  a  negro,  or  descendant 
of  Ham.  We  prove  that  the  slave  was  not  a  Hebrew^ 
or  of  the  blood  of  Shem^  from  the  very  fact  of  Paul's 
sending  him  back  to  his  master ;  as  he  knew  that 
the  law  of  Moses  forbade  the  sending  of  runaway 
Hebrew  servants  again  to  their  masters,  as  above 
shown  by  the  law  itself.  Had  the  servant  been  a 
EkbreWy  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  Phile* 
mon  to  have  had  Oncssimus  a/  aU  as  a  slave; 
for  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  give  delinquent  He- 
brews, or  any  of  the  blood  of  Shem,  to  the  Greeks 
or  white  men,  for  slaves,  as  it  did  the  negro  race ; 
and  for  this  very  reason,  the  slave  Oncssimus  must 
have  been  a  Canaanite,  or  one  of  tlie  race  of 
Ham. 

From  the  very  passage  above  quoted,  Deut.  xxiii, 
16, 16,  abolitionists  claim  that  it  is  wrong  to  send  a 
runaway  slave  again  to  his  master,  in  this  country; 
but  the  apostle  acted  otherwise,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  had  the  slave  been  cither  a  red  or  a  white 
man — as  the  enslaving  of  those  races  have  not  the 
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Divine  sanction,  nor  were  they  ever  accursed  in  the 
sense  the  race  of  Ham  was. 

The  intention  of  that  law,  as  understood  by  the 
Hebrews  of  Moses's  time,  as  well  as  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  was,  that  it  was  but  a  mere  direction  how  they 
were  to  treat  the  case  of  runaway  servants  from  the 
neighboring  nations,  who,  in  flying  from  their  mas- 
ters, whether  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Arabs, 
or  from  any  of  the  nations  of  the  Abrahamic  or  Shem* 
ite  blood,  to  the  Hebrews,  were  to  be  protected,  and 
not  sent  again  to  their  masters. 

As  a  reason  for  this,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
all  those  nations  were  of  the  Shemite  or  Abrahamic 
blood,  and  could  not  be  permanently  enslaved  by  any 
Jew ;  and  if  any  servant  of  this  description  of  blood 
saw  fit  to  leave  their  country  and  master  and  fly  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  take  sanctuary  under  the  banner 
of  their  God,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  and  sent 
again  to  their  masters,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  they  had 
been  slaves.  They  were  to  dwell  wherever  they 
might  choose,  entering  into  any  business  in  their 
power,  within  the  range  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Such 
nmaway  servants  were  not  to  be  oppressed.  By  this 
very  clause  of  the  text,  ^^thou  shalt  not  oppress  him," 
it  is  distinctly  shown,  that  this  kind  of  servants,  thus 
favored,  were  no  Canaanites,  or  any  of  that  race,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  did  allow  of  the  oppression  of  that 
class  of  men  in  the  matter  of  absolute  slavery.  And 
further,  it  is  shown,  that  the  kind  of  servants  alluded 
to  in  that  trait  of  the  law,  were  not  of  the  Hamite 
race,  by  the  supposed  circumstance  of  their  running 
away  from  their  masters  to  the  Hebrews — the  last 
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oou|itry  on  the  earth  to  which  a  negro  would  run,  as 
among  that  people  they  could  expect  nothing  butop- 
pression,  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  laws  of  the  He- 
brews, to  enslave  all  the  people  of  that  character, 
wherever  they  could  find  them. 

Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  trait  in  ques- 
tion alluded  to  Canaanite,  or  black  bondmen,  who 
might  run  away  from  one  Hebrew  master  to  another 
Hebrew,  as,  in  that  way,  if  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
turned nor  molested,  the  slaves  of  the  whole  twelve 
tribes,  in  a  trice,  at  any  time,  could  have  freed  them- 
selves. For  if  a  slave  of  the  negro  character  saw  fit 
to  run  away  from  his  Hebrew  master,  to  another  of 
the  same  description,  at  once  he  was  free;  for  the 
law  forbade  any  one  molesting  a  runaway  servant 
On  this  very  account,  the  reader  can  but  see,  that  no 
such  servant  as  a  Canaanite,  could  be  alluded  to  by 
that  trait  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  forbade  the  re- 
turning of  a  runaway  servant. 

Again,  if  we  say  that  this  trait  of  the  law  related 
to  Hebrew  servants,  who  had  become  thus  on  account 
of  poverty,  or  any  other  lawful  cause,  and  had  been 
brought  under  the  provision  of  the  law,  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided ;  if  we  say  that  these  were  the 
kind  of  servants  who  were  not  to  be  returned,  if  any 
such  ran  away  from  the  Hebrew  masters,  then  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  how  wide  a  door  for  the  commission 
of  firauds  would,  by  the  very  law  itself,  have  been 
opened  against  the  secular  business  and  interests  of 
the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

But  how  7  says  the  reader.  As  follows,  is  our  an- 
swer. Suppose  yourself  a  Hebrew,  and  living  now 
14 
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In  old  Canaan,  and  that,  to-day ^  you  have  bought  a 
man  of  your  tribe,  who  had  been  offered  for  sale,  on 
account  of  debts  or  crimes,  and  paid,  perhaps,  five 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  for  him,  and  to-morrow  he 
runs  away,  going  no  further  than  to  the  nelt  neigh- 
bor's, where,  according  to  the  law,  your  servant  is  not 
to  be  molested  or  returned — what  do  you  lose?  Why, 
you  lose  your  five  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  the 
man  goes  free,  cheating  both  the  law  and  the  pur- 
chasers. 

There  is  no  way,  therefore,  to  understand  the  ap* 
plication  of  that  particular  trait  of  the  law  found  in 
Deut  xxiii,  15,  16,  but  to  suppose  the  servants  there 
alluded  to,  pointed  out  the  servants  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  not  of  the  Hamite  race.  This  is  evident 
fi»m  the  very  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  law  itself, 
which  addresses  the  whole  twelve  tribes  as  being  but 
one  person,  as  follows :  ^'  Thou  shaU  not  deliver  unto 
his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his 
master  unto  ^hee  :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee^  even 
among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  gates."  In  this  passage,  it  is  seen  that  the 
law  made  but  one  person  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes, 
by  using  the  terms,  thou,  they  and  thee,  in  relation  to 
them,  and  also  showing  that  the  runaway  servants 
there  alluded  to,  were  such  as  should  come  to  them 
from  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

That  scripture,  therefore,  had  no  application  to 
either  a  Hebrew  servant,  or  to  a  bought  slave  of  the 
Canaanite  race,  as  a  regulation  of  that  sort,  touching 
the  legal  interests  of  the  owners,  would  have  filled 
llie  whole  land  of  Judea  with  confusion;  as  whoever 


might  have  bought  a  servant  according  to  the  law, 
was  immediately  exposed,  by  the  same  law,  to  lose 
his  money — a  regulation  to  which  no  community 
would  submit  in  any  age. 

Thus  we  have  shown,  that  St  Paul  understood 
what  he  did,  when  he  sent  again  the  slave  of  Phile- 
mon to  his  owner,  from  Rome,  in  Italy,  to  Colosse,  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  Romans  at 
that  time  by  conquest,  as  did  all  the  countries  of  those 
regions  in  the  time  of  St.  PauL  Had  Onessimus  been 
a  white  man,  or  an  individual  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, St  Paul  never  would  have  arrested  him  as  a 
slave,  to  return  to  his  master,  except  the  man  was  in 
debt  to  Philemon — as  no  other  race  but  that  of  Ham, 
was  ever  judicially  doomed  by  the  Creator  to  abso- 
lute slavery;  and  this  was  as  well  known  to  St  Paul, 
as  it  is  to  all  who  read  the  Bible  with  a  view  to  un- 
derstand this  thing.  *^ 

Surely,  had  the  apostle  felt  about  the  enslavmg  of 
Ham's  race,  as  many  seem  to  feel  now-a-days,  he 
would  not  only  have  told  the  slave  to  run  for  it,  and 
to  steal  a  horse,  or  anything  else  to  aid  his  flight — as 
do  abolitionists — but  would  have  made  the  subject 
the  occasion  of  a  special  treatise  to  the  churches,  as 
he  did  other  matters  of  great  importance,  and  would 
have  denounced  it  as  a  horrible  sin  against  God  and 
human  nature.  Had  not  the  notion  among  the  con- 
verted slaves  been  entertained  that  their  religion  made 
them  equal  with,  and  as  free  as  were  their  masters, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  ever  have  heard  a  word 
on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  St.  Paul,  more  than 
fix>m  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament    But, 
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as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  the  question  did  arise  in  the 
churches,  he  found  it  necessary,  while  in  pursuit  of 
other  matters,  in  his  letters,  to  write  on  this  sutgect 
also,  and  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  Wherefore,  he 
said  to  bondmen,  that  they  should  be  content  with 
their  condition,  careing  nothing  for  it.  See  1st  Cor. 
vii,  21.  He  said,  also,  to  their  masters,  that  they 
should  treat  their  slaves  well,  even  forbearing  to 
threaten  them,  as  they  were  to  remember  that  they, 
also,  had  a  master  in  heaven.  See  Eph.  vi,  9,  and 
Coloss.  iv,  1. 

At  the  very  time  St.  Paul  was  traveling  in  the  va- 
rious  countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  condition 
of  slaves,  says  Adam  Clarke  (see  his  comment  on 
Coloss.  iv,  1),  "among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme :  they  could  appeal  to  no 
law,  and  could  neither  expect  justice  nor  equity. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  informs  those  proprietors  of 
slaves,  that  they  should  act  toward  them  according 
to  justice  and  equity ;  for  God,  their  master,  required 
this,  and  would  at  last  call  them  to  an  account  for 
their  conduct  in  this  respect.  To  this  we  will  add, 
that  God  will  also  call  all  others  to  an  account,  who 
abuse  their  bondmen,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  the 
apostle  addressed  himself  at  that  time,  whether  in 
America,  Asia,  or  Europe,  as  the  institution  is  one  of 
the  greatest  responsibility,  and,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  white  man,  consequences  and  results  of  incal- 
culable amount. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  admonished  to 
manumit  slaves,  but  were  charged  only  to  use  them 
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well,  and  to  be  kind  to  them  as  such.  To  the  slaves, 
he  said,  instead  of  telling  them  to  kill  their  masters, 
and  to  nm  away  to  some  other  comitry,  and  thus  be- 
come free,  that  they  should  be  content,  and  obey 
their  masters  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  unto  Christ 

But  this  is  not  the  way  abolitionists  talk  on  that 
sulgect:  their  speeches  are  all  inflanunatory,  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  mind  of  slaves,  and  every  body 
else,  to  vengeance,  war  and  murder,  instead  of  pro- 
moting patience,  as  did  St.  Paul  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  abolitionists,  it  is  most  vehemently  contended, 
that  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  the  race  of  Ham,  was 
but  a  mere  prophecy,  like  all  the  other  prophecies  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  foretell  the  good  or  bad  actions 
of  men  and  nations.  But,  if  this  be  the  true  and  on- 
ly way  of  interpreting  that  passage,  it  may  then  be 
inquired,  of  what  use  the  word  cursed  is  to  the  an- 
nouncement? Could  not  the  communication  have 
been  set  forth  in  softer  language  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
that  they  were  to  become  enslaved,  without  adding 
the  degrading  word,  cursed  ?  Surely,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  men  or  nations  cannot  thus  degrade  them, 
as  it  is  not  considered  sinful  to  suffer — especially  the 
innocent.  On  this  view,  it  is  impossible  to  look  up- 
on that  dreadful  word  in  any  other  light,  than  as  su- 
pernumerary and  injurious  to  the  party  concerned, 
and,  besides,  as  also  false;  for  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  misfortunes  render  any  class  of  sufferers  cursed* 

But  the  word  of  God,  as  in  this  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  do  not  convey  false  ideas,  but  true 
and  immutable  ones.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
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word  cursed,  as  used  in  relation  to  the  destinies  oi 
the  negro  race,  were  used  in  the  imperative  and  ju- 
didal  sense — ^not  prophetically.  In  these  passages. 
Gen.,  ix,  25,  26,  27,  the  person  who  violated  the 
privacy  of  Noah  in  his  repose,  is  alluded  to  as  being 
theuy  at  the  very  time  the  deed  was  done,  a  cursed 
character,  and,  in  him,  all  his  race.  In  the  text,  as 
it  is  translatedf  the  words,  cursed  be  Ham,  is  an  tm- 
preccUion  on  the  head  of  Ham  and  his  progeny,  all 
identified,  then  and  there,  in  his  person.  But,  as  it 
reads  in  the  original,  cursed  Ham,  without  the  be — 
which  is  a  supplied  word— -it  makes  Ham  to  have 
been  then,  at  that  very  time,  a  cursed  man,  and  in 
him,  all  his  race,  in  relation  to  slavery,  excluding  al- 
together any  such  notion  as  the  passages  being  a 
mere  prophesy. 

But,  says  an  objector,  was  it  not  prophesied  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  come  into  the  world,  and  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  wicked  hands  7  We  an- 
swer, yes ;  and  add,  m^oreover,  that  it  was  not  only 
prophesied  of,  but  was  judicially  determined,  that  he 
should  come  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners ;  and 
had  there  never  been  any  wicked  hands  to  put  him 
to  death,  yet  must  he  have  died  in  some  other  way,  or 
there  could  have  been  no  atonement.  It  was  a  decree 
of  God,  an  irretrievable  jWtcia/  act,  that  Christ  should 
die,  because  he  became  the  surety  of  those  who  were 
condemned  to  death  and  damnation ;  it  did  not  depend, 
therefore,  on  contingencies  primarily,  but  secondari" 
ly  only.  Respecting  the  curse,  or  judicial  act  of  God, 
against  the  race  of  Ham,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  to 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  to  its  fulfillment, 
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whether  there  should  be  found  oa  the  earth  so  much 
as  one  wicked  man  or  not,  from  the  days  of  Noah  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  yet  the  race  of  Ham  were  to 
oe  servants  and  slaves,  or  the  decree  would  have  fail- 
ed of  its  accomplishment,  as  God  saw  fit  to  determine 
concerning  them. 

Having  now  finished  our  inquiry,  respecting  the 
fulfillment  of  Noah's  prophecy,  in  the  enslavement  of 
the  descendants  of  Ham  by  the  race  of  Japheth,  and 
of  his  dwelUng  in  the  tents  or  countries  of  Shem,  as 
the  Tmks,  who  are  of  the  race  of  Japheth,  are  now 
doing,  and  of  his  supplanting  the  American  Indians ; 
we  pass  to  an  examination  of  certain  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  abohtionists  seem  to  think  they 
have  found  out  that  negro  slavery  was  abolished  as 
far  back  in  time  as  the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
some  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Whatever  God  has  raid,  and  in  his  Word  decreed, 

The  same  shall  come  to  pass  in  yery  deed : 

As  thus  'tis  seen,  though  many  men  will  rare, 

Ham,  to  the  race  of  Japheth^  ii  a  slave. 

60,  in  the  tents  of  Shem^  the  white  man  reigns 

O'er  all  Judea's  hills  and  Peniia*s  plains. 

To  Aim  (the  Gentile  race),  of  God,  was  given 

The  Gotpel — the  last  great  gift  of  Heaven. 

When  BnU,  at  Rome,  turned  from  the  Jewish  strife. 

And  gave  to  GtntiUt  there  the  word  of  life: 

Take  the  mighty  boon,  and  rise  to  high  estato. 

Thou  white  roan,  o'er  the  earth  and  Hell's  dark  gatei 

Supplant  the  black  and  red  man,  bear  the  sway. 

And  reign  till  time  shall  bring  the  judgment  day. 
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TWELFTH    SECTION. 

lAquiriet  whether  the  Scriptures  have,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testamenta,  abolished  slavery,  as  abolitionists  assert  that  they 
ha7e— Query,  if  they  never  sanctioned  it,  how  could  they  abolish 
it?— The  famous  passagre  of  Inddky  chap.  Iviiii  on  which  abolition- 
ists found  their  argument  in  favor  of  the  scriptural  abolishment 
of  slavery,  examined,  and  found  to  have  no  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject— All  the  Jews,  their  elders,  nobles  and  kings,  enslaved  the 
race  unreproved — Reproofs  of  tlie  prophets,  for  the  Jews  enslaving 
their  own  people  beyond  the  jubilees,  but  not  the  negroe»— The 
famous  passage  of  Exod.  xxi,  16,  which  respecti  the  ttemUng  of  a 
man  to  enslave,  or  to  sell  him,  examined,  and  found  to  have  no 
allusion  to  negroes,  while  abolitionisti  assert  that  it  does — ^Isaiah's 
opinion  respecting  the  Jews  enslaving  their  enemies,  chap.  xiv.  2^ 
Abolition  argument  against  slavery,  founded  on  the  law  of  love 
toward  our  neighbor,  replied  to— Abolition  argument,  charging 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery  with  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  ioo- 
erdgnty  of  God  over  the  touU  of  slaves,  replied  to 

That  the  Scriptures  have  abolished  negro  slavery 
and  disallowed  of  the  principle  itself,  is  contended 
by  abolitionists,  who  boldly  aver  that  they  do  not,  in 
any  case  or  instance,  justify  it,  but  every  where  con- 
demn and  reprobate  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciple. But  whether  this  is  true,  the  reader  has  al- 
ready seen,  if  he  has  read  the  preceding  pages  with 
but  common  attention. 

But,  as  to  the  Scriptures  having  abolished  negro 
slavery,  we  inquire  where  the  passage  or  portions  of 
that  book  can  be  found,  which  have  done  this ;  and 
wliich  of  the  prophets,  kings,  patriarchs,  judges,  or 
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apostles,  have  thus  determined  this  matter?  As  to 
information  of  this  description,  says  an  abolitionist, 
we  are  able  at  once  to  gratify  the  inquirer,  showing 
the  place,  chapter  and  verses,  and  press  them  upon 
the  reader's  consideration,  as  they  are  extremely  ex- 
pressive and  explicit,  flowing  from  :he  pen  of  inspira- 
tion in  tones  of  thunder,  condemni]].g  the  awful  sin  of 
negro  slavery.  See  Isaiah  Iviii,  6  and  7,  as  follows: 
"Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  (namely), 
to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that 
they  break  every  yoke.  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out,  to  thy  house :  when  thou  seest  the  naked, 
cover  him :  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
own  flesh?"  These  passages  of  Holy  Writ  are,  in- 
deed, very  plain,  and,  to  the  careless  reader,  seem  to 
make  an  end  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
quire that  every  yoke  should  be  broken,  the  heavy 
BURDENS  taken  off,  and  the  oppressed  set  free. 

But,  dear  reader,  do  not  become  vexed  when  we 
affirm^  that  although  the  passages  above  cited  are 
very  plain  in  their  mode  of  expression,  yet  they  do 
not,  in«any  sense  of  the  word,  apply  to  the  case  in 
hand,  or  to  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  as  practiced 
in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  or  any  other  age.  We  affirm 
this,  on  account  of  three  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
as  follows : 

1st.  Consistency  among  the  writers  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who  were  inspired  by  the  immutable  God 
on  the  same  subjects,  forbids  the  Delief  that  they  should 
clash.    If  Moses,  by  so  many  direct  statements  as 
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are  found  in  Levit.  xxv,  44 — 46,  allowed  the  He- 
brews to  enslave  the  Canaanites  and  other  negro  tribes, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  Isaiah,  under  the  same  inspi* 
ration  and  law  that  Moses  was,  would  contradict 
this  ?  This  trait  of  Hebrew  national  custom,  name- 
ly, that  of  enslaving  the  blacks,  had  obtained  from 
the  days  of  Moses  till  the  time  of  Isaiah,  a  lapse  of 
full  nine  hundred  years,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  without  reproof  or  restraint,  as  we  have  shown, 
b  it  to  be  supposed  that  Isaiah  would  disregard  all 
this,  and  deliberately  write  a  new  code  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  exact  competition  with  the  very  law  to  which 
he  himself  subscribed,  and  by  which  A«,  as  well  as 
every  other  Hebrew,  was  then  governed?  Had  not 
Isaiah  read,  a  thousand  times,  what  Moses  had  said 
in  Exod.  xxiii,  32,  respecting  the  Canaanites,  name- 
ly, that  the  Hebrews,  when  they  should  come  to  pos- 
sess the  country  of  Canaan,  were  to  make  no  cove- 
nants of  amity  or  peace  with  the  inhabitants,  but 
were  utterly  to  despise,  ruin  and  destroy  them?  Had 
he  not  read  the  same  thing  in  Dent,  vii,  2,  which  di- 
rected the  twelve  tribes  to  smite  and  utterly  destroy 
those  nations,  making  no  compacts  with  them  at  all? 
The  passage  in  Deut.  vii,  2,  reads  as  follows:  "And 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  [the  Ca- 
naanites] before  thee,  thou  shalt  si^ite  them  and  ti/- 
terly  destroy  them:  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant 
with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them."  Is  it  like- 
ly, therefore,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  contradict, 
by  the  pen  of  Isaiah,  that  which  he  had  directed  to 
be  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  that  law  was  the  ultimo  of  legislation  to  all  the 
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tribes  of  the  Jews,  and  governed  the  prophets^  as  well 
as  the  people?  Is  it  likely,  under  circumstances  of 
this  description,  that  Isaiah  would  say  to  the  subjects 
of  his  charge,  let  the  Cancuifiiie  slaves  go  free;  take 
every  burden  firom  their  backs,  and  break  every  yoke 
from  their  necks,  and  that  will  be  the  fast  which  will 
please  the  Lord  ?  Can  the  reader  fail  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  first  reason? 

2d.  The  absolute  silence  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  not  condemning  the  practice  of  enslaving  the  ne- 
gro race  ;  and,  further,  its  absolute  recognition  of  the 
practice,  and  that  favorably  agreeing  both  with  the 
curse  of  Noah  and  the  law  of  Moses  on  this  subject. 
The  favorable  recognitions  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  matter,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  who 
understood  the  whole  subject  as  well  as  any  other 
writer  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  doubtless,  much  better. 
The  places  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  which  recognize 
negro  slavery,  are,  Titus  ii,  9 ;  Ephesians  vi,  6,  8; 
Colossians  iv,  1,  and  iii,  22;  also  Philemon,  as  well 
as  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which, 
sa3rs  Dr.  Clarke,  refer  to  absolute  slaves,  in  the  prop- 
erty  sense  of  the  word. 

That  the  slaves  of  Rome  were  Africans,  is  proved 
from  the  fact,  that  when  prisoners  were  brought  from 
Africa,  they  were  always  sold  for  slaves.  At  ene 
xtime  only,  by  one  of  their  generals,  namely,  Regvlus^ 
there  were  brought  to  Rome  twenty  thousand  African 
negroes,  who  were  all  sold  into  the  bondage  of  slav- 
ery.— Rollin,  Vol.  I,  p.  283.  If  so  many  were  cap- 
tured at  one  time,  by  but  one  man,  how  many  may 
we  not  suppose  were  thus  taken  and  sold  during  all 
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the  wars  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  against  Africa, 
during  several  ages?  Myriads^  no  doubt;  and  all 
this  known  as  well  to  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers,  as  to  the  whole  world  of  Asia,  in  those 
ages. 

If  it  were  true,  as  abolitionists  imagine  it  is,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  Isaiah  to  write  against  ne- 
gro slavery,  as  then  practiced  in  his  time  upon  the 
Canaanites,  the  Philistines,  the  Lybians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Ethiopians,  and  any  of  the  Hamite  race ; 
how  is  it  that  he  did  not  also  inspire  St  Paul  to  write 
in  the  same  way,  and  in  words  as  plain  as  Isaiah  has 
written,  according  to  the  perceptions  of  abolitionists, 
especially  when  the  apostle  was  engaged  in  writing 
on  the  very  subject  of  negro  slavery,  practiced  by 
members  of  the  Christian  churches,  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  churches 
he  had  planted  by  his  own  ministry?  had  the  Holy 
Ghost  become  less  liberal  toward  the  negro  race  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  than  in  the  time  of  Isaiah? 

Nay,  nay;  St.  Paul,  Isaiah, Moses,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Lot,  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  judges,  elders,  kings, 
rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews,  according  to  tlie  whole 
tenor  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  express  statements  and 
admissions,  whenever  they  touch  on  that  subject, 
namely,  the  subject  of  negro  servitude,  allowed  this 
practice  without  rebuke,  as  to  the  principle^  admon- 
ishing, however,  owners  only,  in  matters  of  treating 
them  well  and  in  a  merciful  manner.  Can  the  read- 
er fail  to  feel  the  force  of  this  second  reason? 

3d.  Isaiah's  real  meaning,  as  conveyed  in  the  pas- 
sages to  which  we  are  arguing,  is  our  third  reason 
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for  disallowing  that  he  referred  to  the  negro  race  at 
all,  and  shall  contend  that  his  remarks  and  reproofs, 
referred  to  such  Hebrews  as  held  their  own  brethren 
in  slavery,  beyond  the  stipulations  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  t0|such  only.  The  law. of  Moses  allowed  of 
the  sais  of  Hebrew  debtors,  to  pay  their  debts,  as 
well  as  of  children,  owned  by  poor  Hebrew  pa- 
rents, and  also  of  criminals,  as  thieves,  &c.  See  Lev. 
xzv,  39,  47,  48,  50,  and  Ezo.  xzi,  7,  2,  and  zzii, 
3,  where  all  these  cases  are  set  down. 

But  the  wicked  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  as  well 
as  at  many  other  times,  broke  over  the  boundaries 
of  that  law,  by  keeping  their  own  brethren^  thus  sold 
and  bought  beyond  the  years  of  release,  and  the  Ju- 
bilees making  of  them  perpetual  slaves,  both  parents 
and  their  children,  as  they  did  the  Canaanites.  In 
case  a  Hebrew  was  sold  to  a  Hebrew,  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses strictly  forbade  their  being  oppressed,  as  bondmen 
were,  enjoining  it  upon  those  who  bought  them, 
to  treat  them  as  they  would  a  hired  man.  See 
Levit  xzv,  39,  40,  and  many  other  passages  to  the 
same  effect.  And  besides  this,  they  were  command- 
ed to  furnish  them  liberally  out  of  the  threshing 
floor  and  the  wine  press,  and  their  flocks,  at  the  times 
of  their  release,  or  at  the  Jubilees,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  begin  the  world  anew.  See  Deut.  xv,  14, 
which  immunities  were  never  extended  to  a  Ganaan- 
ite  slave. 

But  all  this  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  was  deeply  and 
horribly  infringed  upon,  wherefore,  Isaiah  told  them, 
the  Jews,  that  their  fasts  and  other  acts  of  worship, 
could  not  be  accepted  of  God,  while  injustice  to  their 
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own  blood  and  brethren  was  at  all  prevalent  among 
them,  in  holding  the  poor  Hebrews  in  perpetual  bond- 
age, contrary  to  the  law  on  that  very  subject  made 
and  provided.  To  make  it  clear  that  the  reproof  of 
Isaiah  on  that  occasion,  and  in  those  passages,  related 
wholly,  solely  and  exclusively,  to  abused  and  enslav- 
ed Hebrews  and  their  masters,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  last  clause  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
reproof,  is  confined  to  Hebrews,  in  the  use  of  the 
terms, "  thine  own  fleskJ^  The  whole  passage  reads 
as  follows — see  Isaiah  Iviii,  7:  ''Is  it  not  to  deal  thy 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house ;  when  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not 
thyself  from  thine  own  flesh?^ 

Surely,  the  negroes  of  Canaan,  or  of  any  other 
country,  were  not  considered  by  Isaiah,  to  be  of  the 
same  flesh  with  that  of  the  Jews,  as  they  are  never 
called  in  the  Scriptures,  the  brethren  of  the  Hebrews, 
their  kindred,  their  own  flesh,  &c.,  but  always  hea- 
then. Respecting  the  flesh  of  the  negro  race,  Eze- 
kiel  xxiii,  20,  says  that  it  was  like  the  flesh  of  Asses, 
and  yet  abolitionists  say  that  negro  flesh  is  as  good 
as  their  flesh  is,  and  every  way  equal ;  we  wish  them 
mu(;h  joy  of  their  relations. 

The  Canaanites,  therefore,  who  were  among  the 
Jews  as  perpetual  bondmen,  were  not  the  persons 
alluded  to  in  that  reproof  of  Isaiah,  and  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  set  free  by  their  Hebrew  mas- 
ters. 

But,  if  the  reader  is  not  yet  satisfied  that  we  aro 
right  in  the  above  construction  and  application  in 
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those  passages  in  Isaiah,  we  will  bring  a  parallel  case 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  the  position  is  fur- 
ther supported  if  need  be.  This  parallel  case  took 
place  long  after  Isaiah's  time,  in  the  era  of  Nehemiah 
and  his  associates,  when  they  were  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  about  seventy  years  before,  when 
the  Jews  were  carried  away  into  captivity  the  first 
time.  At  that  time  it  appears  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews  had  sold  their  children,  to  their  more 
wealthy  brethren,  for  money  to  pay  the  taxes  while 
in  captivity,  and  for  bread  and  victuals  for  their  fam- 
ilies, which  occasioned  great  trouble  and  complaints 
among  the  people  on  their  return  to  Judea, 

We  will  give  the  account  as  it  stands  in  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  chapter  v,  1 — 5,  as  follows:  "And 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives 
against  their  brethren^  the  Jews.  For  there  were 
(some)  that  said :  we,  our  sons  and  our  daughters  are 
many ;  therefore,  we  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we 
may  eat  and  live.  Some,  also,  there  were,  that  said: 
we  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards  and  houses, 
that  we  might  buy  [not  hire]  corn,  because  of  the 
dearth.  There  were,  also,  that  said :  we  have  bor- 
rowed money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  upon  our 
lands*  and  vineyards :  yet,  now  our  flesh  is  as  the 
flesh  of  our  brethren^  our  children  as  their  children: 
and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  to  be  servants  [or  slaves],  and  some  of  our 
daughters  are  bought  into  bondage  already ;  neither 
is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men  have 
our  lands  and  our  vineyards." 
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When  Nehemiah  had  ascertained  that  tLis  dread* 
ful  charge  was  true,  it  is  said,  in  verses  6  and  7  ot 
the  above  chapter,  that  he  was  very  angry ^  and  that 
he  set  a  great  company  against  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  thing,  and  caused  the  offenders  against 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  ttiat  particular,  to  release,  not 
only  the  childre^i  (^^y  had  bought,  but  the  lands,  also, 
according  to  the  Jaw  of  the  greater  Jubilee,  which 
they  had  kept,  through  avarice,  beyond  the  prescrib- 
ed limits,  committing  robbery  in  relation  tothelands, 
a^  well  as  making  bondmen  of  their  brother's  children, 
their  ow7i  flesh  and  blood. 

This  w/is  a  case  which  was  exactly  pafallel  to  that 
which  was  reproved  by  Isaiah,  applying  in  tkis^  as 
in  that,  entirely  to  the  blood  of  the  Jewish  tribes, 
who  are  in  Nehemiah,  as  in  Isaiah,  called  brethren^ 
and  the  same  flesh,  one  with  another,  as  a  people. 

In  pursuit  of  the  same  point,  namely,  to  maintain 
that  Isaiah,  in  the  famous  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  that 
prophet,  did  not  abrogate  negro  or  Canaanite  slavery, 
but  Hebretc  slavery  only,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an- 
other parallel  case,  found  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah^ 
chapter  xxxiv,  from  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth 
verse  inclusive,  which  took  place  between  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah. 

This  prophet,  namely,  Jeremiah,  foretold  to  the 
Jews,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  come  and  fight 
against  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  country,  burn  the 
temple,  and  carry  away  the  people  to  old  Chaldea, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  thus  ruin  their  nation — and 
this  should  be  done  on  account  of  one  particular  sin, 
which,  it  appears,  was  the  heinous  one  of  enslaving 
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their  own  poor  brethren,  a  crime  which  was  a  great 
besetment  of  the  rich  Jews,  in  all  ages  of  their  his- 
tory. 

On  hearing  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah  this  awful 
denunciation,  king  Zedekiah,  who  then  reigned,  im- 
mediately brought  the  men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
this  enormity  together,  and  required  of  them,  by 
agreement  J  that  they  should  then  release,  every  man 
his  Hebrew  servant.  This  was  done  in  the  hopeihat 
God  would  pardon  the  nation  of  this  thing,  and 
withhold  the  king  of  Babylon  from  coming  upon 
them,  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as  Jeremiah  had  said 
he  would. 

The  account  reads  as  follows:  ''This  is  the  word 
that  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  afier  that 
the  king  Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant  with  all 
the  people  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  to  proclaim  lib- 
erty unto  them,  that  every  man  should  let  his  man 
servant,  and  every  man  his  maid,  being  a  Hebrew 
or  a  Ekbrewess^go  free ;  that  none  should  serve  him- 
self of  them,  to  wit,  of  a  Jfet/7,  his  brother, ^^  Now, 
when  the  princess,  and  all  the  people  which  had  en 
tered  into  the  covenant,  heard  that  every  one  should 
let  his  man  servant,  and  every  one  his  maid  servant, 
go  fiee;  that  none  should  serve  themselves  of  them 
\their  brethren]  any  more ;  then  they  obeyed  and  let 
them  go.  But  afterward  they  turned  and  caused 
the  servants  and  the  handmaids  whom  they  had  let 
go  free,  to  return,  and  brought  them  into  subjection 
for  servants  and  for  handmaids  [again].  Therefore, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel:  I  made  a  covenant  with  you/ 
i4» 
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fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  out  ot  the  house  of  bondage,  say- 
ing, at  the  end  of  six  years^  let  ye  go,  every  man  bis 
brother^  a  Hebrew^  which  hath  been  sold  unto  thee ; 
and,  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years,  thou  shall 
let  him  ^free  from  thee:  but  your  fathers  barkened 
not  unto  me,  neither  inclined  their  ear.  And  ye  were 
now  turned,  and  had  done  right  in  my  sight,  in  pro- 
claiming liberty,  every  man  to  his  neighbor,  and  ye 
made  a  covenant  before  me,  in  the  house  which  is 
called  by  my  name.  But  ye  turned  [back  from  this], 
and  polluted  my  name,  and  caused  every  man  hia 
servant,  and  every  man  his  maid,  whom  ye  had  set 
at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  to  return,  and  brought 
them  into  subjection,  to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord:  ye 
have  not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty, 
every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neigh^ 
bor  [being  a  Jew],  behold ;  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for 
you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  suwrd,  to  the  pestilence 
and  to  famine;  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 

This  horrid  fate  was  to  come  upon  them,  for  the 
sole  reason,  that  they  had,  wickedly  and  unjustly, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  enslaved  their  poor 
brethren,  the  Hebrews.  In  all  this,  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  negro  slaves  of  the  Canaanitish  character,  for, 
in  the  three  accounts,  as  given  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
and  Nehemiah,  there  is  not  one  allusion  of  the  kind ; 
all  their  remarks  being  guardedly  confined  to  the 
sin  of  enslaving  their  own  race  beyond  the  permission 
of  their  law. 
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If,  in  this  direful  charge,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  did 
iuclade  negfro  slaves  as  a  part  of  the  sin  of  his  peo- 
ple in  this  matter,  how  is  it  that  he  is  so  extremely 
particular,  as  over  and  over  again,  to  name  Hebrew 
bondmen  and  maids,  and,  not  so  much  as  imce  to 
mention  slaves  of  the  other  description,  who  were 
of  the  heathen  of  that  country  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  indubitably  certain,  that  the  proph- 
et has  avoided  chaining  the  Jews  with  ain^  on  account 
of  their  enslaving  the  Oanaanites  perpetually,  but 
only  for  enslaving  the  Hebrews  beyond  the  term  of 
six  years  at  a  time.  To  fix  this  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  we  select  the  ninth  verse  of  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  and  again  present  it  as  evidence 
suffieierU  of  the  fact,  that  negro  slaves  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  immunities  of  Hebrew  servants,  with 
regard  to  their  being  set  free  at  the  time  of  the  Jubi- 
lees, or  any  other  time  whatever. 

The  passage  reads  as  follows:  "That  every  man 
should  let  his  man  servant,  and  every  man  his  maid 
servant,  being  a  Hebrew^  or  a  Hebreioess,  go  free ; 
that  none  should  serve  himself  of  them,  to  wit  of  a 
Jew,  his  brother/* 

To  this,  agree  both  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah,  using 
the  same  language  in  effect,  every  where  pointing 
out  the  Jew  blood,  which  was  not  to  be  enslaved, 
leaving  the  negro  race  under  the  disabilities  of 
their  doom,  as  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the 
law. 

In  all  these  accounts,  there  is  not  a  word  said 
against  the  Jews  enslaving  their  own  brethren,  if 
they  did  it  according  to  the  letter  of  their  law, 
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and  lor  proper  reasons ;  while,  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  reprobation,  they  do,  as  do  all  the  Scriptures,  con- 
demn and  threaten  every  Jew  with  punishment,  who 
should  dare  to  go  beyond  in  that  matter.  If,  then, 
Isaiah,  nor  none  of  the  prophets  have  abolished  even 
Hebrew  slavery,  as  it  was  ordained  in  their  law,  how 
much  less,  therefore,  have  they  abolished  negro  slav- 
ery, which,  as  well  as  the  other,  was  according  to 
that  law,  the  Hebrew  being  bounded  by  six  years, 
while  the  Hamite  slave  was  a  slave  forever. 

The  uproar,  therefore,  which  abolitionists  make  over 
this  passage  of  Isaiah,  in  favor  of  Canaanitish  or  negro 
slaves,  is  but  an  uproar  and  sophistry,  in  which  they 
extend  the  immunities  of  Hebrew  servants  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  slave,  which  is  false,  and  they 
know  it ;  or,  at  least,  their  leaders  do. 

As  it  respects  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  have  a 
very  singular  account  to  give  in  this  place.  From 
this  account,  it  is  certain  that  he  held  it  to  be  right 
for  the  Jews  to  enslave  any  people  who  were  their 
enemies,  or  who  had  held  them  in  captivity,  whether 
negro  or  red  man.  To  prove  this,  see  Isaiah  xiv,  2, 
as  follows :  "And  the  people  [the  Jews]  shall  take 
them  and  bring  them  to  their  place  [Judea],  and  the 
house  of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the 
Lord  [Judea],  for  servants  and  handmaids:  and  they 
shall  take  them  captives  whose  captives  they  were ; 
they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors." 

In  this  case,  the  people  who  had  held  captive  the 
Jews,  were  the  Chaldeans,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
sooner  or  later,  were  to  be  ruled  over  and  oppressed 
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by  the  Jews,  even  to  personal  slavery.  We  do  not 
notice  this  case  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  negro 
question,  but  merely  to  show,  that  the  views  of  Isaiah 
were  not  so  abhorrent  to  the  slavery  of  men,  who 
were  not  Hebrews,  as  some  seem  to  believe;  but 
shows  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  retributive  judgments 
of  God,  even  to  the  enslaving  of  the  bodies  of  men 
who  had  oppressed  the  Jews,  his  brethren.  If,  then, 
Isaiah  could  thus  approve  of  the  enslaving  of  the  red 
men  of  Babylon,  how  much  more  the  negro  race  of 
that  age,  who  were  denounced  in  the  curse  of  Noah 
and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  Even  the  priests  of  the 
house  of  Aaron — the  very  ministers  of  the  sanctua- 
ry— ^were  allowed,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  have  slaves, 
bought  with  their  money.  See  Levit.  xxii,  1 1 :  "Bm/ 
if  the  priest  buy  any  soul  wUh  his  money j  he  shall 
eat  of  it :"  that  is,  the  slave  thus  bought  might  eat 
of  the  food  of  the  family  of  the  priest.  From  this 
scripture,  it  is  as  clear  as  truth,  that  the  prophets, 
priests,  elders,  kings  and  nobles,  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
were  allowed,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  have  property 
in  man,  the  same  as  they  could  have  property  in  any 
other  thing  or  creature,  providing  they  were  not  of 
the  race  of  their  brethren,  the  Hebrews,  but  of  the 
heathen  of  the  negro  race — as  we  do  not  learn  from 
the  Divine  Oracles,  that  any  other  people  could  be 
lawfully  or  morally  enslaved,  irrespective  of  war  and 
other  contingencies.  But  there  is  another  scripture, 
besides  the  one  we  have  just  replied  to,  in  Isaiah, 
upon  which  abolitionists  claim  the  abolishment  of  ne« 
gro  slavery.  This  scripture  is  found  in  Exod.  xxi, 
16,  and  reads  as  follows :  *'  He  that  steals  a  man  and 
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$etteih  him^  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  handj  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death" 

Does  not  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  says  one,  put 
an  end  to  the  subject?  Does  not  abolitionism  tri- 
umph here?  Is  not  this  enough  to  terrify  any  man, 
who  regards  the  Bible,  from  stealing  away  the  poor 
Africans  from  their  homes  of  happiness  and  peace,  or 
from  purchasing  such  as  are  thus  stolen  from  those 
who  steal,  purchase,  or  capture  them  in  their  own 
country?  We  answer,  no;  as  we  do  not  perceive 
th9>t  this  remark  of  Moses  in  the  law  has  the  least 
possible  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  to  the 
pteaUng,  capturing,  or  enslaving  of  the  negroes  of  Ca- 
naan, or  any  other  country,  that  Moses  referred,  in 
that  passage  of  prohibitory  law.  And,  as  it  respects 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  negro  nations  of  that 
country,  are  we  to  suppose  that  God,  who  was  about 
to  give  the  whole  land  to  the  Hebrews,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  to  ]^ill  and  destroy,  that  they  were  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  them  by  stealth,  as  well  as  by  open 
attack  ?  Should  we  suppose  this,  it  would  be  the 
same  as  to  suppose  the  issuing  of  an  order  to  let  the 
Canaanites  alone,  which  would  defeat  the  very  object 
of  the  war — which  was  the  entire  overthrow  of  all 
those  nations,  seven  in  number,  great  and  powerful, 
far  beyond  the  forces  of  the  Hebrews. 

But,  says  one,  if  the  passage  had  no  allusion  to  ne- 
gro stealing,  to  what,  then,  did  it  allude,  as  intended 
by  Moses,  and  understood  by  the  tribes?  We  an- 
swer, it  was  intended  to  prevent  one  Hebrew  from 
stealing,  capturing  and  selling  another  Hebrew,  Isra- 
elite, or  Jew»  or  causing  any  individual  of  their  na« 
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Hon  to  go  into  captivity  oi  bondage  of  any  kind,  as 
did  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  who  stole  him,  and  then 
sold  him  to  the  IshmaeUtes.  That  the  passage  means 
ihisj  and  nothing  else,  is  shown  and  determined  by 
a  paredld  text  in  the  sa$me  law,  and  on  the  same 
subject  See  Dent  xziv,  7,  as  follows:  ''If  a  man 
be  found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children 
of  Israel^  and  maketh  merchandize  of  him,  or  selleth 
him,  then  that  thief  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put  evil 
away  from  among  you." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  former  passage,  as  explain- 
ed by  the  latter,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  call- 
ed negro  stecUing,  either  in  old  Canaan,  Africa,  at 
any  where  else :  it  referred  wholly,  solely  and  prima- 
rilyj  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  protecting  themselves 
from  themselves,  in  this  particular  matter;  for,  as 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Hebrews  were  very 
much  prone  to  the  stealing  of  men  of  their  own  blood 
and  race,  for  slaves,  and  to  sell  them  to  strangers.  A 
severe  law,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  restrain  them 
from  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  against  themselves. 
But,  if  it  is  still  insisted  upon  by  any  one,  that  the 
first  quoted  passage  on  this  subject  did  relate  to  Cb- 
naanite  men,  as  well  as  to  Hebrew  men,  then  such 
persons  are  compelled  to  believe  that  God  both  al* 
lowed  of  the  destructvm  and  the  protection  of  the 
Ganaanites  at  the  same  time — rather  a  crooked  posi** 
tion  for  a  Hebrew  to  understand  just  then,  when  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  extermination,  as  it  re* 
garded  the  Ganaanites,  commanded  and  directed  by 
God  himself. 

Gould  it  have  been  any  worse  for  a  Hebrew,  at  that 
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time,  to  steal,  take,  capture  and  enslave  a  Canaanite 
negro,  than  it  was  to  kill  him?  To  kill  and  exter- 
minate them,  showing  them  no  mercy,  was  the  direct 
and  pointed  command  of  God,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  Deut.  vii,  2.  Under  so  large  a  license  as  this, 
the  man  is  a  fool  who  will  pretend  that  stealing  and 
enslaving  the  negro  Canaanites  was  prohibited  by 
those  passages,  as  above  presented ;  especially  when 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  Levit.  xxv,  14  46,  directly  and 
pointedly  allowed  the  Hebrews  to  make  bondmen  of 
that  people,  and  to  use  them  as  slaxes  forever. 
To  this  very  law  of  Moses,  which  forbade  aU  He- 
'  brews  stealing  any  individual  of  their  own  race,  St. 
Paul  alludes  in  1  Timothy  i,  10,  where  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  the  law  was  not  made  against  the  righteouai, 
but  against  the  wicked,  men  stealers,  &c.  Now,  if 
we  have  shown,  as  above,  that  the  passage  in  the 
law  of  Moses  extended  no  further  than  to  the  prohib- 
ition of  Hebrews  stealing  persons  of  their  own  blood 
or  race,  as  included  in  the  twelve  tribes,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  meant  any  thing 
more,  as  there  was  no  other  law  for  him  to  allude  to, 
as  extant,  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  and  when  he 
made  the  remark  about  man  stealing. 


the  intent  of  the  law  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  St.  Paul 
has  said,  Romans  xiii,  8,  and  Gal.  v,  14,  that  love  to 
our  neighbor  isthe/MZ/H/ing-of  the  law;  how,  there- 
fore, can  any  one  love,  in  the  true  and  holy  sense  of 
the  word,  who  enslaves  a  black  man.  This  is  an- 
swered as  follows:  "God  having  judicially  appoint- 
ed that  race  to  servitude,  the  law  of  love  cannot  ab- 
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But,  says  one,  to  enslave  a  negro  man  is  against 
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rogate  it,  any  more  than  the  law  of  love  can  abrogate 
several  other  particulars  of  judicial  appointment 
Such  as,  it  is  appointed  unto  men  that  they  should 
die;  the  woman  was  condenmed  to  be  ruled  over  by 
her  husband ;  the  earth  was  cursed,  in  relation  to  its 
fruitfulness ;  the  wicked  dead  are  sent  to  hell ;  the 
earth  is  doomed  to  be  burnt  up ;  and  many  more 
things  which  might  be  adduced  as  being  determined 
judicially ;  all  of  which  the  law  of  love  cannot  reach 
nor  abrogate.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  urge  an  argu- 
ment on  such  ground  as  that :  for  God's  determina 
tions  and  decrees  are  not  frustrated  by  his  benevo 
lence,  else  there  were  an  end  to  his  government.  To 
strengthen  this  position,  if  need  be,  we  may  mention 
that  Abraham^  Job,  Lot,  and  thousands  of  the  holy 
men  of  old,  as  well  as  modern,  had  vast  multitudes 
of  black  slaves.  Were  none  of  these  lovers  of  God 
and  their  neighbors,  in  the  true  and  holy  sense  of  the 
word? 

At  the  time  Moses  wrote  the  famous  passage  of 
Deut.  xxiv,  7,  saying  to  the  Hebrews,  that  if  any  man 
among  them  was  found  out  in  having  stolen  any  of 
their  brethren,  the  Israelites,  and  of  having  sold  them, 
that  such  a  one  should  be  put  to  death.  What  a 
pity  it  isj  that  there  was  not,  at  the  time,  a  thorough- 
going abolitionist  at  the  elbow  of  Moses,  to  have  just 
popped  tlie  idea  respecting  the  strict  necessity  there 
was,  of  inserting  simply  a  word  or  two  in  favor  of 
the  negroes,  and  to  read  as  follows :  If  any  man  be 
found  stealing  any  black  or  negro  person  of  the  race 
of  Ham,  whom  Noah  cursed,  from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  maketh  merchandize  of  them| 
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then  that  thief  should  be  put  to  death*  Such  a  clauas 
would  have  done  the  business  exactly.  Oh,  what  a 
pity !  what  a  pity  that  abolitionism  could  not  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  councils  of  Heaven  about  that 
time,  as  well  as  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Philemon  and 
Timothy  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  But  thera 
is  still  another  passage  of  Holy  Writ  to  be  examined, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  make  pointedly  against 
the  doctrine  of  enslaving  the  blacks,  and  is  quoted 
triumphantly  by  abolitionists,  as  of  sufficient  weight 
and  authority  to  crush  and  abolish  forever,  a  belief 
in  the  propriety  and  rectitude  of  compelling  the  servi- 
tude of  the  negro  race,  as  being  founded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  found  in  Rev.  xviii,  13, 
and  accuses  some  combination  or  anti-Christian  es- 
tablishment, called  "Babylon  the  Great,"  of  deal- 
ing in  slaves  and  the  sotils  of  men,  which  crime,  to- 
gether with  others,  called  for  the  wrath  of  God  to  be 
poured  out  upon  it.  But  it  is  our  opinion,  that  this 
passage  of  Scripture  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery,  in  the  literal  and  personal  sense 
of  the  word,  than  the  other  passages  of  the  Bible  al- 
ready alluded  to,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  some 
great  combination  of  men,  called  ^^ Babylon  thegreat^^ 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  did  actually 
deal  in  slaves,  which  we  believe  will  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  make  out. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  power,  which  is 
called  by  St.  John,  "Babylon  the  great,^^  is  to  be  im- 
derstood  spiritually,  and  as  characterizing,  by  the 
apirit  of  prophesy,  some  dreadful  heresy  or  anti<* 
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Ghristiaii  combination,  which  was  to  arise  in  the 
world.  This  Babylon  is  many  times  referred  to  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  as  in  chapters  xiv,  8,  xviii, 
1,  zvi,  19,  and  is,  doubtless,  the  same  power  which  is 
called,  Rev.  xi,  8,  Sodom  and  Egypt,  and  Bev.  xvii, 
5,  "Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations  of  the  earth;"  and  by  St.  Paul,  2 
Thes.  ii,  "  TTuU  man  of  ain,"  who  should  wonderful- 
ly exalt  himself  by  lying  wonders,  and  should  sit  in 
the  temple  of  God — the  church — showing  himself  that 
be  is  God:  who  this  dreadful  power  was,  the  reader 
may  easily  conjecture. 

Now,  this  is  the  power,  therefore,  who  is  accused 
of  dealing  in  slaves — not  literally,  but  spiritually — in 
misleading  the  mind,  and,  of  necessity,  the  body,  in 
matters  of  religious /at/A. 

That  scripture,  therefore,  no  doubt,  should  be  un- 
derstood, not  of  slavery  in  (he  common  sense  of  tha 
word,  but  rather  of  its  moral,  spiritual  and  religious 
meaning,  as  operating  on  the  minds  of  men  adherent 
to  this  "great  Babylon"  combination,  who  practiced 
deceit,  ecclesiastical  conjurations,  &c.,  so  that  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  were  thereby  sold  to  the 
devil,  in  leading  them  from  the  paths  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  in  relation  to  love  and  obedience  to 
God  and  his  commandments. 

This  is  the  way,  as  we  believe,  this  "great  BtAy' 
Ion"  dealt  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Scriptures  to  speak  of  great  offend- 
ers as  having  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  many  others.  After  the 
same  manner  of  reasoning,  therefore,  aa  it  respects 
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this  ^^ great  Babylon^^^  who  dealt  in  slaves  and  the 
souls  of  men,  it  is  to  be  understood,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  her  membership,  who 
she  had  bought  with  her  religious  merchandize,  as 
specified  in  that  chapter,  namely,  the  18th  of  Reve- 
lation. 

On  that  account,  the  wrath  of  God  was  to  be  pour- 
ed out  on  this  ^^ great  Babylon" namely,  for  enslav- 
ing the  souls,  and,  of  necessity,  the  bodies  of  men, 
holding  them  under  command,  to  do  the  bidding  of 
this  ^^  great  Babylon"  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
thereby  affecting  the  real  and  more  valuable  liberties 
of  both  soul  and  body,  in  time  and  eternity. 

We  are  compelled  to  take  this  course  of  explaining 
that  text  of  St.  John,  lest  we  should  be  found  arraign- 
ing two  writers  of  the  New  Testament  against  each 
other  on  the  same  subject,  namely,  of  negro  slavery ; 
for  St.  John  knew  full  well  all  that  St.  Paul  had  said 
on  that  subject. 

Thus,  we  think,  we  have  rescued  that  passage  of 
the  Revelator,  as  well  as  the  text  of  Isaiah,  out  of  the 
hands  of  abolitionists,  who,  by  subverting  them  from 
their  true  and  original  meaning,  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear  th£|,t  the  Scriptures  have  long  ago  abolished 
negro  sldvery,  which  is  false,  either  in  so  many  words^ 
or  in  spirit. 

But  abolitionists  advance  other  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions, besides  wresting  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject 
of  negro  servitude,  which  they  publish  to  the  world 
in  their  harangues,  books,  papers  and  pamphlets,  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  minds  of  men  on  the  subject  at 
issue.    They  say  that  the  principle  of  enslaving 
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black  men,  whether  done  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  "  is  a  system  of  unlimited 
spiritual  despotism,  and  places  masters  in  the  seat 
of  God|  or  rather  above  God,  in  respect  to  the  slaves 
mider  their  control.  It  is  (they  say)  contrary  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  over  each  and  every  individual, 
who  is  held  as  a  slave.  It  does  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  slave  to  obey  God — ^to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience — to  fulfill  the  station  of  a  mor- 
al being — ^to  act  as  a  free  agent,  accountable  to  tho 
Judge  and  Father  of  all — ^to  the  Supreme  God,  who 
says,  all  souls  are  mine — the  slave  system  in  effect, 
says,  this  soul  is  mincy  not  thine ;  it  belongs  to  an 
earthly  master,  and  thou,  its  creator,  hast  no  right  to 
command  its  obedience."  For  all  this,  see  ^^Priend 
of  Man^^  a  paper  dated  Jan.  16,  1839,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

On  the  whole  face  of  the  above  charge,  not  only 
against  American  slavery,  but  slavery  in  any  coun- 
try or  age,  it  is  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  blow  falls 
.as  heavily  on  the  institutions  of  Moses,  the  practice 
of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  elders,  kings  and  people, 
-  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Christian  church  also, 
even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  it  is  intended  to 
fall  on  American  slavery — the  principle  being  the 
chief  thing  aimed  at. 

For  if  the  law  of  that  great  legislator,  Moses,  allow- 
ed of  the  enslaving  of  the  Canaanites  for  life^  and 
also  during  all  their  generations — which  we  have 
shown  was  a  fact — then  all  the  Hebrews,  the  patri- 
archs, Jews  and  prophets,  who  acted  on  that  law,  are, 
by  abolitionists,  made  to  have  been  as  bad  as  tjiey 
say  American  slaveholders  are^  placing  them  all  in 
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one  company,  and  denouncing  them  as  a  set  of  Til* 
lains,  fit  only  for  the  lowest  abodes  of  damnation  it- 
eel  £  For,  abolitionists  condemn  slavery  of  every 
grade  and  description,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in 
all  times,  ages  and  nations^  let  it  have  been  practiced 
or  sanctioned  by  whomsoever  it  may  have  been — and 
this  they  do  in  the  very  face  of  God,  who,  through 
Noah,  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  law,  did  not  only 
allow  of  restrictive  slavery,  in  relation  to  the  He- 
brews, but  also  o(  irrestrictive  slavery,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  race  of  Ham,  throughout  all  ages,  or  to  the 
end  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth. 

But,  abolitionists,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  of 
Bible  slavery,  as  recognized  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
applied  to  the  negro  race,  have  argued  much,  and 
labored  hard  to  show  that  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
bought  by  the  Hebrews  for  bondmen  and  bondmaidS| 
always  bought  them  of  themselves,  and  never  of  an- 
other, as  if  they  were  the  property  of  somebody  be- 
sides themselves,  and  with  this  they  find  no  fault, 
being  perfectly  contented  with  the  idea  that  a  negro 
Canaanite,  should,  if  he  liked,  ^e/ZAtm^//*— that  was 
all  right. 

But  this  idea,  we  consider  a  most  singular  position 
for  an  abolitionist  to  take,  as  they  pronounce  all  kinds 
of  slavery  and  slave  selling  or  buying  most  cursed, 
and  without  authority,  either  from  God  or  man ;  and 
yet  a  man  may  sell  hifnself,  even  for  life.  How  is 
this  ?  Is  there  no  paradox  here  ?  If  a  man  sells  him- 
self, is  he  not  sold?  Is  he  not  as  much  a  slave  as  if 
somebody  else  sold  him  ?  This  position  of  abolition- 
ists, which,  by  a  strange  refinement,  struggles  to  get 
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rid  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  of  Moses,  about  He- 
brews being  allowed  to  buy  slaves  of  the  heathen 
round  about  them,  establishes  the  very  thing  they 
are  trjring  to  annihilate,  which  is  n^ro  slavery ;  for, 
if  the  Canaanites  could,  without  sin,  sell  themselves 
for  bondmen,  then,  the  Canaanites  sold  slaves  and 
the  Hebrews  bought  them,  the  persons  wlio  did  it 
making  no  difference  as  to  the  principle  of  the  act ; 
it  was  the  thing  done^  which  made  out  the  fact,  not 
the  modus  operandi;  so  that  even  this  very  curious 
refinement  of  abolitionists,  on  the  meaning  of  that 
trait  in  the  law  of  Moses,  has  not  rescued  the  point 
at  issue  from  the  hand  of  those  who  believe  the  Bible 
sanctions  the  unqualified  servitude  of  the  negro  race, 
but  establishes  it. 

But  this  position  of  abolitionists  is  but  a  fiction, 
a  mere  ruse^  which,  at  once,  can  be  shown  to  be 
nothing  else,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  itself,  on  this 
very  subject,  and  points  out  the  children^  or  the  in<* 
fants  of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  objects  of  Hebrew 
slave  purchasers.  See  Levit.  xxv,  45,  which  reads 
as  follows :  **  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  you 
buy  [bondmen],  and  of  their  families  that  are  with 
you,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.''  If,  then,  it 
were  the  children  the  Hebrews  were  to  buy  of  the 
Canaanites,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  children  had 
either  the  right  or  the  ability  to  sell  themselves?  Is 
it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  parents 
of  such  children  were  resorted  to  in  such  cases?  As 
to  the  policy  of  such  a  regulation  of  Moses,  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  slaves,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance 
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tanchildmi  could  be  more  easily  managed, and  bron^ 
up  to  tlio  liking  of  the  master  than  could  ifae  adnhL 
A  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  to  ran  a vay  mnld 
bo  much  lessened  by  the  process  of 
and  a  natural  love  of  those  who  supplied  their 

But,  says  one,  if  the  Canaanites  were  given  to  be 
<Iestroyod  by  the  Hebrews,  even  to  entire  extezxnxnR- 
ation,  how  is  it  that  Moses  should  say,  in  the  lav, 
any  thint;  about  buying  their  children  for  slaves,  9»- 
in^  thry  could  go  and  take  as  many  as  they  wanted 
by  force,  just  when  thoy  would?  We  answer  this, 
by  saying  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  fully  obey  die 
conunands  of  Moses  on  this  subject  as  they  should 
have  done;  on  which  account,  there  were,  alwayi^ 
during  the  whole  reign  of  the  Jews  in  that  conntzy, 
many  of  (ho  ("anaanite  tribes  living  among  theoSi 
with  whom  tho  Jews  were  not  always  at  war.  Now, 
in  a  cas(^  like  Mt.v,  if  the  Hebrews  wanted  slaves  of 
the  perpetual  bondnuin  character,  they  would  rather, 
no  doubt,  go  and  buy  them  of  such  as  had  them  to 
sell  in  a  peaceable  way. 

With  a  view  to  such  circumstances,  Moses  directed 
(hem  to  buy  the  children  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
among  the  Hebrews  there  were  always  found  parents 
in  abundance  of  the  negro  race,  who  would  sell  their 
children  for  slaves,  as  readily  as  they  do  now  in  Af- 
rica. There  can  Iw  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  the  He- 
brews, many  of  ihom  under  the  sanction  of  that 
clause  of  the  law  of  Mosos,  got  their  living  by  thus 
buying  children,  and  soiling  them  again  in  Judea 
and  elsewhere;  for,  let  it  bo  observed,  that  this  law 
IS  not  qualified,  as  to  its  extent^  in  carrying  on  the 
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traffic.  Then,  again,  there  were,  no  doubt,  thousands 
of  opportunities  for  the  Hebrews,  who  wanted  slaves 
of  the  negro  character,  to  buy  them  of  Hebrews  trho 
had  more  than  they  wanted,  of  such  as  were  born 
in  their  own  families,  of  parents  who  had  been  ta- 
ken prisoners  in  the  wars  of  the  country,  between 
the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews. 

From  these  views,  we  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Hebrews  procuring  as  many  slaves  as 
they  wanted,  without  raising  a  hostile  troop,  carrying 
ropes,  and  rushing  upon  the  Canaanite  families,  in 
tunes  of  peace,  to  get  bondmen  of  ttiis  description, 
as  there  was,  doubtless,  an  abundance  of  them  bom 
continually,  throughout  all  their  tribes,  of  such  as 
were  already  slaves,  and  had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrews'  conquest  of  the  country,  who 
had  been  held  as  perpetual  bondmen  in  virtue  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  said  that  they  should  be  for  a 
possession  for  them  and  their  children  forever.  But 
in  relation  to  the  charge  of  abolitionists,  that  Ameri- 
can  slavery  is  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism,  it  is 
not  true,  on  account  of  the  thing  being  impossible 
and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  as  a 
master  can  have  no  power  over  the  volitions  of  the 
spirit.  Power  or  dominion  over  the  soul  of  a  slave, 
beyond  the  mere  commands  of  a  master,  in  matters 
of  labor,  was  never  desired  by  any  slaveholder,  as 
thonght,  mind  or  spirit,  cannot  perform  manual  labor, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  of  a  slave,  and  this  the 
body  must  perform,  if  it  is  performed  at  all.  It  is 
true, however,  that  the  mind  can  be  persecuted,  abused, 
grieved  and  distressed,  and  that  mind  retain  its  free- 
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dom  of  range  and  action,  loving,  hating  and  believing 
as  it  will  J  after  all. 

The  charge,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  slav- 
ery, is  a  principle  which  aims  at  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  God  over  the  human  soul,  is  as  false  as  it 
is  monstrous  and  impossible.  God,  who  created  the 
African  race,  and,  in  their  formation,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  appointed  them  to  slavery  and  servitude, 
would  not  have  implanted  in  the  desire  of  the  other 
races  who  are  allowed  to  enslave  them,  such  an  ene- 
my to  his  sovereignty^  as  a  desire  to  enslave  the  soul^ 
and  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  as  abo- 
litionists say  slavery  does;  this,  God  has  never  done; 
neither  was  it  ever  desired  by  any  man  who  has 
owned  a  slave;  as  an  acquirement  of  such  a  de- 
scription, could  be  of  no  earthly  service  to  any  one. 

Was  the  spirit  or  desire  which  prompted  Abrahami 
Lot,  Job,  Moses  and  Washington,  with  millions  of 
other  good  men,  in  those  ages  as  well  as  in  America, 
to  have  slaves  or  bondmen,  as  a  possession,  which 
they  bought  with  their  money,  a  spirit  which  aimed 
at  the  usurpation  of  God's  government  over  the  souls 
of  such  bondmen — we  are  compelled  to  say  tw,  or 
such  a  permit  would  never  have  been  found  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  nor  the  practice  passed  by  without  re- 
proof in  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  no  such  law  in  the  codes  of  the  slave 
holding  states,  that  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  souls^ 
minds  or  spirits  of  the  slaves,  as  relates  to  the  coer- 
sion  of  that  free  principle.  The  charge,  therefore^ 
as  advanced  by  abolitionists  against  the  slavery  sys- 
tem, is  but  a  flare  up — a  flourish  extra,  a  mere  scin* 
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tillation  of  a  fiery  pen,  as  wielded  by  some  extraor- 
dinary spasm  of  eloquence.  If  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  slave-holding  states  are  so  framed  as  to  incapac- 
itate the  slaves,  in  relation  to  proper  marriages,  and 
thus  prevent  a  state  of  things  highly  beneficial  to 
all  orders  of  society,  they  ought  to  be  abolished  and 
others  enacted  in  their  place,  compelling  such  mar- 
riages as  love  or  fancy  among  the  slaves  might  dictate, 
however  much  their  lewd  propensities  might  contra- 
dict; surely,  a  course  like  this,  were  better,  far,  for 
the  interests  of  masters,  as  well  as  slaves,  than  pro- 
miscuous intercourse. 

If  God  has  placed  the  negro  race  under  servitude, 
that  is  of  itself  degrading  enough,  without  any  ad- 
ditional circumstances  of  shame ;  and,  therefore,  all 
slaveholders  ought  to  practice  the  thing  in  an  order- 
ly and  decent  manner,  exalting  the  slave  as  a  slave, 
to  aid  him  all  that  is  needful  in  an  honorable  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  toward  masters,  his  family, 
friends,  kindred  and  his  God.  Slavery,  conducted 
thus  toward  the  negro  race,  would  not  be  sinful ;  be- 
cause God,  in  his  providence,  has  appointed  the 
white  man  to  be  a  guardian  over  the  blacks,  in  the 
characters  of  masters,  for  their  good  and  not  their 
injury. 

As  to  the  charge  of  abolitionists,  who  accuse  slav- 
ery of  incapacitating  slaves  to  marry  among  them- 
selves, is  shown  not  to  be  true,  from  the  genius,  design 
and  chastity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  abhored  all 
whoredom  and  libertinism.  Of  necessity,  therefolne, 
slaves  among  the  Hebrews,  if  they  would  delight 
in  each  others  company,  as  males  and  females,  they 
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must  have  been  married,  or  the  curse  of  GSod  woidi 
have  been  upon  the  whole  twelve  tribes.  See  Dent 
zxii,  20|  21,  and  zxiii,  17,  IS,  where  it  is  seen  bov 
very  severe  the  law  was  against  all  offenders  of  a 
lewd  description  among  the  Hebrews;  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of 
their  bondmen  and  bond  maids  in  this  particular? 
Consequently,  marriages  must  have  taken  place  as 
much  among  their  slaves  as  among  the  Jews,  their 
masters. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  fine  spun 
goods  and  chattel  arguments  of  abolitionists,  that  m 
state  of  slavery  does  not  essentially  affect  the  mar- 
riages of  slaves  among  themselves,  as  if  slaves  in  con* 
sequence  of  slavery,  are,  in  all  respects,  really  and 
bona  fid^  metamorphosed  from  human  beings  into 
some  kind  of  implement,  as  an  axe,  a  rake,  or  a  wag^ 
on,  which  have  neither  passions  nor  souls.  As  to 
the  famous  passage  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  reads,  that  it  was  held  by  the 
powers  of  that  Constitution,  that  all  men  are  bom 
^^free  and  equal^  we  have  not  a  thought  that  any  al- 
lusion was  had,  by  that  phraseology,  to  negro  slav- 
ery, more  than  to  men  in  the  moon.  The  whole 
and  only  allusion,  was  to  the  titled  dignitaries  and 
nobility  of  monarchical  governments,  which  enforced 
upon  subjects  and  mankind,  the  hateful  idea  of  mas* 
ier  and  vassal,  lord  and  sej'f^  plebeian  and  patrician, 
which  distinction,  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  was  abhorrent  to  all  their  views  of  po- 
litical liberty.  If  this  was  not  so,  and  that  clause 
had  the  negro's  case  in  its  eye,  as  well  as  the  above. 
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A  is  extremely  singular,  that,  in  the  whole  instrument, 
the  race  is  not  mentioned,  nor  their  condition  of  slay- 


Having  shown,  in  this  section,  that  Isaiah  did  not 
abolish  Canaanitish  or  negro  slavery,  and  that  the 
passage  against  man-stealing  did  not  relate  to  any 
people  except  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  that  slavery 
does  not  incapacitate  slaves  as  to  lawful  marriages, 
with  many  other  matters,  we  next  proceed  to  an  ex- 
amination of  various  notions  and  opinions  of  aboli- 
tionists, which,  as  we  apprehend,  arc  miserably  out 
of  the  way. 


Thasi  from  Iiaiah'f  pan,  in  word  or  deed. 
The  negrroet  of  that  time  vera  nerer  freed : 
The  cane  of  Noah,  stood  e'en  then  in  force 
As  did  the  Imw,  together  with  that  enne. 
No  man  had  dar'd  to  daah  the  aacred  page. 
With  change  of  pnrpoae  in  that  ancient  aga, 
As  fearless  men  do  now,  who  wish  to  oee 
Matationi  where  the  truth  shoold  otmt  bt. 
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A  farther  exhibition  of  the  opiDions  and  doings  of  abolitionists  ia 
America — Conseqaences,  if  they  carry  their  plans  into  effect— 
Sympmthy  is  the  lever  by  which  they  operate— Men  should  be- 
ware how  they  array  themselves  against  the  decrees  of  God— 
Myiterious  providences  of  God  toward  man — Proposal  to  aboli- 
tionists, by  the  author,  to  assail  other  mysterious  providences  of 
God,  as  well  as  the  one  which  respects  negro  servitude^Recklesa 
opinions  of  abolitionists  respecting  the  southern  nfntts  Rffrcti 
of  freeing  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  India  Islands — Effecta, 
were  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states  freed  all  at  once— Proofs 
respecting  the  insincerity  of  English  philanthropy  toward  enslaved 
negroes,  and  of  their  non-reliance  upon  the  labor  of  freed  slaves— 
Proofs  of  a  suspicion  that  English  vessels  are  now  engaged  in 
getting  slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  formerly — Conse- 
quences,  should  the  Union  become  divided  on  the  slave  question- 
Great  possessions  and  power  of  the  English  all  round  America — 
Their  designs — Intended  possession  of  the  Oregon  territory — Cru- 
elties of  the  English  in  India,  where  they  have  conquered — Co- 
alescing of  American  abolitionists  with  the  English,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  negro  slavery,  as  shown  in  their  speeches  in 
London,  with  many  other  matters. 

On  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  abolitionists  have 
said  and  done  much  in  America,  to  raise  a  tumult 
among  the  people ;  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  re- 
sorting, like  hackneyed  pohticians,  to  all  kinds  of  ex- 
travagant arguments,  positions  and  stories,  with  the 
view  of  winning  their  way  to  political  power  in  the 
country.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  if  ever 
it  can  be,  we  will  venture  to  foretell  that  the  Union 
will  be  two  distinct  governments.    The  southern 
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States  are  determined  to  hold  the  rights  granted  to 
them  in  the  great  compact  of  the  Constitution,  with 
respect  to  negro  slavery,  as  in  this  right  they  feel,  to 
a  man,  that  their  happiness  and  security,  as  to  wealth 
and  its  resources,  depend;  for  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out thisj  to  cultivate  the  country:  any  and  all  ad- 
vances, therefore,  of  the  North,  to  meddle  with  that 
subject,  will  be  repelled  with  anger  and  violence — ^the 
natural  result  of  encroachments  upon  the  resources 
of  any  people.  If,  therefore,  abolitionism  is  persisted 
in,  there  will  arise  a  division  of  the  states,  as  siure  as 
effect  will  follow  its  cause,  with  all  the  honors  of  such 
an  event. 

The  great  le^r  by  which  abolitionists  operate,  is 
that  of  a  pretended  sympathy  for  the  negro  race,  in 
their  condition  of  slavery,  causing  the  people  who 
hear  them  to  take  for  granted,  as  truth,  all  the  horri- 
ble stories  of  atrocities  and  crimes,  perpetrated  by 
southern  planters,  committed  on  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  their  slaves.  No  matter  whether  the  revolting 
stories  are  true  or  false ;  so  long  as  they  can  get  them 
to  be  believed,  they  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as 
well.  Men  should  beware  how  they  enter  the  list 
against  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  on  any  subject,  and 
contend  about  its  judgments,  marshaling  their  elo- 
quence and  intrigues  in  battle  array  against  them,  if 
such  judgments  or  decrees  happen  not  to  suit  the 
views  of  discontented  and  designing  men,  who  would 
lead  a  well  meaning  public  as  they  list,  with  no  oth- 
er views  than  the  exaltation  of  themselves  to  public 
place  and  power.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished, 
if  such  a  thing  can  ever  happen,  the  great  sympar 
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thetic  impetus  by  which  the  machine  now  is  moving, 
will  cease  to  exist,  passing  away  hke  the  fogs  of  the 
night,  leaving  the  negro  race  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves as  heretofore.  Thus  will  end  the  mooted  sub- 
ject of  negro  excellencies;  the  men  who  now  admire 
the  race,  and  sec  in  them  the  germs  of  prodigious 
mental  powers,  will  not  be  found,  as  other  business 
than  the  exaltation  of  a  people,  upon  whom  God  has 
passed  his  decree  of  servitude  and  inferiority,  secured 
in  the  imbecilities  of  their  very  natures. 

Suppose  the  negroes  in  the  southern  states  were  all 
set  free ;  would  the  southern  and  tropical  coimtries 
get  their  plantations  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 
oranges,  rice  and  sugar  cultivated?  The  whites  can 
not  labor  effectually  in  those  countries,  as  they  can 
in  the  North,  but  the  negro  man  is  created  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resist,  or  rather  to  agree  with,  the  heat, 
fogs  and  dews  of  that  atmosphere,  so  that  he  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  it,  as  are  the  whites. 

There  is  no  system  but  that  of  compulsory  servi- 
tude, by  which  this  labor,  on  which  so  much  depends, 
can  be  done ;  for  if  it  is  left  to  the  free  will  or  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  blacks,  there  could  never  be  any  cer- 
tainty, as  instances  of  freed  blacks  in  the  English 
West  India  Islands  refusing  to  work,  has  oilen  oc- 
curred, and  this  even  among  the  better  sort,  such  aa 
were  members  of  religious  societies.  If,  therefore, 
these  occurrences  take  place  among  the  better  sort  of 
blacks,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  those  of  a 
more  improvident  turn  of  mind,  such  as  is  the  great 
mass.  On  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  says  Barclay 
on  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  pages  8, 137',  350, 357, 
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once  justly  termed  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  cultiva- 
tion has  nearly  ceased,  the  exportable  commodities 
having  dwindled  down  from  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  tons,  to  little  more  than  sevenieen 
thousand.  President  Boyer,  of  St.  Domingo,  offered 
to  the  free  negroes  of  America,  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber, to  give  them  land  in  the  island,  if  they  would 
coAe  and  live  there  and  work  the  land.  But  when 
they  had  seen  the  country,  and  the  people  of  their 
own  race,  they  were  glad  to  return  to  America,  as 
bad  as  their  condition  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
United  States,  which  they  preferred  to  all  the  mighty 
privileges  of  Hayti,  under  a  black  president  or  king. 

Barclay  further  states,  that  the  case  of  the  Mar 
roons  in  Jamaica  is  no  better,  showing  how  little  the 
possession  of  mere  freedom  betters  the  negro's  condi- 
tion. They  have  been  free  ever  since  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  island.  Have  they,  inquires 
•Barclay,  become  more  civilized, or  more  industrious? 
Every  one  knows  they  have  not.  The  men  continue 
to  roam  half  naked  in  the  woods,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, compelling  their  women  to  do  the  work,  entire- 
ly disregarding  all  the  conveniences  of  industrious 
life,  choosing  rather  to  be  thus  wretched  tlian  to  la- 
bor. This  is  exactly  the  character  of  their  brethren^ 
the  Hottentots,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Africa,  who  are 
so  lazy  and  improvident,  says  Damberger,  the  trav- 
eler, Vol.  I,  page  57,  that  they  will  nearly  starve  be- 
fore they  will  even  fish  or  hunt,  preferring  to  wander 
in  the  woods,  living  on  berries  and  roots. 

With  this  view,  it  would  be  national  madness  to 
emancipate  the  southern  blacks ;  besides,  the  irrepaia- 
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ble  injury  to  the  very  negroes  themselves,  in  casting 
their  myriads — poor,  ignorant,  helpless  and  naked — 
upon  imbecile  resources,  placing  them  in  a  condition 
favorable  to  immediate  destruction.  The  slaves  oi 
the  southern  states,  it  is  said,  amount  to  more  than 
three  millions.  Were  this  almost  countless  host  set 
free  to-day^  who  can  calculate  the  horrible  mischief 
and  ruin  that  would  follow,  not  only  to  the  white 
population,  but  to  the  blacks  also?  On  the  first  night 
of  the  day  of  their  emancipation,  there  would  be  heard 
over  the  entire  land,  the  bleat  and  bellowing  of  flocks 
and  herds — fires  would  be  seen  in  all  directions,  by 
which  their  cooking  in  the  open  air  would  be  carried 
on.  All  this  would  be  foreseen  by  the  calculating 
whites,  who  would  be  prepared  with  guns  and  de- 
fensive arms,  when  murders  and  strife  would  rage  in 
all  directions.  What  next  ?  The  military  would  be 
put  in  requisition,  when  the  work  of  death  and 
slaughter  would  go  on  like  a  fire  in  the  wilderness, 
over  the  entire  southern  states.  The  negroes  would 
now  become  the  objects  of  terror  and  midnight  dread 
to  houses  in  remote  and  unprotected  places.  Prison- 
ers would  be  taken  in  multitudes,  who  would  be 
shot  down  or  hanged  without  judge  or  jury.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  the  negroes  would  take  to  the  woods 
and  caves  of  the  mountains,  and  the  morasses  of  the 
lower  lands,  from  whence  sallying  forth  in  different 
portions  of  the  country,  as  they  should  be  impelled 
by  hunger,  revenge,  or  love  of  violence  and  robberies, 
perpetrating  deeds  of  horror  and  crime  every  where. 
To  head  and  lead  them  on,  there  would  not  be  want- 
ing base  white  men,  who,  to  profit  by  the  times,  would 
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furnish  arms  and  provisions,  exciting  the  wrath  of 
the  blacks,  on  account  of  their  former  slavery  and 
present  trouble. 

But,  says  one — an  abolitionist — all  this,  as  above, 
is  but  conjecture — a  mere  fiction — ^which  supposes 
that  the  negroes  would  not  be  willing  to  labor  on  the 
southern  plantations,  were  they  emancipated.  But 
experience^  in  all  cases  where  the  thing  has  b^cn  tried, 
proves  that  the  conjecture  is  true,  in  a  great  measure, 
and,  besides  that,  they  manifest  no  such  emotion  as 
graiitude  on  such  occasions.  An  exhibition  of  their 
feelings,  when  set  free,  is  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  white 
owners  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  who,  when  the 
French  National  Assembly,  1791,  decreed  that  all 
the  negroes  of  that  island  were  free  and  equal  with 
the  whites,  they  immediately  butchered  the  whole 
population. — Butler'' s  History  of  ths  United  StcUes^ 
Vol.  Ill,  page  392. 

This  was  one  of  the  wild,  deluded  and  mad  de- 
crees of  the  horrible  French  revolution,  which  had 
for  one  of  its  immediate  effects,  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  white  population  of  St.  Domingo,  in  which 
neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  from  the  dagger. 
The  women  were  violated  of  all  ages,  and  then  killed, 
so  great  was  the  hatred  and  violence  of  the  freed 
blacks.  Were  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  great 
South,  in  setting  the  slaves  all  free  at  once,  there 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  follow  a  tragedy  of  the  same 
description,  as  there  is  no  natural  love  between  the 
races,  especially  when  the  negro  is  made  free  and 
equal.  In  this  particular,  the  abolitionists  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  their  doctrine  of  an  immediate  and  simultane- 
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ous  emancipation  of  the  negroes  of  all  the  sonthem 
states,  are  as  far  out  of  the  way,  as  were  the  furious 
mobs  of  the  Frcnqh  revolution,  who  could  not  see  the 
difference  there  is  between  black  and  white.  Were 
the  three  and  a  half  million  of  slaves  of  the  South 
set  free,  and  were  they,  to  a  man,  to  manifest  no 
hostile  feelings,  yet,  how  could  they  be  saved  from 
becoming  paupers  over  the  whole  of  those  countries, 
seeing  they  have  no  land  or  means  of  support?  Their 
natural  improvidence  of  mind  is  well  known  to  all; 
on  which  account  they  would,  as  to  the  great  mass, 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  whites  as  legal  paupers, 
unless  they  were  compelled  to  labor,  to  prevent  such 
a  result,  which  compulsion  would  be  but  a  renewal 
of  slavery,  were  it  resorted  to.  Perfect  and  unquali- 
fied liberty,  extended  to  the  slaves  of  the  whole  South, 
would  be  the  certain  ruin,  not  only  to  the  great  ne- 
gro population,  but  of  the  whites  also,  as  the  requir- 
ed labor  would  not  be  performed ;  and  yet  the  blacks 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  the  whites,  who  would 
soon  have  nothing  to  do  it  with,  as  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  slave  states  depends  on  agriculture  alone. 

The  interference  of  the  northern  states  with  the 
slave  question,  as  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  is  a 
most  unwarrantable  violation  of  state  rij^hts,  inas- 
much as  the  slave  system,  as  practiced  in  the  South, 
is  no  injury  to  the  North,  but  rather  of  immense  good, 
as  shown  in  the  production  of  tropical  commodities ; 
in  which  fact  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  regions  of  the  Union  are  blended  in  one.  He, 
therefore,  who  favors  the  interruption  of  state  rights 
granted  in  the  great  compact,  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
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stitution,  is  a  disorganizer^  and  is  blind  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  family  of  the  Union,  therein  agree- 
ing with  the  bitt^rest  enemy  (the  EInglish  govern- 
ment) America  has  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
who  are  ever  aiming  to  cripple  the  commerce  and 
productions  of  this  comitry,  in  order  to  favor  that  of 
their  own.  In  agreement  with  this  disorganizing 
spirit,  there  is,  at  this  moment,  existing  a  powerful 
combination  of  abolitionists,  who  have  formed  a  mul- 
titude of  lines  or  routes^  by  which  runaway  slaves 
are  enabled  to  mf>.ke  their  escape  from  the  respective 
states  bordering  on  the  North.  These  men  furnish 
money,  horses,  and  all  necessary  aids  for  the  escape 
of  runaways,  giving  them  countenance  and  support 
in  their  houses,  until  they  can  reach  the  Canadas; 
thus  coalescing  with  the  British  in  robbing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  South  of  their  property,  as  recognized  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  States. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  men,  who  not  only 
violate  the  ceded  and  acknowledged  right  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  but  are  also  united  with  an 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Union,  in  disturbing  and  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  coun 
try? 

In  pursuance  of  this  kind  of  violence  and  outrage 
upon  the  feelings  and  lawful  interests  of  the  public, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1843,  have  passed 
a  laWj  that  no  difference  shall  be  made  by  the  agents 
of  steam  cars  on  the  railroads  of  that  State,  between 
black  and  white  \)SLSsengeT8\  in  this  way  compelling 
citizens  of  their  own  state,  and  those  of  the  others, 
as  well  as  foreigners,  to  mingle  and  associate  with 
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blacks,  whether  U  is  agreeable  or  not. — See  ^^Dwig 
American  Citizen,''  Feb,  2,  1843. 

Do  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  or  abolitionists  in 
general,  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  make  laws  to 
compel  an  association  between  two  races  of  men,  so 
different  from  each  other  as  are  negroes  and  white 
men — a  difference  which  God  himself  is  the  author 
of,  and  was,  therefore,  never  to  be  infringed  7  Such 
conduct  is  nothing  sliort  of  rebellion  against  God, 
manifested  in  this  attempt,  confounding  the  order  of 
creation. 

Is  it  not  far  more  wise  to  let  the  negro  race  remain 
as  they  are  in  the  South,  than  to  set  them  free,  and 
thereby  put  them  in  a  position  of  becoming  immedi- 
ately, in  all  the  states,  wherever  they  may  choose  to 
wander,  an  expense  as  paupers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  destroy  the  agricultural  interestsof  one-half  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  slaves  with  white  laborers,  in  the  hot  climates? 

It  is  said  by  abolitionists,  that  on  account  of  the 
slavery  of  the  South,  that  the  costs  of  carrying  thcfTiatZ 
in  those  regions,  amount  to  more  than  the  income,  be- 
cause slavery,  they  say,  discourages  labor;  but  this 
position  of  theirs  must  be  false,  as,  without  the  ne- 
gro's services,  there  would  be  no  agricultural  labor  at 
all;  in  which  case  the  costs  of  carrying  the  mail 
would  be  immensely  increased,  and  the  income  de- 
preciated in  the  same  ratio. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  way  under  the  light  and 
auspices  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  southern  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  tropical  countries,  can 
be  inhabited  by  civilized  men,  but  by  that  of  negro 
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labor.  And  as  negroes  will  not  labor,  unless  com- 
pelled, there  is,  therefore,  no  way  left  in  the  Divine 
Providence  to  accomplish  this,  but  that  of  their  en- 
slavement. 

That  the  English  put  no  dependence  in  the  dispo- 
sitions  of  the  freed  blacks  to  do  the  work  of  theii 
plantations  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  elsewhere 
in  their  various  and  great  possessions  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world,  is  shown  in  their  new  expedient 
of  inveigling  away  from  their  homes  and  country,  a 
certain  class  of  the  natives  of  India,  called  HUl  Cool- 
ies, who  they  employ  instead  of  the  slaves  they  have 
freed,  whose  labor  will  cost  them  even  less  than  their 
former  slave  labor.  For  an  account  of  the  Hill  Coolie 
business,  see  Little's  Museum  of  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,  Vol.  34,  No.  189,  p.  140,  year  1838. 

These  Hill  Coolies  are  not  negroes,  but  a  yellow, 
swarthy  race,  of  the  lowest  of  the  laboring  casts  in 
India.  According  to  the  work  above  quoted,  it  is 
3aid  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  the  in- 
veigling these  men  from  their  country,  to  traverse 
half  the  globe  in  quest  of  labor,  which  shows  that 
some  principle,  far  enough  from  justice  or  mercy,  ac- 
tuates the  English  in  this  business,  notwithstanding 
their  seemingly  noble  generosity  in  manumitting  their 
slaves,  which  is  trumpeted  over  the  whole  earth,  as  a 
deed  of  immense  benevolence  and  sacrifice.  The 
Parliament  of  England  do  not  often  make  sacrifices 
in  their  bargains,  nor  relinquish  their  grasp  of  power, 
in  any  particular,  gratuitously;  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  oppress  their  own  subjects  as  they  do,  ou 

wnich  account  the  great  mass  of  their  people  lack  their 
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daily  bread.  This  is  well  known  to  all  t]ie  world, 
and  is  occasioned  by  perpetual  and  exhorbilant  taxa- 
tions, causing  the  people  of  both  England  and  I»- 
land  to  run  away  to  America,  and  other  countries,  to 
avoid  being  starved  to  death. 

Even  the  abolitionists  of  America  denounce  tbo 
English  government  in  the  most  direct  and  accusilo- 
ry  terms,  in  relation  to  insincerity,  respecting  their 
profession  of  phiianlhropy  toward  enslaved  human 
beings  under  their  control,  in  the  conquered  countries 
of  India.  The  abolitionists  charge  the  English  with 
aiding  in  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race,  juet  aa 
much  as  their  political  inieresis  invite  them,  and  no 
more;  this  is  no  doubt  a  true  charge. 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  charge,  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  English  insensibilify  to  the  negro's  libeitiei, 
we  see,  in  the  N.  Y.  Express,  June  21, 1842,  that 
they  are  now  actually  in  the  business  of  getting  ne- 
gro's from  (he  wilds  of  Africa,  along  the  coasts  of  tha 
river  Ganihia.  This,  however,  they  do  not  affect 
in  the  same  way  as  heretofore,  or  prior  to  the  compact 
of  the  nations  on  this  subject,  but  (hey  do  it  nndera 
form  of  late,  in  the  shape  of  an  iJK/en/«re,  the  saina 
as  taking  apprentices.  In  affecting  this,  the  negro  is 
compelled  to  lake  a  pen  between  his  fingers,  while 
the  hand  is  guided  by  the  grip  of  the  master,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  negro  is  set  to  (he  seal  of  ihe  instru- 
ment, who  is  as  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  article 
as  would  be  a  monkey,  were  one  compelled  to  write 

Tlio  blacks,  thus  apprenticed  are  brought  from  the 
interior  by  negro  capiurers,  as  formerly  employed  by 
the  English,  and  paid  fur  so  domg.     Tlie  term  of 
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time  they  are  thus  apprenticed,  is  fourteen  years. 
But  when  the  time  is  up,  who  is  there  to  tell  them 
they  are  free?  will  their  masters? 

As  late  as  February,  1842,  a  vesel  of  five  hundred 
tons  left  the  river  above  named,  laden  with  five  hun- 
dred such  apprentices.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  the 
English  have  invented  a  way  by  which  they  avoid 
the  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  nations,  who  have  de- 
creed it  piracy^  to  procure  slaves  from  Africa,  and 
yet  desire  to  be  lauded,  because  of  her  great  love 
for  the  liberties  of  the  negro  race,  especially  such  as 
are  slaves  in  America. 

There  is  another  view,  in  which  this  great  and 
seemingly  generous  act  of  the  English,  in  setting 
her  n^foes  free,  is  to  be  examined ;  and  this  relates 
directly  to  the  destniction  of  the  produce  of  the 
southern  states.  Could  England  but  cripple  Amer- 
ica in  this  particular,  and  lessen  in  any  degree,  or 
wholly  destroy  the  production  of  rice,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, &C.,  it  would  increase  their  own  trade  in  these 
articles,  as  these  very  products  will  soon  be  poured  forth 
from  their  possessions  in  Africa^  in  amount  sufficient 
to  supply  all  their  own  wants,  and  even  to  sell  to 
American  manufacturers.  Now  let  the  negroes  go 
free  in  the  southern  states,  and  this  great  job  is  done. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  true  benevolence  and 

philanthropy,  had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 

English  parliament  in  emancipating  her  slaves,  but 

rather,  in  that  transaction,  there  was  designed  to  be 

sown  the  seeds  of  future  profit  and  speculation  in 

the  division  and  ruin  of  the  United  States.    If  the 

negro  question  can  but  be  pushed  hard  enough  and 
16 
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long  enough  to  provoke  the  southern  states,  to  sepap 
rate  themselves  from  the  North,  and  to  form  a  new 
government,  then  a  civil  war  will  arise  in  the  coun- 
try, when  the  English  will  fall  on,  as  opportunity 
and  advantage  may  oflfer.  All  her  powers  in  the 
Canadas,  the  Indians  of  the  far  north-west,  with  the 
runaway  negroes,  the  latter  of  whom  amount,  even 
now,  in  Canada,  to  many  thousands  of  drilled  troops, 
who  are  ready  for  a  day  or  an  hour  to  rush  to  the 
battle,  as  directed  by  their  masters. 

To  this  mighty  plan  of  ruin,  the  abolitionists  are 
blinded  by  the  deceitful  flatteries  of  an  enemy,  who 
invite  them  to  England  to  talk  about  the  awful  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  slaves  in  the  free  states  of  Amer- 
ica, to  make  speeches  and  to  weep,  while  they 
encourage  the  fanatics  to  go  on  in  their  political  ad- 
venture, of  sooner  or  later  getting  an  abolition  presi- 
dent, senate  and  congress ;  then  would  be  achieved 
the  liberties  of  the  negroes,  an  event  which  the  En- 
glish care  just  as  much  about,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  happiness  of  the  race,  as  they  do  about  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kangaroos  of  New  Holland,  except  as  such 
an  event  would  make  for  their  own  interests,  in  the 
ruin  of  this  country. 

The  possessions  of  the  English  nearly  surround 
the  United  States  at  this  moment,  commencing  at  the 
West  India  Islands,  from  thence  to  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Lower  and  Upper  Can- 
ada, New  Britain,  reachingr  quite  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  a  part  of  the  almost  boundless  Oregon^ 
comprehending  all  that  region  of  unexplored  country 
beyond  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  quite  to  the 
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ocean.  This  vastly  important  country  they  had  the 
impudence  to  claim,  because,  as  they  say,  Captain 
Cook  discovered  the  coast  in  one  of  his  voyages  round 
the  world,  and  have  actually  made  a  settlement  on 
an  island  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Columbia  with  the  Pacific.  Here  they 
have  a  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  a  hundred  large 
cannon,  with  all  the  other  munitions  of  war,  besides 
several  ships  of  the  line,  always  afloat  in  those  wa- 
ters. At  this  place  they  furnish  their  hunters  with 
articles  for  the  Indian  trade,  consisting  of  guns,  hatch- 
ets, knives,  clothing,  trinkets,  ammunition,  &c.,  paying 
no  duties  to  the  American  government  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  wares,  as  they  ought  to  do.  In  re- 
turn, they  receive  of  the  Indians  and  traders,  the 
furs  and  peltry  of  that  vast  region,  inhabited  by  many 
Indian  nations.  In  this  very  region  of  country,  there 
are  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  under 
British  law.  They  have  also  recently  taken  for 
debt,  from  the  government  of  Central  America,  a 
large  tract  of  land,  so  situated  as  to  eventually  com- 
mand the  isthmus  of  Darien — that  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  unites  North  and  South  America,  a  po- 
sition which,  ere  long,  will  give  them  untold  advan- 
tages, in  case  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
through,  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans^ 
instead  of  going  round  Cape  Horn,  as  they  dp 
now. 

The  name  of  this  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia, is  Vancouver.  It  is  evident,  that  the  English 
do,  in  reality,  covet  the  control  of  the  whole  earth; 
for  at  this  moment,  she  gives  law  to  more  than  sixty 
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millions  of  the  human  race,  in  the  Indies  alone,  and 
will,  eventually,  to  all  China,  Hindoostan,  dtc^  be- 
yond the  Russian  possessions,  and  the  other  coua- 
tries  of  Europe.  The  English  parliament,  at  this 
moment,  govern  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  human 
race,  which  consists  of  about  eight  hundred  millions, 
one-eighth  of  whom  are  under  the  control  of  the 
lords  of  England.  Is  not  this  a  power  to  be  dread- 
ed, and  to  be  watched  against?  The  possession  of 
the  Oregon  region  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
future  glory  and  benefit  of  this  country,  as,  by  it,  not 
only  many  new  states  may  be  added  to  the  UnioUi 
over  which  the  benign  principles  of  a  republican  and 
popular  government  may  be  extended,  but  the  trade 
with  China,  and  the  whole  vast  countries  of  the  west- 
ern oceaU;  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  would  be  secur- 
ed to  the  cities,  towns  and  countries  yet  to  rise,  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  which  belongs  to 
America. 

It  was  in  these  very  regions,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  America,  after 
the  flood,  settled,  who  came  from  China,  across  the 
ocean,  peopling  the  islands  in  their  course.  These 
first  inhabitants  were  the  authors  and  builders  of  the 
great  cities  now  in  ruins,  found  in  both  South  and 
North  America,  the  discovery  of  which  so  much  as- 
tonishes mankind  at  present.  And  the  reason  why 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  architecture  so  perfect,  as 
is  manifest  by  the  ruins  now  every  where  being  dis- 
covered in  the  western  and  southern  regions,  is,  be- 
cause they  derived  it  from  the  family  of  iVboA,  at  a 
time  so  near  to  the  flood,  that  the  art  was  not  then 
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lost  when  they  came  to  this  country.  The  rumSi 
therefore,  above  alluded  to,  are  specimens^  not  only 
of  the  architecture  of  the  first  age  after  the  flood,  but 
also  of  the  antediluvian  world,  as  it  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  that  any  other  mode  of  building  would  have 
obtained  so  soon  after  that  event,  and  when  the  na- 
tions were  but  young.  Were  we  even  to  conjecture 
that  Shern^  the  great  Mdchisedek  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  have  visited  America;  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
could  be  considered  as  a  thing  impossible,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  he  lived  five  hundred  years  after 
the  flood.  Long  before  five  hundred  years  had  pass- 
ed by,  the  children  of  Noah  had  begun  to  people  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  ocean  opposite  to  America,  as 
well  as  the  islands  adjacent  They  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  ship  building,  as  shown  in  the  construction 
of  the  ark;  on  which  account  mankind,  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  Phccnician  negroes,  availed  themselves 
of  navigation.  What,  therefore,  was  to  hinder  his 
visiting  the  new  settlements,  not  only  on  the  islands, 
but  those  on  the  continent  itself.  Among  the  Mexi- 
cans there  is  still  a  tradition  of  the  great  Manco  Copcx, 
who  once  was  among  them,  from  whom  they  receiv- 
ed all  knowledge  respecting  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
Were  this  not  so,  or,  at  least,  had  not  the  people 
of  Perit^  and  of  Mexico,  have  had,  at  the  outset  m 
this  country,  some  extraordinary  impetus  of  the  kind, 
they  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  arrived  at  so 
great  a  perfection,  as  they  did  in  many  respects,  as 
was  seen  when  the  Spaniards  overran  those  countries^ 
and  as  is  seen  in  the  amazing  ruins  now  being  dif» 
covered,  which  denote  a  state  of  architectural  knowl- 
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edge  far  beyond  any  thing  done  by  the  native  nations 
since  those  Jirsi  ages.  It  was  along  that  coast  and 
the  countries  adjacent,  that  the  heft  of  the  first 
population  existed,  when  the  regions  of  America, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic^  were  in  a  wild  and 
unknown  state,  except  where  the  Chinese  had  cross- 
ed the  continent,  as  at  Yucatan,  and  other  places 
further  south.  Europe,  at  that  time,  was  unknown, 
as  men  had  not  found  their  way  so  soon  through 
the  unknown  wilds  from  the  Euphrates,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  to  the  At* 
lantic. 

This  very  region,  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Oregon^  which  is  a  country 
of  nealy  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  four  hun- 
dred wide,  is  destined  to  become  again  as  populous 
as  at  first,  and  that,  almost  immediately,  when  the 
ocean  of  the  Pacific  shall  again  be  whitened  with 
the  sails  of  commerce,  carried  on  between  America, 
China,  and  the  Indies.  Were  it  not  much  better  that 
the  Americans  should  avail  themselves  of  all  this 
greatness, than  that  the  English  should  doit?  which 
is  the  plan  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  as  well  as  the 
subjugation  of  all  the  eastern  world  tcest  of  this 
country. 

The  English,  in  their  secret  councils,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  should  be  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  north  from 
sea  to  sea,  by  the  Canadas  and  British  America,  and 
the  south  by  her  own  and  the  Mexican  empire:  thus, 
the  design  was  to  hem  the  United  States  in  on  every 
side.    Now,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  acomplishment 
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of  all  this,  press  the  glorious  negro  question  hard, 
and  still  harder,  till  the  southern  people  shall  be  pro- 
voked to  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  North ; 
then  one  grand  step  toward  the  final  ruin  of  America 
will  be  taken,  never  to  be  recalled. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  transportation  of  the 
wretched  Indian  men  by  the  English  to  work  their 
plantations  in  the  hot  countries,  it  is  evidence  beyond 
all  argument  to  the  contrary,  that  they  do  not,  and 
dare  not  depend  on  the  emancipated  blacks  to  do  this 
work.  On  this  account  the  great  argument  of  abo- 
litionists, namely,  that  the  negroes  will  certainly  work 
faithfully  for  their  former  masters,  out  of  pure  grat- 
itude for  the  gift  of  their  liberty,  is  refuted,  and 
should  open  the  eyes  of  all  honest  abolitionists  to  a 
sight  of  the  phantom  the  English  have  put  them  in 
chase  of. 

To  exalt  the  negro  race  to  an  equality  in  Christen- 
dom,  politically,  with  white  men,  will  not  subserve 
the  purposes  of  humanity  toward  that  race,  as  they 
are  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  standing  on  ground 
so  high.  Had  not  the  Creator  have  estimated  the 
African  race  as  exceedingly  inferior,  the  decree  of 
servitude  would  not  have  been  announced  against 
them.  To  exalt  this  people,  therefore,  to  political 
equality,  will  be  to  admit  of  a  deteriorating  element 
in  the  midst  of  superiors,  which  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  blemish  in  the  heart  of  the 
institutions  of  the  coimtry,  on  account  of  their  natu- 
ral incongeniality  of  natures,  passions,  character  and 
constitutional  make. 

In  all  the  states  where  they  are  free,  the  negro  pop* 
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ulation  decreases  in  numbers  with  a  rapid  stride,  on 
account  of  their  natural  improvidence,  which  occa- 
sions the  premature  death  of  their  infants;  the  doc- 
trine of  emancipation,  therefore,  is  but  a  doctrine  of 
death  to  the  negro,  though  bearing  the  sweet  name 
of  liberty  written  on  its  front. 

That  the  great  men  of  England,  her  rich  mei 
chants,  <fcc.,  are  not  honest  in  the  prejudice  they  have 
occasioned  in  the  world  against  America,  on  account 
of  negro  slavery,  is  seen  in  the  remarks  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Premier  of  the  Empire,  who  accused  the 
merchants  of  his  coimtry  of  being  still  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  slave  trade^  and  stated  that  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  could  be  produced. 

As  a  further  and  still  more  striking  evidence  of 
their  hatred  of  human  liberty^  we  notice  their  late 
operations  in  India,  see  the  following  account,  given 
by  the  Rev.  J,  Piermont :  "The  sanguinary  war  by 
which  Great  Britain  has  subjugated  millions  of  India, 
and  the  stern  despotism  with  which  she  rules  and 
starves  them,  that  her  merchant-princes  may  roll  in 
splendor  and  bask  in  voluptuousness,  have  a  voice 
which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  globe  cannot  keep 
from  our  ears.  A  more  beautiful  country  than  that 
from  Cuddalone  to  Tanjore,  in  Madras,  cannot  be  im* 
agined.  The  dense  population  and  rich  soil  give 
their  energies  to  each  other,  and  produce  a  scene  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  But  the  taxes  and  other  causes, 
keep  down  the  laborers  to  a  state  below  that  of  the 
southern  slaves.  Go  with  me  into  the  north-west 
provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  bleaching  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand 
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hnman  beings,  who  perished  of  hunger  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  months.  The  air,  for  miles,  was 
poisoned  with  the  effluvia  of  the  dead — the  river 
choked  with  floating  corpses ;  jackalls,  vultures  and 
crocodiles,  fattened  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  women 
and  infants,  in  many  cases,  even  before  life  was  ex- 
tinct. This  occurred  in  British  India,  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria  I." 

Under  the  administration  of  Lord  Clivcj  a  fam- 
ine in  the  Bengal  province  swept  oflf  three  mil- 
lions; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  specula- 
tors had  their  granaries  Jilled  to  repletion  with 
com,  which  the  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  buy, 
while  the  grain  was  exported  elsewhere,  and  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  it  could  be  sold  for  in  that 
country. 

This  is  the  people  and  government  with  whom  the 
abolitionists  are  now  coalescing  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
man liberty  and  human  rights,  to  the  very  great  in- 
jury of  America,  and  to  their  own  expungeless 
shame. 

That  abolitionists  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  se- 
cret and  open  compact  with  the  leading  characters 
of  England,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  America,  is 
shown  from  the  speeches  made  in  the  great  meeting 
of  the  abolitionists  of  both  countries,  held  recently  in 
London. 

A  Mr,  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a  set  speech  in  that 
mighty  convention,  stated  as  follows:  "That  though 
the  connection  had  been  dissolved  between  this  coun- 
try (England)  and  America,  as  far  as  holding  its  own 
parliaments,  and  directing  its  own  afiairs,  yet  they 
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were  in  its  vassalage,  as  far  as  taleiits  and  genius 
were  concerned.  The  anti-slavery  abolitionists  had 
eloquent  and  devoted  men  in  their  cause,  but  the 
American  public  would  not  listen  to  them.  England^ 
and  England  alone,  was  the  fulcrum  by  which 
American  slavery  was  to  be  uprooted  forever.  It  waa 
not  with  America  (to  do  this),  for  it  was  beyond  her 
power." 

If  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  America,  in  her  legis- 
lative halls,  to  help  herself  in  any  respect,  whether 
in  relation  to  slavery  or  any  other  matter,  how  is  a 
foreign  power  to  assist  but  in  a  way  of  aggression  and 
insult,  as  invited  by  abolitionists,  in  their  adulatory 
and  fulsome  speeches,  as  is  seen  in  the  above?  In 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  appears  that  he  readily 
and  eagerly  gives  the  meed  of  praise,  in  relation  to 
genius  and  talent^  to  America's  worst  enemy,  the 
English,  which  is  an  infinite  untruth;  for,  as  yet, 
that  government  have  not  genius  nor  talent  enough 
to  be  ju^t^  liberal  and  wise^  toward  her  own  sub- 
jects, but  crushes  them  down  in  every  comer  of 
their  empire,  with  taxations  unbounded  and  without 
end. 

In  this  speech  of  Phillips^  the  English  are  fairly 
invited  to  take  a  part  in  revolutionizing  America  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  when  he  said  in  that  oration, 
that  ^^Englandj  and  England  alone,  was  the  ful- 
crum [or  lever  power]  by  which  American  slavery 
was  to  be  uprooted  forever." 

In  that  meeting,  a  3/r.  Galusha,  an  American, 
who  thought  to  say  something  which  would  greatly 
tickle  the  ear  of  the  nobility,  and,  withal,  if  possible, 
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to  go  beyond  his  brethren  in  extravagant  remarks, 
said,  **The  only  apology  he  could  offer  for  his  coun- 
try (on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was,  that  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil.  The  delegates  from  America 
asked  for  the  aid  of  the  people  of  England,  to  cast 
this  devil  out."  This  man  must  be  a  believer  in 
witchcraft. 

In  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  the  slaves 
have  been  set  free,  it  is  knoxjon  that  a  state  of  almost 
universal  vagrancy  among  the  negroes  has  taken 
place,  who  do  not  labor  more  than  one  day  in  six, 
and  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
the  residue  of  the  time  being  spent  in  thieving,  drink- 
ing  and  debauchery,  which  has  been  the  character 
of  the  race  in  all  ages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  negro  nations  are  un- 
conquerably fond  of  ardent  drinks,  which,  in  a  free 
condition,  is  one  reason  of  their  misery,  the  use  of 
which,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  they  cannot  indulge,  as 
their  masters  will  not  allow  it.  Their  liberation, 
therefore,  would  only  fill  the  entire  country  with 
straggling  paupers,  especially  the  northern  states,  as 
is  seen  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  free  North, 
as  very  few  of  the  blacks  elevate  themselves  above 
a  condition  of  vagrancy,  when  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
In  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  where  the  negroes 
are  free,  there  are  found  many  little  settlements  of 
this  people,  but  always  in  some  out  of  the  way  place, 
from  whence  they  sally  forth  by  night  to  steal,  in  a 
small  way,  from  the  farmers  of  their  neighborhood. 
But  in  the  slave  states,  this  they  cannot  do,  as  slaves 
are  fed  and  clothed  by  their  masters,  far  better  than 
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those  who  are  tree,  and  are  also  withheld  firom 
rambling  and  wandering  about  the  country  If 
such  settlements  and  such  neighbors  are  desirable 
appendages  to  white  communities,  then  set  the  ne- 
groes free  in  all  the  states,  when  the  object  will  be 
abundantly  realized,  as  a  reciprocation  of  the  immu 
nities  of  white  men  in  their  social  capacities,  can  nev 
er  be  extended  to  the  blacks,  however  visionaries  may 
fume  and  bustle  to  the  contreury;  as  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  existences  of  the  two  races — 
the  whites  and  the  blacks — render  such  an  event  iia- 
possible,  except  by  amalgamation,  which  would  be 
the  end  of  both  races,  in  the  production  of  a  mulatto 
species,  which  were  produced,  not  by  the  Creative 
hand  as  being  original,  but  by  a  sin  against  the  laws 
of  human  nature. 

Were  the  three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaveo  in  the 
South  set  free,  the  whole  states  would  become  infest- 
ed with  gangs  and  bandit  parties,  in  all  the  wild  and 
more  unsettled  regions  of  the  country,  instead  of 
cleaving  heart  and  soul  to  hard  labor,  as  does  the 
white  man,  for  the  sake  cf  bettering,  physically  and 
morally,  the  condition  of  his  race,  and  to  keep  it  thus 
bettered. 

In  the  New  England  states,  where  the  negroes 
have  been  free  these  fifty  years,  have  they  in  the 
least  elevated  their  characters  or  condition  as  men, 
who  set  a  proper  estimate  on  human  liberty?  They 
have  not,  for  every  where  among  them,  the  negro  is 
seen  to  be  a  negro  still.  In  all  the  free  states  of  the 
North,  it  is  the  same  with  this  people ;  there  is  no 
leal  elevation  of  character  beyond  the  power  by  which 
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they  are  surrounded,  and  this  is  the  influence  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  white  population. 

'Twas  on  Euphrate's  shore,  confasion  blenty 
To  build  the  tower,  just  ae  the  flood  was  spent; 
Whose  architects  were  negroes,  black  and  brown. 
And  brought  upon  their  work  the  Eternal's  frown. 
80  in  the  western  world,  old  AtY7»rod*«  friends 
Are  building  up  a  tower  for  certain  ends. 
On  which  *tis  written— Abolitionism : 
Meaning  wild  disorder,  or  any  kind  of  schism. 
Bat  God,  who  sees  their  work,  may  laugh  to  sconit 
And  blast  the  parent  ere  the  child  is  born. 
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FOURTEENTH    SECTION. 

Replies  to  various  abolition  questions  proposed  to  the  author— Clr^ 
cumstances  in  which  men  find  themselves  possessed  of  slaves  be- 
yond their  control,  which  is  held  to  be  God's  providence  in  secur- 
ing negro  slavery,  in  agreement  with  his  decree  by  Noah — Dif« 
ference  of  negro  sensibilities  from  that  of  Uie  whites,  on  being 
separated  from  wives  and  children,  proven  by  facts-— Argument 
of  abolitionists  in  favor  of  negro  equality,  founded  on  God's  hav- 
ing given  the  rule  of  all  animals,  as  much  to  the  blacks  as  to  tho 
whites,  replied  to — Ham  and  Nimrod's  opposition  to  the  religion 
of  Noah,  founded  on  their  hatred  to  him, on  account  of  the  curse, 
who  originated  idolatry  in  the  world—None  but  negroes  engaged 
in  the  project  of  the  tower— Happiness  and  well-being  of  the  ne- 
gro race  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  white  man's  control-— 
Fates  of  all  the  ancient  negro  kingdoms — Different  estimate  of  tho 
negro,  respecting  human  liberty  and  its  uses,  from  the  white 
man— The  races  set  out,  after  the  flood,  with  equal  opportunities^ 
but  who  has  won  tlie  prize  7 — Practical  undervaluing  of  the  negro 
character  by  abolitionitits — A  curious  position  of  abolitionists^ 
which  supposes  the  hiring  out  of  the  race  of  Ham  to  the  other 
races  would  fulfill  Noah^s  eurte^  replied  to— A  certain  great  ob- 
jection of  abolitionists  to  slavery,  which  charges  owners  of  slaves 
of  giving  them  no  wages,  reph'ed  to— -The  patriarch,  nor  did  the 
Jew,  pay  slaves  any  wages  as  hired  men,  with  many  other  matters. 

During  the  time  we  have  been  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing this  work,  the  question  has  been  frequently 
asked  the  writer,  if  he  does  not  consider  it  a  Christian 
duty  to  enslave  and  liold  in  bondage,  individuals  of 
the  African  race,  seeing  that  wo  build  our  whole  be- 
hef  in  this  matter  upon  the  Divine  Oracles  ?  There- 
fore, say  they,  ought  not  Christian  men,  and  all  oth* 
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ers,  to  make  the  thing  binding  on  their  very  con 
sciences,  and  perseveringly  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  a  duty,  as  we  should  any  and  all 
injunctions  of  the  Scriptures  not  abrogated.  Our  re- 
ply to  this  question  is,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  comr 
mand  the  enslavement  of  the  negro  race,  but  they 
give  a  history  of  that  people,  in  which  is  related  the 
account  of  their  being  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Noah, 
and  of  the  indorsement  of  that  same  curse  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  giving  the  right  and  privilege  to  the  races 
of  Shem  and  Japheth  to  enslave  them,  if  tliey  will, 
in  which  practice  not  even  the  New  Testament  op- 
poses any  objection. 

But,  says  one,  if  it  was  not  a  command  that  the 
two  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth  should  enslave  the 
race  of  Ham,  how  then  could  there  be  any  certainty 
that  the  judicial  decree  of  God,  as  announced  by 
Noah,  that  they  should  be  ser\'^ants,  be  secured  to  take 
place  ?  Our  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  commands  of 
God  make  nothing  sure,  as  all  men  are  free  to  diso- 
bey as  they  are  free  to  obey ;  but  the  decrees  of  God 
are  sure,  without  man's  obedience  or  disobedience — 
the  Deity  taking  care  so  to  shape  things  and  circimi- 
stances,  that  his  veracity  shall  not  be  impeached.  It 
is  on  this  ground,  and  no  other  ground,  that  the  ju 
dicial  decree  of  God,  respecting  Ham  and  his  posteri- 
ty, was  made  sure  to  take  place,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  has  been  fulfilled,  and  will,  doubtless, 
still  continue  to  be  thus  fulfilled,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  Divine  wisdom  has  secured  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  the  personal  enslavement  of  Ham's  race, 
is  the  position  they  hold  in  relation  to  the  other  two 
races.  The  while  and  red  men  of  the  first  ages,  as 
well  as  the  same  races  nowj  being  actually  of  a  more 
noble  and  intellectual  description  of  p^r^on  andcotm- 
tenance,  overawe  the  more  imbecile  and  cringing  ne- 
gro, who,  on  this  account,  naturally  looks  up  for  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  more  conservative  and 
powerful  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  This  being  so, 
which  all  men  must  acknowledge,  they  have  no/tt* 
rally  and  fortuitoiisly  become  slaves,  in  myriads  of 
instances,  and  thus  have  secured  the  same  fate  to 
their  offspring  in  perpetuity.  In  this  position  there 
is  nothing  that  savors  of  sin,  as  it  is  but  the  weaker 
seeking  protection  of  the  stronger — it  is  the  naturai 
operation  of  circumstances,  not  to  be  avoided  without 
much  trouble  and  resistance.  How  many  freed  blacks 
there  are  in  this  country,  who  have  gone  again  to 
their  former  masters,  having  found  it  impossible  to 
take  as  good  care  of  themselves  free,  as  when  slaves. 
But  there  are  other  ways  in  the  mutations  of  society, 
occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  nations,  in  which,  as 
it  relates  to  individuals,  there  is  no  sin  to  be  charged 
upon  them,  though  the  negro  race  fall  into  their  hands 
as  personal  slaves,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
that  Eye  who  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
tlecrees. 

As  it  respects  the  cases  of  millions  of  families  in 
this  and  all  countries,  they  find,  as  children  and  heirs^ 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  black  slaves,  without 
their  knowledge  and  consent,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
inherited  estates  and  property.     So  it  may  be  that,  in 
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most  cases,  where  the  negit>  man  is  found  a  slave, 
that  some  uncontrollable  circumstance  at  first  neces- 
sitated the  purchase  of  the  Uack  man  as  a  slave — 
thus  securing,  without  sin,  the  servitude  of  millions. 
Africa  herself,  in  all  ages,  has  stood  ready  with  her 
billions  of  slaves,  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  men  in 
fheir  purchase,  selling  their  own  race  for  the  merest 
trifle  a  head — this  has  always  been  done  by  their 
diiefs.  In  thiSj  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  negro  is  too 
Ignorant  and  imbecile  to  be  charged  with  sin,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  on  Ais  accoimt ;  and  the 
purchasers,  what  else  could  they  do  but  take  them 
ti^hen  offered,  as  their  condition  in  life  could  not  be 
made  worse  by  the  transfer,  but  far  better  ?  Thus  the 
Di^e  Providence^  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  has  ta- 
ken care  to  accomplish  its  own  judicial  appointment 
6{  the  negro  race  to  slavery. 

Abolitionists,  in  their  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
negro  slavery,  contend  that,  as  the  Supreme  Being 
dealt  severely  in  the  way  of  judgment,  with  the 
Egyptians,  for  refusing  to  let  the  Hebrews  go  free 
from  their  condition  of  bondage  in  that  country ;  it  is 
made  clear,  therefore,  as  they  beUeve,  that  he  is  not 
pleased  with  the  practice  which  enslaves  the  black 
race.  But,  between  the  two  cases  there  appears  to 
be  n6  parallel — ^no  likeness  of  condition— on  which 
account,  though  God  punished  and  rebuked  the  Egyp- 
tians for  their  behavior  toward  the  Hebrews  in  that 
affair,  yet  this  furnishes  no  reason  why  we  are  to 
believe  that,  therefore,  negro  slavery  is  against  his 
will. 

The  Hebrews  were  sent  from  the  land  of  Canaan 
16» 
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down  to  Egypt  by  God  himself,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived as  citizens^  and  placed  in  the  richest  part  of 
the  country,  namely,  in  Ooshen,  as  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  who  preserved  them  there  during  four  hun- 
dred years,  till  such  time  as  he  should  be  ready  to 
return  them  again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  he  had 
promised  to  Abraham;  Gen.  xv,  16.  We  do  not 
learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Hebrews,  during 
their  stay  in  Egypt,  were  slaves  in  the  abject  oxprap^ 
erty  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  they  were  bought 
and  sold  as  such  among  the  Egyptians;  but  that 
they  were  vassals  only,  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
a  heavy  tax,  in  labor,  to  the  government,  which,  to- 
ward the  close  of  their  stay  in  that  country,  became 
exorbitant  in  the  extreme. 

Respecting  this  labor,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  render,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  exacted  du- 
ring the  whole  time  they  were  in  Egypt,  but  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  sojourn.  We  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  not  held  as  personal  slaves, 
the  same  as  negroes  are  in  the  southern  states,  because, 
it  is  seen  from  Exod.  xii,  32,  that  they  had  vast  herds 
of  flocks  and  of  ccUtle,  If  flocks  and  herds,  then 
they  had  the  possession  and  occupancy  oflatid^  which 
would  also  suppose  houses,  in  which  they  dwelt,  en- 
joying ail  the  domiciliary  appendages  of  society,  gov- 
erning themselves,  yet  in  a  tributary  condition.  That 
this  was  the  fact,  is  shown  from  Exod.  ix,  7,  where 
it  is  written,  that  "Pharaoh  sent,  and  behold,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites  dead."  But 
to  what  place  did  Pharaoh  send  to  find  this  out?  To 
Goshen,  the  country  which  was  given  to  the  Israel- 
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ites,  when  they  came^r^^  into  Egypt,  as  is  seen  from 
Gen.  xlvii,  4,  11;  which  Goshen  was  in  the  land  of 
Ramases,  the  very  best  in  the  country  of  Egypt  If 
the  Hebrews  were  actual  slaves^  as  persons  are  who 
are  bought  and  sold,  then  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  possess  property,  as  land,  houses,  cattle,  and  herds, 
or  to  have  maintained  a  system  of  nohilUy  or  dder- 
shipf  which  they  certainly  did,  as  appears  from  Exod. 
zii,  21,  who  at  the  very  time  of  their  oppression  and 
of  the  plagues,  lived  in  Goshen,  as  is  evident  from 
Exod.  viii,  22.  Had  they  been  slaves^  this  could  not 
have  been,  as  people  of  that  cast  have  no  titles,  or 
dignitaries,  no  nobility  of  any  description,  property, 
or  social  compacts,  as  the  Hebrews  had  at  the  very 
time  when  Moses  demanded  their  release  from  Pha- 
raoh, and  when  he  delivered  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  bondage,  therefore,  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  was  that  of  vcissalagej  and  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  tcLxes^  required  to  be  paid  in  labor,  be- 
yond their  power  to  perform.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
the  persons  who  performed  this  labor,  in  making 
brick,  were  drawn  out  by  draughts^  so  many  from 
every  hundred,  and  then  sent  to  the  king's  works  for 
a  given  time,  and  then  returned  again,  when  others 
were  draughted  in  their  turn.  Had  this  not  been  so^ 
the  Hebrews  could  not  have  had  possessions  in  the 
country,  or  maintained  any  form  of  society  whatever, 
as  they  certainly  did. 

The  Egyptians,  from  their  earliest  history,  prac- 
ticed buying  and  selling  slaves  of  the  property  char- 
acter, as  is  seen  from  the  history  of  Joseph^  who  was 
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sold  as  a  slave  to  an  Egyptian,  by  the  Ishniaelttes, 
ftnd  from  other  sources.  But  the  Hebrews  came  into 
Egypt,  not  as  staves,  but  as  citizens,  in  full  fellow- 
ship and  equality  with  the  lords  of  Egypt,  in  virtue 
of  their  relation  to  Joseph,  the  savior  of  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  famine.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Scriptures  have  blamed  the  Egyptians  because  they 
held  the  Hebrews  in  a  condition  of  vassalage,  but 
because  they  abused  them,  and  would  not  let  them 
go,  when  God  called  for  them  by  the  ministration  of 
Moses.  We  see  no  parallel,  therefore,  between  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  negro  race,  as  ordained  from  the  lips  of  Noab, 
and  from  Mount  Sinai. 

Egypt  was  the^  house  in  which  God  saw  fit  to  place 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  till  such  time  as  the  nations 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  should  become  ripe  for  destruo- 
tion,  when  he  intended  to  take  the  Hebrews  an^ay 


from  the  Egyptians,  as  he  had  promised  Abraham; 
Gen.  XV,  13, 14.  The  sojourn  of  the  people  of  Israel 
in  the  country  of  Egypt,  was  not,  therefore,  a  state 
of  bond  slavery  J  in  which  the  Egyptians  claimed  and 
held  them  as  their  property,  but  only  as  a  nation  of 
vassals,  providentially  placed  among  them,  who,  on 
account  of  their  rapid  increase  in  the  country  oppress- 
ed them  grievously,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming numerous,  as  appears  from  Exod.  i,  9-1 1. 
Had  they  not  been  a  body  politic  in  Egypt,  they 
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could  not  have  acquired  wealth,  so  as  to  have  left  the 
country  possessed  of  great  substance,  besides  that 
which  the  Egyptians,  in  their  fear,  bestowed  upon 
thun,  when  they  went  out  of  the  country,  toward 
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the  Red  Sea.  Egypt,  it  is  true,  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures  as  having  been  the  house  of  bondage 
I  to  the  Hebrews,  and  their  condition  while  there, 
I  that  of  bondmen^  yet  of  the  vassal  character,  not 
property  slaves ;  states  of  human  being  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other. 

The  Upited  States,  while  under  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain,  was  a  condition  of  national  bondage^  but  no 
man  was  a  bond  slave  on  that  account,  and  yet,  in 
PRINCIPLE,  their  condition  was  just  the  same  with 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  except  the  latter  were  more 
severely  treated.  There  were  many  reasons  why 
the  Supreme  Being  saw  fit  to  place  the  lineage  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  conditipii  the  Hebrews  endured  in 
the  country  of  Egypt ;  one  of  which  was,  that,  there- 
by, occasion  might  arise  for  him  to  exhibit  his  power 
as  the  God  of  the  universe^  by  which  means  the  in- 
significance and  nothingness  of  all  other  gods  might 
be  seen.  The  judgments^  therefove,  which  were  let 
loose  in  ten  signal  displays  upon  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  death  of  many  ten  thousands  in  the  Red  Sea, 
were  in  pursuance  of  that  design^  as  well,  also,  as  to 
punish  the  haughty  and  cruel  negro  king  of  the  Nile 
for  not  letting  the  Hebrews  go,  when  they  were  called 
for  by  the  God  of  the  universe. 

The  rebuke,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptians,  on  that 
occasion,  affords  no  argument  in  support  of  that  opin- 
ion, that  God  was  ever  displeased  with  nugro  skaoerff^ 
as,  between  the  two  cases,  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt^ 
and  the  negroes  under  the  csurset  present  no  parallels 
to  each  other,  as  to  the  reasons  or  principle  of  the 
occurrences.    If  the  argument  whieh  abolitionisti 
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draw  from  that  history  and  circumstance,  is  correct 
namely,  that  God  is  opposed  to  negro  slavery,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  in  a  few  months  after  those  awful 
displays  of  his  power  upon  the  Egyptians,  that  he 
gave  a  permit  to  the  Hebrews  to  enslave  the  negro 
heathen  people  of  old  Canaan,  in  the  very  law  of  Mo* 
ses^  given  from  Heaven  on  Mount  Sinai  ?  If,  as  ab- 
olitionists say,  God  punished  the  Egyptians  for  hold- 
ing the  Hebrews  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  from  that 
alone,  how  could  he  justify  the  enslaving  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  heathen  immediately  after?  The  idea  is 
preposterous,  irreconcilable  and  absurd.  Thus  falls 
to  the  ground,  every  argument  and  position  which 
abolitionists  conjure  up  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
goes  to  contradict  the  decree  of  God  on  the  negro 
question. 

There  is  one  trait  among  the  incidents  of  negio 
slaver)',  upon  which  abolitionists  fix  their  eye  with 
an  awful  and  fierce  intensity,  calling  on  all  mankind 
to  come  and  see  the  horrid  sight ;  and  this  is  the 
circumstance  of  separating  the  families  of  slaves,  by 
their  being  sometimes  sold  to  other  masters.  On  this 
subject,  abolitionists  argue  the  same  as  they  would 
were  the  case  their  own,  imagining  that  negro  parents 
feel  such  a  circumstance  as  acutely,  and  as  sentimen- 
tally as  white  families  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  we  believe,  and 
does  not  apply  to  the  negro's  case,  as  it  would  to  that 
of  the  whites,  on  account  of  a  want  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  mind  of  the  blacks.  On  occa- 
sions of  severe  bereavement,  the  feelings  of  negro  pa- 
rents seem  to  be  of  shorter  duration ;  as  it  is  well 
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known  that  the  bond  of  marriage  and  family  obliga- 
tion with  that  race,  is  of  but  secondary  considerations, 
or  of  slight  influence,  as  a  knowledge  o/*,  and  a  par- 
ticipation in,  high  intellectual  love  and  elevated  affec- 
tions, is  not  reached  by  the  black  man's  soul. 

On  this  very  account,  the  desire  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  prevails  in  negro  society  far  more  than 
among  the  whites,  and  is  carried  out  in  their  practice. 
The  power  of  this  trait  of  their  constitutional  make, 
no  doubt  operates  in  lessening  their  attachments  to  re- 
fined family  endearments,  so  that  when  separated 
from  each  other  by  being  sold,  it  is  not  so  grievous  a 
thing  as  it  would  be  to  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a 
white  man  or  woman. 

This  trait  of  the  negro  character  was  always  thus, 
a  striking  proof  of  which  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
Yol.  vi,  p.  77,  as  follows  :  "  At  a  certain  time,  when 
the  Persians  had  the  mastery  of  Egypt,  there  was  a 
tribe  who  had  revolted,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  their  conquerors,  the  male  part  of 
the  population  of  their  citadel  or  town,  came  to  a 
resolution  of  secretly  making  their  escape,  leaving 
their  families  and  kindred  behind  to  look  out  for 
themselves,  while  they  should  reach,  if  possible, 
the  Ethiopian  country,  that  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
Nile. 

''But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  Persians,  they 
pursued  the  fugitives  and  soon  came  up  with  them, 
when  a  parley  took  place.  The  Persians  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  negroes  to  return,  by  alluding  to  their 
gods,  their  wives  and  children,  from  whom  they  were 
to  be  forever  separated,  if  they  persisted  in  their  project 
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But  when  this  appeal  was  made,  to  the  dearest  jmrn* 
aibilities  of  Che  human  mind,  one  of  their  number 
leaped  out  from  the  midst  of  his  fellows,  and  io  a 
loud  stentorian  voice,  said,  as  he  exposed  himself  im« 
properly,  wherever  we  go  {perveho  talis)  more  wives 
and  more  obildron  can  be  obtained,  when  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  wildar- 
ness." 

In  agreement  with  this  disposition,  it  is  said  by  all 
travelers,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  true  African 
ncigro  character,  that  parents  will  sell  their  litde^^il- 
dren  for  almost  any  trifle,  as  a  piece  of  c/a^A,a  girdle 
of  ieadSf  a  bottle  of  tvin^  or  brandy^  or  any  trink^ 
which  strikes  their  fancy;  and  this  they  will  do  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  certain  enslavement  of  their 
offspring. — "  UniverscU  Traveler ^^^page^  404. 

We  know,  it  can  be  said,  that  the  Jew  would  aell 
his  child,  but  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  its  r^ 
lease  in  six  years  to  freedom  again.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  the  Circassians,  who  are  white,  will  sell 
their  daughters  to  the  Turks,  but  this  is  done,  not  to 
enslave  them,  but  to  exalt  them  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  some  great  man's  harem — this  is 
owing  to  their  f^ise  education,  not  insensibility  of  na« 
ture. 

But  the  negro  man  sells  his  habe  as  an  abject  slave^ 
brutally,  for  almost  no  reward,  never  to  see  it  again, 
the  transaction  taking  place  on  the  part  of  the  nc^ro 
parent  with  all  the  apathy  and  indifference  they  would 
•elV  a  dog. 

In  all  thiSf  does  it  not  appear  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  affections  of  the  two  races  toward 
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tb?ir  ofl^ring,  jEuod  that  the  separating  of  negro  pa« 
lents  from  their  children  is  not  as  grievous  as  aboU* 
tjonists  seem  to  believe  7 

This  being  true,  in  compliment  to  the  amelioratJiiig 
genius  of  the  age,  it  were  as  well,  peihaps,  to  cUscour- 
ag4  occurrences  of  the  Jdnd — it  would  be  moie  pa- 
tri^ichal  and  fatherly. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  Ham  and  his  family  were 
very  well  pleased  with  the  curse  and  d^iundation 
of  Noah,  which  put  them,  with  ail  who  should  pro- 
ceed from  their  house,  under  the  ban  of  everlasting 
servitude  to  the  races  of  their  brediren.  This  cir 
cumstance,  beyond  all  doubt,  raised  up  in  the  minds 
of  that  people,  an  unconquerable  hatred,  not  only  to- 
ward Noah,  but  also  toward  Shem  ^d  Japheihy  with 
their  entire  posterities,  in  those  f^ges. 

On  this  account,  it  w|i,s  tihjsa  Ham  left  the  palemal 
tents  and  aUar  of  sacrifice,  near  Ararat,  much  soon- 
er than  did  the  other  sons,  wandering  still  further 
down  the  Euphrates  toward  the  sea,  till  they  came 
to  the  great  flats  of  Shmar^  where  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  commenced  the  foundation  of  his  .em- 
pire, and  where  he,  with  Ham  and  all  the  race,  set 
about  building  the  tower,  as  a  defense  against  another 
flood,  and  as  a  temple  of  idolatrj/  and  a  rallying 
point  for  their  tribes  in  coming  ages.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  the  account  of  Noah's  curse  that  Nimrod, 
the  great  leading  spirit,  like  Satan  among  the  fjedleii 
angels,  opposed  himself  so  cruelly  with  €lU  his  pow- 
er, to  the  religion  of  Noah,  as  propagated  by  Shsnif 
who  was  Melchisedek  His  ^grand  atjeot  was  M>  proi> 
duce  and  consolidate  a  powe^r  by  which  .to  p8X)tect 
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his  race  against  the  threatened  servitude  of  Noah,  his 
grand-sire,  announced  in  the  curse,  as  well  as  to  es- 
tablish a  contrary  system  of  religion,  which  would 
subserve  the  same  end. 

At  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  the  language,  there 
was  none  of  the  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth  there ; 
that  operation — the  building  of  the  tower — was  whol- 
ly of  negro  invention,  who  had  the  requisite  geomet- 
rical knowledge  at  the  time,  derived  from  the  house 
of  Noah,  who  brought  this  knowledge,  with  all  other, 
from  beyond  the  flood.  On  this  account,  for  some 
hundred  years,  the  first  people  of  those  countries  had 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  the  nations,  many  of 
them,  had  a  thousand  years  afterward. 

But,  how  is  it  known  that  the  races  of  Shem  and 
Japheth  did  not  participate  in  the  wicked  project  of 
the  tower?  It  is  shown  from  the  ncUural  antipathy 
of  the  children  of  Shem  toward  the  blacks,  and  also 
from  its  being  an  idolatrous  temple,  or  tower,  from 
which  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  would 
turn  with  horror,  especially  while  Noah,  Shem,  Ar- 
phaxad,  and  others  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  holy  line, 
were  yet  alive,  and  the  dictators  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  people. 

Josephus  says,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  19,  that 
Nimrod  was  a  bold  man  and  of  great  muscular 
strength.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  say,  also,  in  their  tra- 
dition, that  he  was  a  mighty  giant,  and  of  a  morose, 
cruel  and  savage  temper,  a  tyrant  among  his  people, 
who  forced  men  from  the  fear  ot  God,  threatening  to 
be  revenged  on  God  for  destroying  the  world  by  wa- 
ter.   Moses  says  be  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
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Lord;  to  which  the  Rabbi  add,  tliat  he  not  only 
hunted  and  destroyed  the  wild  animals  which  abound- 
ed beyond  measure  in  that  early  age,  but  that  he  also 
killed  men,  unless  they  would  unite  with  him  against 
God  and  the  religion  of  Noah. 

That  the  blacks  of  that  age  and  of  the  house  of 
Nimrod  were  violent  persecutors  of  the  race  and  re- 
ligion of  Shem  and  Noah,  as  related  by  Josephus,  is 
supported  by  a  Persian  tradition^  which  says  that 
they  having,  at  a  certain  time,  got  into  their  hands  a 
child  of  the  family  of  Terah,  which  was  Abraham^ 
they  cast  it  into  a  strong  fire.  But  when  they  looked 
to  see  it  writhe  and  agonize  in  the  flames,  behold,  the 
place  of  the  fire  had  become  a  hedge  ofroses^  in  full 
bloom,  where  the  infant  lay  embedded,  as  on  a  couch 
of  down  formed  of  those  flowers. 

Nimrod,  Ham,  and  coadjutors,  therefore,  were  the 
great  fathers  of  idolatry  in  the  world  after  the  flood, 
who  inducted  the  people  into  their  system  of  religion 
by  combining  the  indulgence  of  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  animal  nature  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  making  such  indulgence  one  of  the  chief  vir- 
tues, because,  from  this  indulgence  proceeded  the 
human  race,  as  they  believed,  by  which  means  the 
world  was  peopled — a  religion  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  naturally  obscene  propensities  of  the  negro 
race. 

In  the  bosom  of  a  negro  man,  the  idea  of  liberty, 
freedom  and  independence,  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
same  sensaHons,  hopes,  and  expectations,  that  it  does 
in  the  bosom  of  the  whites.  To  the  mind  of  a  slave, 
or  even  of  a  free  black  man,  with  but  small  excep- 
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tion,  the  idea  of  liberty  is  but  the  idea  of  a  holydayi 
in  which  they  are  to  be  let  loose  from  all  restraint 
or  control;  they  are  to  play,  work,  or  sleepy  ab 
may  suit  their  inclination,  (bllowing  out,  to  the  ut- 
most, the  perfect  indulgence  of  indolence,  stupidity, 
and  the  animal  passions. 

But  to  the  mind  of  the  white  num,  liberty  is  the 
nieans  of  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
himself  and  race ;  it  is  the^ieU  of  labor,  out  of  which 
will  arise,  as  wheat  from  the  seed,  a  harvest  of /^noiol- 
edge^  intellectual  refinement,  well  ordered  society,  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  government  of 
the  passions,  with  every  good  thing  that  can  charm 
the  elevated  mind  and  conduce  to  the  bliss  of  himuua 
existence.  The  races  set  out  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties, at  the  subsiding  of  the  flood,' but  who  has  won 
and  taken  the  prize  of  power — of  social  and  meotal 
improvement 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  to  the  perceptions  of  a 
white  man,  the  negro's  case  is  a  hard  one,  and  was 
fully  foreknown  to  the  Creator,  who  is  merciful  and 
kind;  yet  he  did  not  see  fit  not  to  create  them,  and  lo 
create  them  in  the  loins  of  Ham,  a  degraded  race,  as 
well  as  to  appoint  them  to  servittidey  while  the  father 
of  the  race  was  yet  alive.  If  the  hard  lot  of  this  peo- 
ple affords  at  present  a  reason  why  they  should  bd 
set  free,  such  as  are  in  slavery,  it  can  be  said  in  re- 
ply, that  the  same  reason  existed  at  first,  in  the  eye 
of  the  Divine  foresight,  with  all  the  force  that  it  does 
now. 

Such  a  course,  however,  namely,  not  to  create  them, 
did  not  please  the  Maker,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  him 
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that  they  should  exist,  and  exist  as  we  find  them,  a 
raee  totally  different  from  the  whites,  in  every  respect 
Aat  can  be  thought  of,  except  that  they  are  Atimon, 
but  of  the  lowest  order,  and  eminently  adapted  to  a 
state  of  servitude. 

But,  says  an  abolitionist,  we  do  not  disagree  to  the 
AiHcan  race  being  servatUSj  if  thejf  desire  it — that  is^ 
Atreot  servants — as  in  this  way  the  Scriptures,  or  word 
of  prophesy  by  Noah,  can  as  well  be  fulfilled  as  that 
the  race  should  be  slaves.  To  this  position  we  re^ 
ply,  that  it  is  extremely  short-sighted ;  as  he  who 
kbres  himself  out  to  labor  is  not  a  slave  servant,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  free  man,  having,  at 
his  own  will,  disposed  of  his  labor,  not  of  his  body, 
as  he  saw  fit.  The  Scriptures,  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
make  a  great  distinction  between  a  slave  and  a  hired 
man.  See  Levit.  xxv,  39,  40,  where  it  is  written  as 
follows:  '^Thou  shalt  not  compel  him  [a  Hebrew]  to 
ierve  as  a  bond  servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant."  But, 
notwithstanding  the  discriminating  remark  of  Moses, 
abolitionists  can  discover  no  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  confounding  them  together,  because  they  vnll, 
and  not  because  they  do  not  know  better.  Were  this 
the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  directed  Noah  to 
wrsB  the  race  of  Ham  with  servitude,  and  the  way 
in  which  be  intended  its  fulfillment,  namely,  that 
they  were  genemlly  to  hire  themselves  out  to  work 
for  other  people,  then  it  would  follow  that  this  curse 
applied  as  much  to  both  the  other  races  as  it  did  to 
Ham's  race;  for  there  are  found  as  many  laborers 
among  the  other  races,  and  especially  the  whites,  who 
work  (m  hire,  as  amimg  the  blacks,  and  a  fhor?and 
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times  as  many,  as  they  are  a  more  industrious  peo- 
ple. Surely,  the  Supreme  Being  could  never  have 
intended  to  call  a  man  cursed  because  he  should  hire 
himself  out  to  labor :  there  must  be,  therefore,  some 
worse  meaning  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  band  servant, 
than  the  liiring  of  one's  self  out.  On  this  view  of  the 
subject,  bo7id  service  cannot  be  made  out,  as  personal 
bondage  supposes  the  holding  of  our  bodies  as  prop- 
erty;  consequently,  when  Moses  said  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  if  they  wanted  bondmen  and  bondmaids^  who 
were  to  serve  them /orei;er,  they  were  to  buy  them — 
not  hire  them-— of  the  heathen^  and  to  hold  them  by 
compulsion,  as  a  possession  for  themselves  and  their 
children  after  tliem,  wliich  they  could  not  do  with  a 
hired  man. 

From  thisYiGvr  of  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  arguments  of  abolitionists  entirely  neutralize 
the  force  of  the  denunciation  of  Noah,  respecting 
Ham's  race,  causing  it  to  refer  as  much  to  one  people 
as  to  another  J  who  may  chance  to  Aire  themselves  out 
to  labor,  making  it  a  curse  to  do  so,  and  they  who 
do  it  a  cursed  race.  Is  not  this  a  fair  result  of  their 
position  ? 

But,  says  an  abolitionist,  we  do  not  believe  that  tho 
curse  of  Noah  signified  or  related,  in  any  sense,  to 
such  a  thing  as  the  personal  bondage  of  any  of  the 
race  of  Ham,  with  a  view  to  their  bodily  enslavement ; 
that  curse,  we  hold,  was  wholly  of  a  national  char- 
acter, and  was  fulfilled,  as  it  related  to  ShenCs  rule, 
when  the  Jews  subdued  old  Canaan  ;  and,  as  to  Jor 
phetKs  rule,  when  the  white  nations,  under  Alexander, 
destroyed  o^d  Tyre  and  Zidon,  with  other  negro 
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countries,  putting  them  imder  tribute  and  national 
servitude. 

To  this,  as  to  the  other  problem,  we  must  reply, 
that  it  will  not  do,  as,  by  this  mode  of  interpretation, 
all  the  6ther  nations  of  the  earth,  who  have  alternate- 
ly subdued  each  other  by  war,  policy,  or  stratagem, 
and  laid  one  another  imder  vassalage  and  tribute, 
are,  therefore,  equally  cursed  with  the  Race  of  Ham, 
as  to  the  quintescence  of  the  thing,  as  it  was  no  worse 
for  the  negro  Canaanites  to  be  put  under  vassalage 
and  tribute,  than  any  other  people,  so  that  they  were 
no  more  under  a  Divine  curse  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  when  conquered.  Wherefore,  in  this 
way  of  explaining  the  text,  abolitionists  make  it  void 
and  indefinite,  as  to  its  particular  application,  which 
the  whole  history,  as  written  by  Moses  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  disallows. 

There  is  but  one  way  remaining  to  give  that  scrip* 
ture.  Gen.  ix,  as  well  as  the  clause  in  the  law,  Levit. 
XXV,  a  consistent  meaning;  and  that  is  to  allow  that 
both  recognized  the  individual  and  bodily  slavery  of 
the  race  of  Ham  by  the  two  other  races — the  circum- 
stance of  their  paying  tribute,  at  any  time,  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  other  nations  who  might  conquer  them,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  de- 
nunciation of  Noah,  as  that  decree  related  not  to  na- 
tional, but  to  individual  slavery.  If  this  is  not  the 
true  ^nse  of  those  passages,  and  especially  that  of 
Gen.  ix,  26-27,  it  would  remain,  as  yet,  imcertain 
whether  that  curse  or  decree  has  been  in  any  degree 
fulfilled. 

The  fond  idea,  or  we  may  say  the  fanaticism  and 
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foolish  notion  of  abolitionists,  which  supposes  fhe 
hiring  out  of  the  race  of  Ham,  at  their  ovm  disero* 
lion,  to  the  other  races,  falls,  therefore,  to  the  gronnd,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  curse  of  Noah  up- 
on the  pojrterity  of  £fiim,  his  youngest,  but  wretched- 
ly profligate,  son.  Thus,  having  disposed  of  the  fore- 
going objections  and  positions  of  abolitionists,  we  now 
address  oursdf  to  combat  another  error  of  theit  cre- 
ating. This  is,  the  circumstance  of  the  slaves  labor- 
ing, as  they  say,  for  no  reward  or  wages ;  and,  there- 
fore, slavery  is  not  according  to  the  principle  of  eternal 
y    rectiiudej  but  is  a  sin  of  the  blackest  dye. 

Now,  do  not  frown,  dear  reader,  when  we  tell  you 
that  this  is  not  true  of  slavery,  as  slaves  do  not  labor 
without  a  hope  of  reward ;  and  that  reward  they  gen- 
erally receive.  It  is  true,  however,  that  their  wages 
is  not  as  much  as  many  other  laborers  obtain,  and 
then  again,  it  is  much  more  than  many  receive  who 
are  not  slaves.  The  laboring  classes  of  men  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  among  all  people,  operate  under 
very  diflerient  circumstances,  which  has  been  the  case 
in  all  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  thus  to  the  end 
of  time.  In  all  countries,  minors,  apprentices  and 
children,  labor  till  of  age,  for  no  other  reward  than 
their  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  In  millions  of  cases, 
men  labor  all  their  lives,  and  never  receive  anything 
more  than  their  food  and  raiment,  and  yet,  they  were 
notbondmen,  but  free.  Do  not  black  slaves  receive 
as  much  as  this,  and  is  not  this  a  reward  to  which 
they  look  with  all  the  eagerness  of  any  other  kind  of 
laborers?  Do  they  not  hail  the  hours  of  meal  times 
as  the  bright  spot  of  their  destiny,  with  as  m%ich  joy 
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as  do  other  laborers  ?  The  clothes  they  receive,  are 
they  not  better  far  than  their  original  nakedness  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa  ?     Who  rewarded  them  then  1 

Millions  of  free  nien  over  the  whole  earth,  do  not 
receive  as  much  wages  as  do  the  negroes  of  the  slave 
states  in  America;  but,  with  their  freedom,  actually 
starve  to  death,  even  in  England  and  her  dependen- 
cies, not  from  idleness,  but  from  oppression.  Among 
freemen,  how  many  beggars  do  we  meet  with,  who 
have  received  no  wages  ?  But  among  negro  slaves 
there  are  no  beggars.  Food  and  raiment  is  all  that 
a  man  can  receive  on  the  earth,  which  is  as  sure  to  a 
negro  slave  as  to  the  rest,  and  is  the  whole  reward 
of  animal  labor  and  of  animal  existence.  The  rich, 
though  they  control  more  than  they  can  individually 
consume,  have,  in  reality,  nothing,  after  all,  more 
than  a  slave,  except  injurious  and  ruinous  luxuries. 
Wherefore,  as  it  respects  mere  physical  existence, 
slaves  are  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, which  is  not  only  philosophically,  but  scriptirr- 
ally,  true ;  for  Solomon  says,  Eccl.  vi,  7,  that  "o/Z 
the  labor  of  roan  is  for  his  mouih,^  which  is  his  por- 
tion and  reward  under  the  sun. 

Negro  slavery,  therefore,  on  that  account,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  Eternal  rectitude.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  their  hope  of  speculation  is  not  as 
great  as  it  is  among  the  whites ;  yet  the  amount,  up- 
on the  whole,  which  they  receive,  is  just  the  same, 
as  their  food,  raiment  and  shelter  are  made  much 
surer  to  them,  especially  in  Christian  countries,  than 
among  the  free  blacks.  The  servitude  of  the  race  of 
Ham,  to  the  latest  era  of  mankind,  is  necessary  to  tbe 
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veracity  of  God  himself,  as  by  it  is  fulfilled  one  of 
the  eldest  of  the  decrees  of  the  Scriptures,  namely, 
that  of  Noah,  which  placed  the  race  as  servants  un* 
der  the  other  races.  This  is  noticed  by  Newton  in 
the  same  light,  which  has  been,  and  fiow  is,  being 
every  where  fulfilled,  with  all  the  punctuality  that 
all  the  other  decrees  are,  and  have  been,  fulfilled ; 
and  should  convince  all  abolitionists  of  their  unavail- 
ing error,  in  opposing  this  great  and  nearly  most  an- 
cient decree  of  the  Divine  Oracles. 

God  is  just  and  goodj  in  the  adaptation  of  circum* 
stances  to  the  well-being  of  every  creature  of  the 
earth,  which  is  as  manifest  in  the  negro's  case  as  in 
the  case  of  every  other  grade  of  animal  being.  If 
the  white  man  is  more  intellectual  than  a  negro,  so 
much  the  more  are  his  cares  and  responsibilities. 
On  this  principle,  we  notice,  that  in  the  n^ro  char- 
acter is  fixed,  as  a  kind  of  antidote  or  recompense  for 
slavery,  a  certain  disposition  to  leviiyy  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  takes  off  much  of  the  weight  of 
their  seeming  sorrows.  This  enables  them  more 
cheerfully  to  endure,  without  thought,  their  condition 
of  servitude.  One  trait  of  this  peculiar  character  of 
the  negroes  is,  their  fondness  of  singing  and  whistling, 
in  which  they  universally  indulge,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  a  white  man  weep. 
They  generally  have  voices  of  the  most  melodious 
character,  and  can  whistle  with  their  thick  lips,  bet- 
ter than  all  mankind  beside,  in  the  sounds  of  wliich 
they  forget  all  things  else,  rejoicing  in  the  lightness  and 
levity  of  their  peculiar  natures.  Who  has  not  wit- 
nessed this,  that  has  seen  and  noticed  this  people  at  all? 
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Thus  mercifully  is  thrown  into  the  negro's  being, 
circumstances  which  go  to  make  his  condition  toler- 
able, though  created  black  and  doomed  to  servitude, 
rendering  him,  upon  the  whole,  not  less  happy  than 
are  the  other  races  of  men. 

Thus,  with  balanced  eye,  the  great  All-seeing 
Has  made  each  race  with  an  eqnal  bein^^ 
Has  with  the  ills  of  life  some  blessing  miz*d, 
Thoagh  in  oar  grades  a  general  state  is  fiz*d. 
rhe  white  man  soars,  as  with  an  eagle's  flight. 
While  the  black  man  dips  in  the  wave  of  nighi; 
And  both,  rejoicing  in  their  se?*ral  spheres^ 
Should  offer  thanks  in  the  Eternal's 
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FIFTEENTH     SECTION. 

That  the  Gospel  doctrines  and  their  tendeiicies  isagainitnefroalaf- 
ery,  as  asserted  by  abolitioniats,  ehown  to  be  a  mMtak^^Ezami- 
nation  of  the  foiden  rule  of  omr  Savior,  ih  reflation  to  this  mat- 
ter— ^That  the  condition  of  slaves  am^ng  the  JeWs  was  a  conditioa 
of  comparatiTe  comfort^  as  is  asserted  by  abolitionista,  refuted— 
Care  of  slaves,  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  days  of  Job  and  jlkm- 
Aomr— The  subject  of /luAidal  law  and  the  law  of  lore  mamined, 
in  relation  to  negro  slavery,  and  are  found  to  harmonize— The 
great  and  stronghold  of  abolitionism  in  support  of  negro  equality, 
and  the  propriety  of  amalgamation  by  marriages, founded  on  God's 
striking  Mirimm,  the  sister  of  Moses,  with  leprosy,  because  she 
found  fault  with  her  brother  for  having  married  an  Ethiopian  wo- 
man, overturned  and  shown  to  be  blasphemoua— Curious  fact  of 
the  blood  of  the  negro  race  being  guarded  against,  as  affecting  the 
blood  of  the  line  through  which  the  Messiah  was  to  com»— 'HfsC 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  directed  to  the  eoun/rief  inhabited  by  white 
men,  not  negroes — This  was  done  afterward — All  the  present  arts 
of  the  world  nearly  of  white  men^s  invention,  not  negro's,  with 
many  other  deeply  interesting  subjects. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  are  to  meet  a  few  more 
objections  of  abolitionism,  as  well  as  present  the  read- 
er with  some  other  matters,  when  we  shall  finish  the 
labor  of  this  work.  It  is  said,  by  this  class  of  men, 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  contemplates  the 
personal  happiness  of  every  human  being ;  and  as 
individual  freedom  is  an  item  in  the  sum  of  mertal 
enjoyments,  therefore,  the  Gospel,  in  its  spirit  and 
tendencies,  is  against  slaver)'  of  every  description, 
and  demands  its  abolishment. 
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But^  WB  answer  this  positioD,  by  saying,  that,  al- 
though the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  tfie  Christian  relig- 
ion most  assuredly  does  contemplate  the  entire  anci 
per£sct  moral  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race^ 
upon  certain  amdiiions,  as  obedience  to  its  commands, 
&C.J  yet  it  does  not,  and  eannoi  interfere,  as  we  have 
before  said,  with  the  judgfneniSj  decrees^  or  judicial 
acts  of  God,  until  the  purposes  of  such  acts  are  ao^ 
compiished  in  the  earth.  Although  the  Gospel^as 
announced  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  message  of 
beneTolence  from  Heaven  toward  the  sufferers  of 
the  earth,  yet  death  is  not,  and  cannot  be  ooimteracted, 
as  yet,  by  its  influence,  because  death  came  by  tha 
appointment  or  judicial  act  of  God,  on  the  account 
of  sin^  placing  the  direful  circumstance  beyond  tha 
redeeming  nature  of  that  great  system  of  atonement. 
Neither  can  it  affect  matters  of  less  importance,  suqh 
as  the  circumstance  of  man's  being  compelled  by  a 
Divine  judgment  to  get  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face,  with  pain,  toil,  and  uncertainty.  The  case 
of  the  woman,  who  was  placed  by  the  sams  power, 
judidaUy^  in  a  certain  circumstance,  which  is  that 
of  great  pain  and  danger,  is  also  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  benevolence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
because  she  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent,  in 
the  matter  of  the  forbidden  tree.  Does  the  Gospel, 
and  its  benevolent  principles^  remove  one  item  of  tha 
vast  amount  of  what  is  called  natural  evU,  which 
the  human  race  now  is  heir  to,  such  as  sickness,  pov- 
erty, accidents,  mistakes,  difference  of  men's  opinions^ 
which  are  all  the  effects  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Creator  toward  man,  on  the  account  of  sin» 
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Now,  if  the  spirU  and  tendencies  of  religion,  can 
not,  as  yet,  remove  these  disabilities  or  obstacles  to 
man's  happiness  in  this  world,  how,  therefore,  can  it 
be  expected  that  it  can  alter  the  doom  of  the  negro 
race,  which,  as  the  Bible  establishes,  is  founded 
on  the  same  foundation,  that  of  the  decree  of  God| 
and  raises  a  barrier  which  is  impassable  and  insur- 
mountable to  all  earthly  power:  even  the  famous 
words  of  our  Lord  called  the  Oolden  Rule,  cannot  ap- 
ply here.  Neither  does  this  rule  appear  with  power 
to  break  down  any  civil  establishment  of  society;  it 
was  not  so  intended  or  understood,  by  the  first  disci- 
ples and  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not 
intended  by  that  great  and  good  doctrine,  that  serv* 
ants  and  masters^  debtors  and  creditors^  rich  and 
poor^  should  change  condition,  or  even  to  be  put  on 
a  par  with  each  other  by  that  precept  of  the  Lord. 
It  signified  nothing  more  than  that  all  men,  under  oil 
circumstances  of  trouble,  should  do  by  each  other  in 
all  kindness,  just  what  they  would  reasonably  desire 
done  to  themselves  in  like  circumstances.  This  pre- 
cept, therefore,  was  not  meant  to  reach  the  case  of 
slavery,  as  to  its  abolishment^  any  more  than  it  was 
the  other  cases,  as  above  named.  It  enjoined  on 
masters  to  extend  to  servants,  minors,  and  slaves 
all  needed  tenderness  and  consideration,  as  they 
themselves  could  reasonably  desire  were  they  in  a 
like  condition. 

The  patriarch  Job  did  thus  toward  his  slaves,  and 
no  more,  see  chapter  xxxi,  13,  where  he  says,  that  he 
did  not ''  despise  the  cause  of  his  man  or  maid  serv- 
ant," and  yet  he  did  not  manumit  them,  after  all.    It 
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will  not  answer  to  extend  that  rule  to  extremes,  as 
by  persevering  in  such  a  course,  we  should  uuhiuge 
ail  the  regulations  of  so9iet7,  at  the  voice  of  every 
complaint,  effecting  nothing  but  a  continued  change 
of  circumstances,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  with- 
out adding  a  whit  to  vthe  comfort  of  any  body  per- 
manently. 

Abolitionists  contend,  in  their  publications  and  lec- 
tures, that  the  condition  of  bondmen  among  the  Jews, 
was  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort  and  equality 
with  their  masters,  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  made 
it  80b  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  this, 
while  we  have  found  the  entire  contrary.  On  this 
subject,  the  statement  of  Adam  Clarke  may  have 
some  weight,  as  no  man  on  the  earth  was  better  inform- 
ed respecting  Oriental  manners  in  those  ages.  See 
his  comment  on  the  passage  above  quoted,  from  Job 
xxxi,  13,  as  follows:  '^In  ancient  times,  slaves  had 
no  action  at  law  against  their  masters ;  they  might 
dispose  of  them  as  they  did  their  cattle  or  any  other 
property.  The  slave  might  complain,  and  the  mas- 
ter might  hear  him  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Job  states  that  fie  admitted  them, 
however,  to  civil  rights,  and  far  from  preventing  their 
case  from  being  heard,  he  was  ready  to  permit  them 
to  complain,  even  against  himself,  and  to  give  them 
all  the  benefit  of  the  law."  Job  was  a  righteous  man, 
and  in  that  thing  did  right;  and  yet  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  set  his  slaves  free.  Let  every  slaveholder 
do  the  same.  Josephus  states,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
book  4,  p.  130,  that  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  be 
witnesses  in  any  court. 
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From  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  case  of  the  oegio 
slaves  of  those  times,  and  among  the  Jews  in  par- 
ticular, was  in  no  wise  superior,  if  it  was  as  good,  as 
in  America,  except  in  6uch  cases  as  when  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  men  as  good  as  were  Job  and  Abra* 
ham.  Consequently,  the  notion  Uiat  the  slaves  of  the 
Jews,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  comfortaUe 
condition  of  life,  as  held  by  abolitionists,  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  does  most  of  their  doctrines  and  positioiUL 

It  is  affirmed  by  abolitionists,  that  because  God,  at 
first  and  prior  to  the  fall,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  cn>- 
iited  man,  said,  that  every  thing  which  was  madoi 
was  very  good,  that,  therefore,  negro  man  was  made 
equal  with  white  men.  But  this  comment  of  thoiis 
fails,  when  it  is  recollected  that  there  was,  at  that 
time,  no  negroes  in  existence,  nor  never  would  have 
been,  had  not  Grod  have  seen  fit  to  produce  them,  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after 
the  original  creation  of  man,  in  the  way  and  manner 
already  described  on  the  first  pages  of  this  work,  and 
soon  after  to  appoint  him  to  slavery. 

It  has  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  writer 
of  this  work,  by  abolitionists,  that  we  ought  serious- 
ly  to  examine  the  difference  there  is  between  Judi* 
rial  law  and  Divine  laiD,  in  relation  to  the  enslaving 
negro  men  in  ancient  times.  The  judicial  law,  said 
that  the  Jews  might  buy  and  possess  slaves,  but  the 
Divine  law  says,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy« 
self.     Is  slavery  consistent  with  this  Divine  law? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  dare  not  array  these 
two  laws  against  each  other,  seeing  they  are  both  of 
the  same  origin.    We  think  it  were  a  much  safer 
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course  to  say,  that  these  laws,  so  different  in  their  ef- 
fects, have  a  high  regard  for  each  other  and  do  not 
encroach  upon  their  respective  powers  and  applica- 
tious. 

Judicial  law  requires  execution^  and  the  law  of 
love  delights  in  mercy ;  but  till  an  equivalent  is  paid 
down,  mercy  can  do  nothing.  Now  who  has  redeem* 
ed  the  negro  race  from  the  curse  of  Noah  and  the 
force  of  that  judicial  law?    It  has  never  been  done. 

The  law  of  love  says,  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
But  who  is  our  neighbor?  We  answer,  that  our 
neighbors  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  Divine 
law  says,  love  them  all,  in  their  respective  characters, 
whether  slaves  or  free,  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  simple, 
learned  or  unlearned,  black,  white  or  red,  good  or  bad, 
and  all  this  without  politically  meddling  with  their 
domestic  affairs. 

The  Supreme  Being  havingf  seen  fit  to  adjudge  the 
negro  race  to  a  condition  of  servitude  among  men, 
are  we  not,  therefore,  bound  to  believe  that  this  ad- 
judication is  not  contrary  or  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  love  as  it  relates  to  man ;  as  we  see  that  we 
may  love  a  slave  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word, 
and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  state  of  bondage, 
unless  we  have  an  inclination  to  manumit  them  if 
they  are  our  own  property ;  but  there  is  no  law  which 
requires  this,  whether  judicial  or  Divine,  or  it  would 
have  been  noticed  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery  under  his  pen,  upon  which 
we  have  already  treated  in  a  former  section  of  this 
work. 

There  is  another  argument  to  answer,  which  is 
17* 
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brought  forward  by  abolitionists  in  favor  of  the  equal- 
ity of  negroes  with  white  men,  and  in  favor  of  the 
amalgamation  of  these  two  races.  This  argument 
of  theirs  is  founded  on  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Num- 
bers, one  of  the  books  of  the  Decalogue,  or  the  laws 
of  Moses.  But  before  we  enter  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  alleg 
ed  by  abolitionists,  we  will  merely  observe,  that  they 
are  a  strange  set  of  logicians^  inasmuch  as  when 
the  law  of  Moses  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the 
legal  enslaving  of  the  negro  Canaanites,  then  that 
law  is  found  to  be  antiquated,  out  of  date,  and  of  no 
force ;  but  when,  in  the  sa/me  law,  there  happens  to 
be  found  a  passage  that  seems  to  make  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  dogmas  of  abolitionism,  /o,  it  is  seized  upon 
with  avidity,  and  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  force  and 
authority,  and  by  no  means  antiquated,  or  ineficient| 
being  first  rate  Scripture. 

The  chapter  alluded  to,  reads  as  follows :  "  And 
Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses,  because  of 
the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  married,  for  he 
liad  married  an  Ethiopian  woman.  And  they  said, 
hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  onli/  by  Moses?  hath 
he  not  spoken  also  by  us?  And  the  Lord  heard  it. 
*  *  *  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto  Moses,  and 
unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam :  come  out  ye  three 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  they 
came  out.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar 
of  a  cloud  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle^ 
and  called  Aaron  and  Miriam,  and  they  both  came 
forth.  And  he  said,  hear  now  my  words:  If  there 
be  a  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  my- 
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self  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  (o 
him  in  a  dream,  my  servant  Moses  is  not  so^  who  is 
faithful  in  all  my  house.  With  him  will  I  speak 
mouth  to  mouthj  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  be- 
hold ;  wherefore,  then,  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant  Moses.  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them;  and  he  departed. 
And  the  cloud  departed  from  off  the  tabernacle,  and 
behold,  Miriam  became  leprous,  white  as  snow ;  Aaron 
looked  upon  Miriam,  and  behold,  she  was  leprous. 
And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  alas !  my  Lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  lay  not  this  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we  have  done 
foolishly,  and  wherein  we  have  sinned.  ♦  •  •  •  And 
Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying :  heal  her  now,  O 
God,  I  beseech  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
if  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should  sh^  not 
be  ashamed  seven  days,  and  after  that  let  her  be  re- 
ceived again  ?  And  Miriam  was  shut  out  from  the  camp 
seven  days,  and  all  the  people  journeyed  not  till 
Miriam  was  brought  in  again." 

On  examining  this  chapter,  does  it  appear  on  wh(U 
account  Miriam  was  made  a  loathsome  leper,  and 
driven  out  of  the  camp — ^was  it  for  finding  fault  with 
her  brother  Moses,  for  marrying  the  black  woman, 
or  because  she  had  joined  with  jioron  and  others,  in 
doubting  whether  God  had  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moses?  It  appears  that  her  crime  consisted  whoUy 
of  the  IcUter,  which  was  for  invading  by  contentious 
words,  the  divine  dictatorship  of  Moses,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  over  the  twelve  tribes. 

In  her  punishment,  God  said  not  a  word  about  the 
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woman  Moses  had  married,  nor  respecting  Miriam's 
having  found  fault  with  the  marriage,  but  confined 
his  remark  wholly  to  the  subject  of  the  mission  of 
Moses,  as  God's  mouth  to  the  people,  as  is  seen  by  re^ 
ferring  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  that 
chapter.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  brother's  having  married  one  of  the 
cursed  race,  was  one  of  her  reasons  why  he  ought 
not  to  possess  alone  the  dignity  of  being  sole  dictator* 
The  circumstance,  as  she  seems  to  have  thought,  was 
degrading,  on  which  account  she  found  fault  with 
him,  as  reads  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter. 

That  the  Hebrews  were  not  to  marry  with  the  ne- 
groes of  Canaan,  is  evident  from  Deut.  vii,  3,  and 
reads  as  follows:  '< Neither  shalt  thou  make  mar- 
riages with  them  (the  Canaanites) :  thy  daughter  shalt 
thou  ^ot  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt 
thou  not  take  unto  thy  son."  Here,  it  is  plain  that 
the  law  of  Moses  forbids  amalgamation  of  the  Jew 
blood  with  that  of  the  negro's;  and  yet  abolitionists 
contend,  that  God,  who  was  the  author  of  that  law, 
struck  Miriam  with  a  loathsome  disease  in  token  of  ' 

his  anger  at  her,  because  she  found  fault  with  the 
very  thing  the  law  found  fault  with  and  forbid. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  man  that  the  crime  of  Miriam  was  not  about  the 
marriage  but  the  sacred  office  of  Moses  only. 

But  says  one,  an  abolitionist  perhaps,  the  writer  in 
this  opinion  of  his,  has  got  himself  into  a  tangle  at 
last,  as  we  cannot  see  but  he  is  compelled  to  show  up 
Moses  as  a  flagrant  sinner  against  his  own  law,  for 
having  married  that  Ethiopian  woman.    Not  so  is 
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Mr  reply,  for  Moees  did  that  thing  some  forty  yeats 
befofe  the  time  the  Uw  was  given  to  him  from  Mount 
Sinai,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  no  more  of  the  will 
and  law  of  God  than  any  other  man,  who  had  been 
bom  and  brought  np  among  the  Egyptians.  Bat 
when  he  received  the  law,  then  he  became  informed 
of  die  will  and  designs  of  God,  in  that,  as  well  as  iu 
all  other  matters. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  woman  he  had  married  in  the 
land  of  Hfdian,  at  the  time  he  fled  from  Egypt  for 
killing  an  Egyptian,  see  Exo.  u,  12,  we  learn  noth- 
ing  Utom  the  Scriptures  further  than  that  ^e  came 
to  the  Jewish  camp,  with  Jethro  her  father,  in  the 
wilderness. 

Thus  it  B  ceitainly  clear,  that  the  abolition  opinion, 
dr  the  equality  of  negroes  with  other  men,  and  the 
pvopriety  and  righteousness  of  amalgamation  by  mar- 
riage with  them  derives  no  support  from  that  portion 
of  Hdy  Writ,  but  receives  a  rebuke  of  the  most  dc- 
dded  description  from  the  very  law  itself. 

Respecting  this  race,  we  find  that  God  took  partic- 
ular care  that  their  blood  should  not  become  mingled 
with  the  line  through  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  To  prove  this,  see  Gren. 
ntrviii,  the  whole  chapter,  where  is  related  the  his- 
tory of  JttdaKs  having  had  three  sons  by  a  Canaan- 
itish  woman,  who,  of  course,  was  a  negress.  Two 
of  tfiose  sons  weire  slain  by  the  Lord  for  a  certain 
wickedness  they  did,  while  the  third  son,  Shelcch  by 
name,  escaped  (Gen.  xxxviii,  7,  10),  but  is  not  reck- 
oned in  the  line  of  the  holy  seed,  which  was'con- 
tiniwd  ithvough  another  brancih  <X  Judah's  bloodj 
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book  of  Deuteronomy,  chapter  vii,  verse  3,  and  on- 
ward, as  well  as  the  book  of  Joshua,  chapter  zziii, 
12, 13,  where  it  was  strictly  forbidden,  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  himself^  to  every  individoal  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Jews  to  utorry  with  amf 
of  the  CatuuimUish  race,  which  consisted  of  seven 
mighty  nations,  all  of  whom  are  set  forth  by  name 
in  this  same  seventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

Now,  if  Rahab  had  been  of  that  race,  and  belonged 
by  blood  to  any  of  those  sev^n  nations,  Soix>MOir, 
would  not,  as  a  •prince  of  the  tribe  of  Jtidah,  have  been 
allowed  to  have  had  this  woman  for  a  wife.  Rahab, 
therefore,  was  of  the  blood  of  Shem,  and  but  a  citizen 
of  the  country,  as  an  inhahUant  only — while  by  rme^ 
she  possessed  no  ^onsanguitiity  to  the  blood  of  Htm. 

SoUmon,  as  a  prince  of  the  regal  line  of  Judah,  of 
which  tribe  came  our  Lord,  could  not  have  violated 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  so  flagrant  and  horrid  a  maanei:^ 
as  to  have  married  a  black  woman,  a  Canaanitess; 
and  thus  to  have  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  Abraham,  which  is  everywhere  threatened,  as  ofken 
as  the  subject  is  alluded  to  in  all  the  books  of  the 
law.  Thus,  we  defend,  as  we  believe,  our  opinion, 
which  asserts  that  the  blood  of  the  negro  race  did 
not  at  all  mix  with  the  lineal  blood  of  the  Savior  of 
Mankind. 

Now,  as  we  find  this  grand  interdiction,  respecting 
Jewish  intermarriages  with  any  and  all  the  seven 
negro  nations  of  Canaan — ^^we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  believe  in  addition,  that  the  interdiction 
extended  to  the  whole  race,  settled  in  other  countries, 
beside  old  Ganaany  as  it  would  have  been  equally 
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deleterious  and  corrupting  to  the  sacred  descent  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  blood 
of  negroes  out  of  Canaan,  as  within  that  country. 

But  in  the  whole  book  of  God,  there  is  no  command 
either  direct  or  implied,  against  Jewish  marriages, 
whether  before  or  after  the  giving  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  with  the  race  of  Japhethj  the  progenitor  of 
the  fchite  race  of  mankind.  And  although  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  proffered  Savior  of  all  the  human  race, 
blacks  and  all,  yet  was  it  abhorrent  to  God,  as  we 
believe,  that  the  immaculate  blood  of  his  Son,  which 
was  to  be  offered  as  an  atonement^  should  be  con- 
taminated by  that  of  negro  extraction. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  above,  cannot  fail  to  make  due  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind,  that  persons  who  had  flat  noses  could 
not  be  a  priest  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mosaic  wor- 
ship; see  Leviticus  zxi,  18.  This  regulation  was, 
doubtless,  to  guard  the  blood  of  the  priesthood  from 
any  contamination  of  the  race  of  Ham,  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  that  people,  is  a  flat  nose.  There  was 
never  a  king  nor  prophet  of  the  Jews  who  had  negro 
blood  in  his  veins;  and  yet  there  were  multitudes  of 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  who  were  thus 
tinctured  by  unlawful  connections  with  the  Cana- 
anites,  which  was  against  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  nature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  the  first  labors  of  the 

apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  were  directed 

northward  from  Jerusalem,  among  the  whites,  and 

not  southward  in  Africa.    To  the  north,  in  Italy,  was 

the  place  of  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire }  to  the 
18 
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north  lay  all  the  Grecian  tribes,  among  whom  Paul 
und  his  associates  went  preaching  the  Gospel.  Is 
not  this  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  blood 
above  that  of  the  African  ?  or  these  first  missionaries 
would  not  have  thus  chosen  that  race  as  the  conserv- 
ators of  the  new  system  of  divinity,  given  to  the 
world  by  Jesus  Christ 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  notice  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
were  given  to  the  protection  of  the  white  race^  and  by 
them  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  New  Testament,  in  particular, 
has  been  preserved  by  the  white  race  after  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  as  the  Jews  deride  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures  as  false,  and  Xhe  African  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  original  preservation  or  compilation. 

Abolitionists  say  that  negro  slavery  is  a  curse  upon 
earth,  and  that  (he  curse  of  God  is  on  the  country  and 
families  wherever  the  thing  is  practiced  ;  and  yet  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures,  Gen.  ix,  that  when  God,  by 
the  mouth  of  Noah,  blessed  Shem  and  Japheth,  he 
gave  them  as  one  item  in  their  blessings,  a  riffht  to 
make  servants  of  the  race  of  Ham,  It  was  the  same 
with  the  Hebrews  many  hundred  years  after  under 
ihe  reign  of  Moses,  as  a  law  giver,  when  God  prom- 
ised his  blessings  upon  them  as  a  people,  upon  con- 
dition of  their  obedience,  nnaking  one  item  of  those 
blessings  to  be  the  privilege  of  enslaving  the  Cana- 
ankes. 

If  to  hold  slaves  is  a  atrse  to  any  man  or  country, 
as  abolitionists  says  it  is,  then  principles  must  have 
strangely  changed  in  the  administration  of  God's 
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Providence  since  the  days  of  Abraham ;  for  to  him 
the  possession  of  bond  men  and  bond  maids  was  one 
item  in  the  great  amomit  of  the  mercies  and  blessings 
of  Giod  to  that  patriarch,  in  whose  seed  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  See  Gen.  zxiv, 
35,  as  follows :  "And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  mas- 
ter (Abraham)  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great,  and 
hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold, 
and  man  servants  and  maid  servants^  and  camels 
and  asses." 

But  Abraham  did  right  by  his  slaves,  of  whom  ho 
owned  vast  numbers ;  on  which  account  the  blessing 
of  having  bondmen  was  not  changed  to  a  curse^  as 
are  all  the  mercies  of  God  when  abused  by  the  wick- 
ed. How,  therefore,  is  it  true,  as  abolitionist  say,  that 
the  enslaving  of  the  race  originated  in  the  foulest 
wickedness?  It  is  not  true,  never  was  and  never 
will  be,  except  in  the  abuse  of  the  institution. 

With  the  origin  of  slavery,  the  present  existing 
slaveholding  population  of  the  United  States,  had 
nothing  to  do — therefore,  for  that  they  arc  not  to  be 
held  accountable.  They  did  not  bring  the  blacks 
from  their  native  land,  either  by  purchase  or  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  They  came  into  existence  with  them 
in  their  possession,  the  same  as  their  landed  estates 
and  every  other  species  of  property  which  they  inher- 
ited from  their  fathers,  and  are,  therefore,  under  the 
Divine  supervision,  morally  and  politically  bound  to 
protect  and  shield  them  from  all  physical  suffering, 
the  same  as  they  are  bound  to  protect  and  shield  their 
children,  apprentices,  or  other  dependants.  In  this, 
the  kind  Providence  of  that  all-wise  Being,  who  rules 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  benevolently 
displayed  toward  the  descendants  of  Ham  in  North 
America.  The  experience  of  the  blacks  tbemselvesi 
and  the  observation  of  all  others,  prove  this  to  be  their 
most  happy  condition ;  for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  those  who  have  gone  out  from  this  protection,  are 
found  among  the  most  miserable  of  the  human  ftim- 
ily.  AH  experience  proves  that  were  the  principles 
of  abolitionism  carried  out  practicaUy^  the  slaves 
would  be  placed  in  an  infinitely  worse  condition,  both  , 
morally  and  physically,  than  that  in  which  we  now 
find  them. 

But,  says  the  objector,  this  is  the  white  man's  fault, 
for  if  the  negro  man  and  woman  were  but  received 
into  society  upon  an  equal  footing,  with  the  whites^ 
they  would  become  their  equals.  This  is  granted, 
they  would  indeed  become  the  equal  of  the  white 
man.  But  how?  not  by  the  elevation,  morally,  men- 
tally and  physically,  of  the  black  man,  but  of  the  com- 
plete degradation  of  the  white  man,  as  the  God  who 
created  both  races  has  decreed,  and  as  is  manifest 
.  from  the  difference^  the  radical  difference^  there  is  be- 
tween them,  proving  that  their  amalgamation  cannot 
be  effected,  but  by  a  loathsome  deterioration  of  the 
superior  race.    This  the  experience  of  all  time  abun-  \ 

dantly  demonstrates,  as  well  as  that  amalgaemation 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  political  equality  of  the 
races. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  population  of  the  Mex- 
ican states.  Not  only  is  it  characterized  by  physical 
weakness,  but  by  moral  and  menial  inferiority  of  a 
most  frightful  description.    And  how  is  this  to  be 
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accounted  for  ?  From  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
mixture  of  Mexican  and  negro  blood  for  ages.  God 
forbid,  therefore,  that  we  as  a  people,  should  seek  to 
elevate  this  race  by  so  great  a  sacrifice,  by  so  horrible 
a  violation  and  prostration  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  In  all  this  we  do  not  dis- 
parage the  black  man,  but  only  set  forth  the  actual 
difference  there  is  between  the  races,  neither  of  which 
are  to  be  praised  or  censured  respecting  the  attri- 
butes of  their  respective  natures.  These  were  wisely 
ordained  by  that  Being  who  created  all  things,  by 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  the  wisdom  of 
whose  appointments  man  has  not  the  right  to  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  another  evidence,  that  the  habitations  of 
this  race  (the  blacks)  are  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  suited  in  their  formation  and 
physical  constitution,  to  a  torrid  region.  As  the 
torrid  region  of  North  America  is,  therefore,  best 
suited  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  we  conclude  it 
is  their  natural  home.  And,  as  this  country,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  has  been  put  into  the  power 
and  ownership  of  the  white  race^  and  as  the  two  races 
cannot  exist  together  in  a  state  of  political  equality, 
it  follows  that  if  the  negro  race  exist  in  the  South  at 
all,  as  a  people,  it  must  be  in  a  condition  oi  surveil- 
lance or  subordination  of  some  sort  or  other. 

The  negro  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  has 
the  white  man :  but  he  has  not  as  good  a  right  to  rule 
or  give  laws  to  society.  This  is  evident  from  the 
black  man's  mental  inferiority,  and  consequent  tna- 
bility  to  discharge  those  high  functions,  as  the  history 
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of  the  past  and  the  obseryation  of  the  present,  abund- 
antly prove. 

This  being  trne,  we  find  that  his  place  on  the  earth 
IS  that  of  serveillance  of  some  description  or  other ; 
and  as  the  hand  that  fornied  them  is  good  and  munifi 
cent  in  his  provisions  and  appointments  for  the  com* 
fort  and  support  of  all  his  creatures,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  condition  of  this  char- 
acter is  the  most  conducive  to  the  well  being  and 
happiness  of  the  negro  race. 

But,  says  one,  that  one  human  being  should  become, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the  property  of 
another  human  being,  is  abhorrent  to  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  relative  to  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  On  this  subject,  we  may  argue  thus,  and 
not  become  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  sophistry ^  as 
we  fondly  hope.  It  is  the  labor  which  a  serving  man 
or  woman  can  perform,  that  makes  them  at  all  valu- 
able in  the  affairs  of  men.  When  a  slave  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  possessor  to  another,  the  labor  which 
said  slave  may  reasonably  be  considered  capable  of 
performing,  is  the  consideration  of  value  that  is  taken 
into  the  account,  and  not  the  mere  body  of  the  serv- 
ant. How  differs  then  a  transaction  of  this  kind 
from  those  which  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  every 
civilized  community,  viz :  the  hiring  of  one  individual 
to  another  to  labor  a  specified  time  for  a  stipulated 
amount  ?  The  difference  consists  alone  in  the  terfns, 
not  in  the  nature,  of  the  transaction ;  for,  in  either  case, 
it  is  the  labor  of  the  individual  that  constitutes  the 
thing  of  value.  In  the  one  case,  the  hireling  receives 
for  his  services  a  stipulated  sum  of  money;  iii  the 
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Other,  the  slave  has  secured  to  him,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  con- 
sisting of  food,  raiment,  protection,  dGc  (Give  them 
their  liberty,  emancipate  them  and  place  them  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  all  experience  proves  that 
not  one  in  ten  is  capable  of  providing  themselves  and 
their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.)  In  either 
case  the  laboring  faculty  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  laborer ;  therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  person  of  the  servant  should  be  present 
where  the  labor  is  required  to  be  performed. 

But,  continues  the  objector,  suppose  it  does  not  suit 
the  serving  man  to  go  where  the  labor  is  required  to 
be  performed,  is  he  to  be  forced  to  go  against  his 
will?  To  this  we  answer,  that  his  is  a  necessitous 
condition,  and  that  in  yielding  to  the  laws  of  impe- 
rious necessity,  he  is  doing  nothing  more,  is  making 
no  greater  sacrifices,  than  is  a  large  majority  of  the 
whole  human  family  compelled,  by  the  same  laws  of 
necessity,  to  make,  whether  they  will  to  do  it  or  not. 
All  are  more  or  less  governed  by  overruling  circum- 
stances, and  although  there  may  be  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  necessities  accompanying  the  various 
conditions  of  human  life,  yet  are  they  equally  as 
imperious  and  often  more  severe  and  uncompromising, 
than  are  the  commands  of  the  master  of  a  slave. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
average  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  superior  to  that,  not  alone  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  great 
masses  of  European  nations  generally,  and  of  Mexico, 
but  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  free  white  popu- 
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lation  of  the  free  States  of  North  America.  If  then, 
the  philanthropic  (?)  votaries  of  abolitionism  desire  a 
field  in  which  to  exercise  their  feelings  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  they  have  it  in  their  own  midst, 
without  hazarding  any  changes  of  climate  or  opposi- 
tion of  conflicting  interests.  Charity  is  a  Christian 
virtue,  a  heavenly  principle,  and  one  which  v^  wish 
to  see  practiced  to  the  utmost  ability  of  every  member 
of  the  human  family ;  but,  under  the  guidance  of 
modern  abolitionists,  it  reminds  us  of  him  who  could  j 

discern  a  mote  in  his  brother's  eye,  without  ever  hav- 
ing discovered  the  beam  in  his  own.  We  hope  our 
neighbors  of  this  class,  will  cast  a  glance  around 
them,  before  they  attempt  to  scan  the  sunny  regions 
of  the  South. 

Mexico,  we  are  told,  is  a  free  country ;  "  the  hateful 
stigma  of  slavery  attaches  not  to  that  delectable  re- 
gion of  the  earth."  But  this  is  a  mistake:  a  system 
of  slavery  and  beggarly  oppression,  of  the  most  re- 
volting character,  has  existed  in  that  country  from 
time  immemorial.  All  that  class  of  citizens  who  are 
not  landholders,  are  compelled  to  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence.  The  wages  which  they  receive  for  their 
services,  are  so  small  that  they  are  forced  from  neces- 
sity to  go  in  debt  for  the  comforts  of  life.  Not  being 
able  to  liquidate  those  debts  according  to  agreement, 
they  are,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
sold  to  work  until  their  debts  are  paid.  But,  as  their 
wants  always  exceed  their  wages,  their  servitude  be- 
comes perpetual,  and  they  are  transferred  from  one 
to  another,  without  regard  to  their  feelings  or  happi- 
ness.   Thus,  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Mexican  people 
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in  a  state  of  miserable  servitude  infinitely  more  deplor- 
able than  that  which  exists  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  cares  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  Mexican  slavi>. 
Food,  clothing,  medicines,  are  not  provided  by  thfj 
master;  for,  should  this  be  done,  it  would  still  enhance 
the  amount  of  indebtedness,  and  thus  rivet  still  more 
securely  the  manacles  of  his  bondage — placing  the 
goal  of  liberty  still  further  in  the  distance.  Hence 
is  it  that  this  class  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  are  sunk 
down  into  a  state  of  hopeless  misery,  though  of  the 
same  blood  and  race  of  their  masters. 

But  we  rejoice  to  know  that  such  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  United  States.  Here 
the  well  being  of  the  slave  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  the  master.  Like  the  venerable  Patriarchs  of  olden 
lime,  they  delight  to  administer  to  the  wants  and 
happiness  of  those  whom  God  has  committed  to  their 
hands.  If  the  slave  is  sick,  a  physician  administers 
to  his  wants ;  if  hungry  or  naked,  he  has  but  to  look 
to  his  master  who  provides  what  is  necessary  with- 
out any  care  on  the  part  of  the  slave.  No  constable 
or  sheriff  dogs  his  steps,  for  he  is  out  of  debt  and  free 
from  all  responsibility,  save  that  of  good  and  honest 
behavior.  The  affairs  of  government  disturb  not  his 
mind,  and  if  war  invaae  iho  uind,  he  is  not  called  to 
the  field  of  carnage. 

But  the  case  is  far  diflferent  with  the  Mexican  slave. 
Contrary  to  his  will  he  is  pressed  into  the  service  and 
forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country,  though  he 
own  not  a  foot  of  soil,  nor  never  can.  Surely  then, 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  our  Southern  States,  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  people  of  Mexico. 
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But  terrible  as  is  the  condition  of  that  people,  m 
their  state  of  worse  than  Russian  serfism-^  the  tender 
hearted  and  sympathetic  abolitionists  are,  by  their 
short  sighted  policy,  urging  forward  the  entire  black 
population  of  the  South  to  an  equally  miserable  con 
dition.  By  their  policy,  the  present  protective  system 
of  slavery  would  be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  slave 
population  in  the  United  States  emancipated  in  our 
midst  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  sub- 
sistence. What  would  be  the  consequence?  A  state 
of  degradation  and  misery,  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists  in  Mexico,  must  inevitably  follow.  For  land- 
holders, to  any  extent,  they  can  never  become,  and, 
without  this,  how  are  they  to  be  saved  from  certain 
misery?  Says  our  objector,  this  is  easily  shown — 
they  can  hire  out  and  by  their  wages  sustain  them- 
selves and  their  families,  as  do  other  poor  men  of  the 
land.  But  this  is  a  conclusion  which  practical  expe- 
nence  does  not  sustain.  The  immense  number  of 
the  slave  population  (amounting  to  nearly  four  mil- 
lion and  rapidly  increasing)  would  of  necessity  pre- 
vent it.  Were  this  vast  host  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  their  daily  wages  for  a  support,  it  would  fail 
them.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  white 
laborers  that  would  immediately  flood  the  States 
which  they  now  inhabit.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  they  would  be  again  cast  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  whites,  who  do  now,  and  always  will,  compose  the 
landholders  of  the  country.  In  this  condition  of 
things,  in  order  to  prevent  an  unbounded  increase  of 
pauperism  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  which 
in  time  would  certainly  ensue,  "  ragrant  laws"  would 
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have  to  be  enacted,  by  which  they  would  be  curtail- 
ed in  their  liberty  of  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
and  thus  become  in  all  propability  as  wretched  as  the 
miserable  serfs  of  Mexico.  A  condition,  as  we  have 
shown,  far  more  distressing  than  the  present  system 
of  slavery  can  ever  bring  upon  them. 

There  exists  but  one  hope  of  escape  from  a  fate  so 
dreadful,  and  dea^h  is  that  hope;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  all  the  free  states,  the  blacks  have  decreased 
rapidly  in  numbers.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
they  have  been  free  only  since  1828,  they  hare  de- 
creased in  population  more  than  one-half.  This  is, 
doubtless,  occasioned  by  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
imprudence  toward  their  infants,  which,  for  want  of 
care,  as  respects  a  covering  from  the  elements,  suita 
ble  food  and  clothing,  and  medical  attendance,  die  in 
great  numbers.  This  last  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  us  at  all,  as  it  is  but  a  natural  characteristic  of  the 
race. 

The  principles  of  abolitionism  are  alike  subversive 
of  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  both  races.  In- 
deed, not  a  movement  has  this  political  faction  ever 
made,  that  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  degradation 
and  misery  of  the  negro  race.  In  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  removal  of  slavery  has,  doubtless,  been  re- 
tarded, by  their  influence,  not  less  than  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Besides,  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  has 
been  made  worse  by  the  unhallowed  excitement  and 
indignation  which  it  has  engendered  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  who,  becoming  naturally  enraged  at  be- 
ing thus  unceremoniously  molested  in  their  social  and 
domestic  affairs,  have  been  forced  to  deprive  their  serv- 
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ants  of  those  liberties  which  they  were  wont  to  ex- 
tend unto  them,  lest  they  should  be  decoyed  away 
by  those  unprincipled  wretches,  who  have  shown 
themselves  alike  the  enemies  of  both  master  and  slave. 
It  has  also  prevented,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  mas- 
ters from  learning  their  slaves  to  read — a  blessing 
which  many  a  Christian  master  would  gladly  have 
extended  to  his  slaves,  had  he  not  been  thus  pre- 
vented. 

To  the  slaves  we  would  say,  regard  not  the  aboli- 
tionist as  your  friend,  for  such  he  is  far  from  being. 
The  best  friend  you  have  on  earth  is  a  kind  master 
or  mistress,  whom  you  can  all  secure  by  faithfully 
doing  your  duty.  Serve  them  faithfully,  be  content 
with  your  lot,  and  give  no  heed  to  those  who  would 
take  you  from  your  homes,  and  God  will  reward  you 
for  it. 

We  once  supposed  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  abolitionists  acted  in  the  matter  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, was  a  good  and  virtuous  principle  ;  but  long 
have  we  had  reason  to  think  otherwise.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  unhallowed  faction  are  bold  to  assert,  that 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  black  man  is  not  their 
object.  To  free  the  soil  of  what  they  term  the  odium 
of  slavery,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  operations; 
and  whether  this  improve  or  injure  the  condition  of 
the  black  man,  is  a  matter  about  which  they  care  not. 
Clear  the  soil  of  the  stain  of  slavery,  is  the  cry,  no 
matter  how  great  the  cost,  or  how  vast  the  sacrifice. 
If  a  division  of  the  union  of  the  states,  or  civil  war, 
be  the  result,  let  it  come,  we  heed  it  not.  Thus  aro 
we  forced  to  believe,  that,  of  all  the  factions  and  evil 
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influences  which  conspire  to  undermine  and  subvert 
the  grand  superstructure  of  American  Liberty,  that 
termed  Modem  Abolitionism  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  fearful. 

That  there  are  many  honest-hearted  men  in  the 
party,  who  are  actuated  by  pure  sympathy  for  the 
slave,  in  what  they  have  been  erroneously  taught  to 
beUeve  is  the  unhappy  and  oppressed  condition  in 
which  he  is  placed,  we  freely  admit.  But  these  peo- 
ple are  deceived;  they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  duped  and  imposed  upon  by  corrupt  and  unprin- 
cipled demagogues,  who  are  prompted  by  no  other 
than  a  desire  to  build  up  their  own  fame  and  for- 
tunes upon  the  ruins  of  those  of  the  honorable  and 
unsuspecting  of  our  land.  That  they  are  deceived, 
is  proven  from  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
travel  through  the  southern  states,  and  sec  the  slave 
contented  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty 
and  those  blessings  which  a  humane  and  Christian 
master  delights  to  provide  for  those  intnisted  to  his 
care,  return,  fully  convinced  that  the  servant  is  the 
happier  of  the  two,  and  that  to  change  their  relations 
might  be  a  benefit  to  the  master,  but  not  to  the  slave. 
Had  the  masses  of  the  abolition  party  the  opportuni- 
ty of  making  these  observations  personally,  we  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  universal  conclusion  of  all  the 
good  and  virtuous  would  be  the  same.  The  average 
condition  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North,  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  Were  we  to  advocate  the  removal  of  slavery 
at  all,  we  should  be  actuated  rather  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  master  than  the  slave. 
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That  there  are  evils  growing  out  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  we  do  not  deny  ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to 
abuses,  as  is  every  other  institution  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, we  are  free  to  admit.  We  go  further,  we  ad- 
mit that  it  is  a  moral  and  pohtical  evil  of  vast  mag- 
nitude, as  is  proven  by  the  low  state  of  public  mor- 
als in  the  South,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  slave 
states  with  the  free,  in  general  improvement  and 
prosperity.  But,  as  the  history  of  its  every  move- 
ment, from  the  period  it  was  first  ushered  into  life  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  to  the  present  time,  abun- 
dantly testifies,  abolitionism  is  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  its  removal ;  nay,  as  we  have  shown,  all  its  ope- 
rations only  tend  to  rivet  more  securely  the  manacles 
of  the  slave,  and  perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery. 
How  unreasonable,  how  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  and  strict  propriety,  that  its  advocates 
should  continue  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  British  origin,  of  lordly  birth,  nursed  in  the  cradle 
of  despotism,  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  royal  aristocra- 
cy— as  has  been  every  opposing  principle  and  plot 
against  American  republicanism — we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  leaders,  at  least,  of  this  unhallowed  faction — 
this  dissevering  principle  of  strife  and  contention — as 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  country;  nay,  as  traitors 
to  the  government,  whose  very  existence  is  hazard- 
ous to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we  trust,  when  they  will 
be  led  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  to  turn  from 
their  folly.    When  this  is  done,  and  this  unhallowed 
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and  unnatural  war  upon  southern  interests  and  in- 
stitutious  shall  cease,  we  believe  that  the  natural 
goodness  of  heart,  the  wisdom,  philanthropy  and 
Christianity  of  the  people  of  the  slave  stales,  will 
lead  them  either  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  Complete  re- 
moval of  slavery,  in  harmony  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  both  master  and  slave,  or  so  ameliorate 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
slaves,  that  their  separation  from  their  masters  would, 
like  that  of  Hagar  from  Abraham,  partake  more  of 
cruelty  and  persecution,  than  of  kindness  and  Chris- 
tian charity. 

Many  are  bold  to  afGrm,  that  they  would  rather 
dissever  the  Union  than  fail  in  their  warfare  against 
slavery.  But  were  this  to  be  accomplished  (an  event 
which  we  pray  the  Lord  may  never  happen),  slavery, 
if  affected  at  all  by  it,  would  but  be  perpetuated.  The 
condition  of  the  slave,  if  changed  at  all  thereby, 
would  be  for  the  worse.  The  North  would  open  her 
arms  with  still  greater  boldness  to  those  who  could 
malie  their  escape  from  their  masters,  and  the  result 
would  be,  a  curtailing  of  the  usual  liberties  of  the 
slave  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  servitude  far 
more  rigid  and  severe.  This  the  operations  of  that 
party  have  already  effected  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  as  they  increase  in  numbers  and  in  the 
boldness  of  their  attacks,  will  continue  to  effect,  to  an 
extent  that  will  cause  the  slave  to  curse  the  day  that 
gave  birth  to  abolitionism. 

Having  now,  as  we  believe,  given  a  true  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  negro  race^ — of  his  character,  mor- 
ally and  physically — the  nature  of  Noah's  curse — ^it8 
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indorsement  by  Moses  in  the  law — the  fortunes  of  the 
race  in  past  ages,  as  well  as  in  tlie  present  times— 
we  desist  from  further  remarks,  having  -done  what 
we  can  toward  allaying  the  conflict  now  raging  be- 
tween the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  classes  of  the 
gieat  public ;  believing  that  good  men,  whose  con- 
sciences have  been  formed  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
on  this  subject,  will  honor  the  source  of  their  educa- 
tion, by  soothing,  all  in  their  power,  the  unhappy  fer- 
ment, and  thus,  if  possible,  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  states,  and  a  horrible  civil  war  iti  America,  which, 
were  it  to  happen,  would  be  the  joy  of  all  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  and  their  friends  in  the  United 
States. 

But,  in  closing  this  work,  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  hide  it,  that  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the  edu- 
cation and  preconceived  principles  of  the  writer,  have 
once  been  all  at  war  with  the  facts  brought  from  the 
Bible  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  But  now  we 
feel  the  amazing  importance  of  bowing  these  preju- 
dices to  the  word  of  God,  submitting,  with  all  lowli 
ness  of  mind,  this  mysterious  matter  to  a  higher  ad- 
judication than  is  to  be  found  among  men,  in  which 
frame  of  spirit  we  must  remain,  till  a  stronger  light 
than  hitherto  has  shone  on  the  mind  of  the  author.  m 

shall  irradiate  his  understanding  in  relation  to  the  | 

principles  advanced  in  this  book,  respecting  the  for- 
times  of  the  race  of  Ham. 

We  desire  it  to  ]:k3  understood,  that  in  all  we  have 
said  in  this  work,  we  have  had  an  eye  to  tniih^  so 
far  as  we  could  ascertain  it,  and  that  we  have  not 
written  a  word  from  prejudice  against  the  people  of 
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tl)e  blacks ;  having  exhibited  them  as  we  have  found 
tiiem,  for  which  we  feel  no  manner  of  accountability, 
as  the  difference,  in  all  respects,  between  the  negro 
and  the  white  race,  as  to  the  physical  and  mental 
being,  is  of  God,  the  Creator. 

Here  ends  our  labor,  whether  good  or  bad, 

Of  which  our  pen  aranres  that  the  ia  glad; 

And  if  light  is  ehe^  on  the  misty  apace 

Of  ancient  times,  and  the  dark  negro  race. 

Then  we  rejoice ;  but  if  not,  then  we  mourn, 

And  know  not  where  for  truth  our  face  should  turn. 

Buty  as  a  yessel  sent  the  winds  to  brave. 

We  launch  this  book  upon  the  public  ware. 

Where  rocks  and  shoals  may  cross  its  dubious  way. 

And  dash  its  sides  and  sails  amid  the  spray. 

And  yet  this  may  not  be  its  final  fate. 

Though  many  who  may  read,  may  also  ?imie — 

Yet  »ome,  perhaps,  may  hve,  of  thinking  men, 

And  justify  the  author  and  his  pen. 

Should  this  be  to,  which  hope  our  thoughts  insptr% 

k  better  goal  than  this  we  can*t  desire. 
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The  present  has  very  significantly  been  sfyled, 
'^The  Golden  Age"  of  the  world.  Compared  with 
all  the  ages  wluch  compose  the  measure  of  the  past, 
there  is  none  to  equal  it.  It  is  a  towering  eminence, 
from  whose  simunit  the  eye  may  survey  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  world's  history;  age  preceding  age, 
as  wave  follows  wave,  with  here  and  there  a  bright 
spot,  like  the  green  oasis  in  the  wide  extended 
desert. 

No  frowning  despot  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
universal  empire,  to  mark  out  the  channels  of  human 
thought,  or  set  bounds  to  the  development  of  civilizaticm, 
of  science,  and  of  art.  Free  as  the  proud  bird  of 
liberty,  when  released  from  the  bloody  &ngs  of  the 
British  lion,  and  permitted  to  soar  aloft,  and  bathe 
his  golden   plumage  in  the  burning  radiance  of  the 
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mid-day  snn,  the  empire  of  mind,  the  spirit  of  inres- 
I  tigation   and  research,  and  the   genius  of   invention 

and  improvement,  are  enabled  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  powers  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  superstition, 
which  have  ever  bound  man  to  earth,  and  ground  him 
in  the  dust,  and  to  develop  countless  ways  and  means 
for  his  elevation  and  improvement. 

Our  country,  too ;  what  a  prodigy  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth !  What  a  monument  to  the  giant  powers 
of  the  human  mind  and  Christian  enterprise,  when 
uncontrolled  by  regal  authority  or  papal  influence, 
like  first  creation,  a  new  worid  has  been  ushered 
from  the  dark  chaos  of  heathenism,  into  the  bright 
simshine  of  Christian  civilization,  as  it  were,  in  the 
abort  period  of  a  day.  The  ma^  wand  of  science 
and  Christianity  ia  waived  over  the  great  wilderness, 
andi  it  is  suddenly  transfom^  into  a  fruitful  field  or 
a  populous  city.  The  dark  and  boundless  forest,  which 
but  yesterday  re-echoed  the  deafening  roar  of  the  wild 
beast,  or  the  piercing  yell  of  the  warrior  savage^  baa 
disappeared,  and  cultivated  fields,  thriving  villages,  and 
populous  cities,  resounding  with  the  busy  hum  of 
industry,  the  classic  melody  of  literature,  and  iha 
richer  notea  of  Christian  worship,  supply  its  place. 
Those  vast  inland  seas  and  deep  rolling  rivers,  which 
were  wont  to  sport  upon  their  heaving  bosoms  the 
frail  canoe  of  the  wild  Indian,  now  teem  with  the 
commerce  of  a  mighty  nation.  Where  ran  the  narrow 
trail  of  the  wild  buffalo,  and  the  wilder  savage,  mow 
extends    the   great   iron-bound   thoroughfares,  where 
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speeds  the  noisy  locomotiye,  the  trniniphal  car  of 
modern  improvement,  the  iron  horse  witli  his  bowels 
of  fire,  carrying  in  his  wake,  with  the  velocity  of 
the  winged  messengers,  a  multitude  sufficient  to  con* 
stitute  the  world's  convention,  or  a  congress  of  nations. 
By  its  side,  too,  may  be  seen  the  solitary  line  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  upon  whidi  the  li^tning^  of 
heaven  yield  alle^ance  to  the  mi^ty  prowess  of 
cultivated  reason,  uid  become  the  willing  servants 
of  man — the  common  carriers  of  human  thought. 

But  not  alone  in  this  wonderful  triumph  of  civilised 
over  savage  life,  of  Christianity  over  bai^arinn,  of 
the  arts  over  the  undisturbed  repose  of  uncultivated 
nature,  are  the  superiority,  the  true  greatness,  the 
matchless  prowess  of  our  nation  exhibited.  It  is  in 
a  moral  point  of  view  that  our  national  superiority 
stands  forth  prominent— in  the  great  work  of  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  mankind— H>f  giving  to  the  world 
a  form  of  civil  government  nearer  perfect  dian  any 
that  had  preceded  it— of  exhibiting  a  practical  solution 
of  the  great  question :  Is  man  capable  of  self-govem* 
ment  ?  In  all  these  great  works  of  moral  reformation 
and  scientific  research — ^these  miyestio  schemes  and 
systems  for  enlightening  and  ennobling  the  human 
mind,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  human  happness, 
which  characterize  the  golden  age  in  which  we  liv^^ 
it  is  a  cheering  thou^t,  a  proud  reflection,  that 
they  are  generally  the  oi&pring  of  American  genius 
and  enterprise,  and  sustained  by  American  benevolence 
and  philanthropy. 
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priie*  Lu  m  iq>vard  scd  redecxBzng  imdency.  !Du8 
B  one,  &0C  odij  m  a  aril  azkl  secaiv,  bot  in  a  monl 
point  of  fiev.  The  dttfcnea  of  hcafiheniam  and  aTage 
Bie,  b  xaf^j  reec&ig  before  dse  ^oiioas  simli^i 
of  dviGfluiao  azkl  Gtrisdamrr.  The  ^orioos  son  of 
repobBcam  Ebertj,  wUdu  iqxn  the  mtad  dij  of 
American  Independence,  fiisc  dawned  JSfoa  the  world, 
»  begfaming  to  extend  its  Bfe-pTing,  legenenting 
inflnenffwi  orer  the  moral  pcfidcal  wastes  of  despotic 
Europe.  Eingi  are  begjmning  to  tremble  for  the 
safetjr  of  (heir  respecthre  thrones,  and  their  sobjects 
to  look  forward  to  the  no  rerj  distant  period,  when 
despotism,  with  its  haggard  train  ijS  moral,  social,  and 
political  erils,  shall  give  place  to  republican  liberfy; 
and  constitutions,  modeDed  after  the  *^  Maffna  Charta  " 
of  American  Independence,  shall  become  the  organic 
law  of  the  seyeral  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires  of 
the  old  world.  The  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
devised,  and  are  being  carried  into  operation,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  sustaining  the  various  systems 
of  civiliang  and  Christianizing  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  speak  much  for  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy 
of  their  authors,  and  are  truly  worthy  the  countenance 
and  support  of  every  friend  of  humanity. 

But  in  the  present,  as  in  all  past  ages,  we  find  the 
human  mind  more  or  less  prone  to  run  to  extremes. 
Like  the  reustless  torrent  of  the  mountain  stream, 
which  being  accelerated  by  its  own  momentum,  bursts 
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oyer  its  natural  barriers,  and  counteracts  many  of  its 
naturally  good  effects  by  its  destruction  of  surrounding 
objects.  Thus  is  it  with  the  philanthropy  of  many  of 
the  present  age.  They  have  a  zeal  without  knowledge. 
Prompted  by  the  impulse  of  feeling,  without  the 
exercise  of  reason,  they  often  resort  to  means  which 
are  altogether  incompatible  with  the  ends  which  they 
desire  to  accomplish.  We  find,  therefore,  among  the 
many  systems  of  reformation  which  have  been  devised 
in  this  our  day  and  generation,  many  to  admire  and 
sanction ;  others,  again,  which  we  cannot  consistentiy 
give  assent  to,  because  we  conceive  them  not  to  be 
in  harmony  with  reason,  truth,  and  justice. 

And  first  among  these,  is  that  species  of  philanthropy 
or  fanaticism  which  would  take  firom  a  man  that  which, 
of  right,  belongs  to  him,  and  appropriate  it  to  other 
purposes,  without  remunerating  him  therefor,  gaining 
his  consent,  or  even  consulting  his  wishes.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  enlightened 
citizens  of  our  common  country,  who,  if  they  fully 
comprehended  its  ultimate  tendency,  would  subscribe 
to  a  species  of  fimaticism  of  this  nature.  Tet  do  we 
find  a  considerable  party  in  the  United  States,  one 
that  is  not  wanting  either  in  respect  of  numbers  or  of 
talent,  that  is  organized  upon  this  very  principle.  In 
all  probability,  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  based, 
and  the  principles  involved  in  its  organization,  are 
not  fully  comprehended  by  many,  perhaps  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  have  identified  themselves  with 
this  party ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
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not  the  esse  witli  ibe  leaders^  the  prime  moven,  the 
pampered  stipendiaries  who  direct  its  mo?ements,  and 
give  tone  tjoi  cwrreaacj  to  the  practical  operations  of 
its  hidden  machinery.  Many  there  may  be,  irho  hsTO 
nerer  reflected  upon  the  matter,  who  have  never  taken 
the  seccmd  sober  thought  concemmg  it,  bat  have  been 
prompted  by  an  impulse  engendered  by  excitement. 
But  that  tUs  is  tb^  case  with  all,  we  are  slow  to 
believe.  For  the  ignorant  and  deluded,  there  may  bo 
some  riiadow  of  excuse  or  palliation;  but  upon  the 
wilful  perpetrators  of  error  and  deluaon— ^e  ori^na- 
tors  of  this  suiddai  policy — the  leaders  of  this  hetero- 
geneous horde  of  ranting  factionists  and  unprincipled 
enthuaasts,  we  forbear  to  pass  judgment.  I>istari)er8 
cf  the  public  peace,  and  engenderers  of  private  feuds, 
the  baseness  of  their  designs  is  equalled  only  by  the 
tmreasonabl^fiess  and  inconsistency  of  their  tenets,  ot 
{»rinciides  of  action. 

Such  is  modem  aholitionimn  and  its  advocates,  a 
withering  blighting  curse,  a  pestiferous  excresence  upon 
the  body  politic,  a  hideous  deformity,  begotten  by  the 
fiEuther  of  lies,  bom  of  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  nursed 
by  the  Uoody  hand  of  vile  misanthropy ;  its  breath  is 
pestilence  and  death,  its  practical  operations  the 
destruction  of  all  domestic  tranquillity  and  social 
order,  of  all  peace,  firiendship,  and  good  will  amongBt 
men. 

The  mquiry,  whence  originated  such  a  spedes  of 
pseudo  philanthropy  or  wild  fanaticism,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest,  as  something  of  its  nature  may  be 
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in&rred  finom  its  parentage.  By  investigation,  yre  find 
it  to  be  of  foreign  origin^  an  imported  article.  It 
^as  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  tiie  British  Hoase 
of  Lords.  But  why  transplanted  ?  Simplj  for  the 
reason,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  manufacturen 
to  find  a  market  abroad  for  it. 

America,  and  her  republican  institutions;  her  ever 
onward  and  upward  march  to  greatness  and  glory; 
have  ever  been  objects  -of  jealousy  and  hatred  to 
tyrants  and  their  fawning  votaries.  Various  and 
powerful  were  their  schemes  which  they,  in  their 
matchless  subtlety  and  saeiile^ous  impiety,  devised 
and  set  on  foot  for  the  subversion  of  the  grand  super- 
structure of  American  Liberty.  But  when  foiled  and 
defeated  on  every  hand,  when  despair  was  about  to 
possess  every  soul,  the  great  enemy  of  human  happiness 
presents  a  new  device,  for  the  consideration  of  British 
lords,  his  willing  subjects.  A  system  of  nominal 
slavery  is  discovered  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Ilorrible  inconsistency !  Disgraceful  outrage !  What ! 
Slavery  exist  under  a  republican  government!  It 
must  not  be.  The  sympathies  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  oppressive  legislative  body  that  ever  disgraced 
the  foot-stool  of  Deity,  are  aroused  for  the  firtt  time 
in  their  history.  Tears  of  mock  sympathy  are  seen 
coursing  the  bloated  features  of  pampered  tyrants, 
and  proud  aristocrats.  The  excitement  increases, 
descends  to  the  masses.  Venerable  matrons  catch  the 
theme,  look  abroad  over  millions  of  their  oppressed 
fellow  subjects,  who  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
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comfortable  meal  in  all  their  lives,  and  discover  that 
to  longer  pollute  their  monung  beverage  with  a  product 
of  slave  labor,  is  criminal. 

And  thus  argues  Parliament: — ^It  is  true,  slavery 
exists  in  our  own  West  Indies.  But  as  these  slaves 
are  mostly  the  property  of  this  honorable  (?)  body, 
we  will  appropriate  an  amount  (£21,000,000  or 
$105,000,000)  from  the  national  treasury,  sufficient 
to  indemnify  us  against  loss^  adopt  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  system  of  emancipation,  and  then  shall 
we  be  prepared  to  wage  endless  war  against  American 
slavery  and  American  institutions.  The  unhallowed 
proposition  receives  the  unqualified  approbation  of  these 
time-serving  votaries  of  tyranny  and  corruption.  West 
India  slavery  is  abolished  upon  the  plan  proposed.* 


i 
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*  For  the  snccest  of  this  experiment,  tee  the  following  extract!,  to 
which  Tolomes  of  a  similar  character  might  he  added  ^— 

"A  recent  letter  from  Jamaica  states  that  the  poverty  and  industrial 
prostration  of  that  island  arc  almost  incredible.  It  says  that  since  1S3S* 
out  of  six  hondred  and  fifty  sngar  estates  then  in  cultivation,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  abandoned  and  the  works  broken 
np.  This  has  thrown  oat  of  cultivation  over  200,000  acres  of  rich  land, 
which,  in  1832,  gave  employment  to  ahont  30,000  laborors,  and  yielded 
over  15,000  hogshead  of  sngar,  and  6,000  puncheons  of  rum. 

"  During  the  same  period,  over  five  hundred  cofiee  plantations  have 
hcen  abandoned  and  their  works  broken  np.  This  threw  out  of  cultiva- 
tion over  200,000  acres  more  of  land«  which,  in  183S,  required  the  labor 
of  over  30,000  men." 

"  H1.TTI — Marrxaox  RxLATioNS.^The  Moniteur  Haytien  gives  an 
oflScial  statement  of  the  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and  divorees.  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  in  the  West,  North,  and  South 
Provinces — ^seventy  towns  in  all.  In  these  towns  the  whole  numher  of 
children  bom  in  three  months  was  1863,  of  whom,  1700  were  bom  out  of 
Wedlock,  and  only  163  were  legitimate !    Such  a  monstrous  disproportion 
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And  now  commences  the  crusade  against  the  institution 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A  motlej 
corps  of  harping  demagogues,  tourists,  intriguers, 
seducers,  pamphleteers,  and  electioneerers,  are  com- 
missioned to  canvass  the  free  States  of  the  North, 
for  the  purpose  of  arraymg  the  North  against  the 
South  in  hostile  mood,  by  arousing  the  prejudices  and 
firing  the  passions  of  their  peaceful  inhabitants,  hj 
agitating  the  question  of  the  unqualified  abolition  of 
slavery. 

But  why  all  this  upon  the  part  of  the  erudite,  and 
accomplished  statesmen  of  the  parent  land  7  Are 
there  no  objects  of  charity  upon  which  to  pour 
out  their  overflowing  benevolence  and  philanthropy  at 
home  ?  Let  the  countless  millions  of  woe-begotten 
groaning,  British  subjects  throughout  England,  Ireland,* 


I 
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between  theio  two  clauei  of  children  exuti  in  no  other  ooantry,  we 
venture  to  tay,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  the  mamage  inatitation  is 
recognized.  In  the  same  towns  the  deaths  in  that  period  were  406 ;  65 
marriages,  and  1  divorce.  In  Port  an  Prince  alone,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  there  were  413  children  bom,  and  only  29  of  them  in  marriage, 
77  deaths  and  20  marriages." 

*  "  CoLEXAN,  in  his  work  entitled  'Life  and  Manners  in  England  and 
France,'  gives  the  following  most  lamentable  description  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland : — '  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,'  says  he,  '  though  art 
has  done  little  for  it.  The  wretchedness  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  utterly  beyond  all  description.  I  have  been  into  cabins  dug 
out  of  the  bog,  with  no  warmth  but  the  heat  of  the  mud  in  which  they 
have  been  excavated,  with  the  roof  covered  with  turf  and  straw,  and 
the  water  standing  in  puddles  on  the  outside,  without  chimney,  window, 
door,  floor,  bed,  chair,  table,  knife,  or  fork ;  the  whole  furniture  consistiDg 
of  some  straw  to  lie  down  upon,  a  pot  to  boil  the  potatoes,  a  tin  cop  to 
drink  out  of,  snd  a  wicker  basket  to  take  up  the  potatoes  in  after  they 
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a&d,  indeed,  tlie  whole  wide-extended  dominion  of 
the  Sea-bom  Empire,  upon  whose  limitless  bounds 
the  snn  never  sets,  ^re  Ae  answer.  Was  it  a 
pore  spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence,  that  prompted 
the  enterprise  ?  Nay,  verilv.  A  far  different  motive 
lay  concealed  beneath  the  gilded  folds  of  royal 
duplicity.  Standmg  npon  an  eminence  of  a  seat  in 
the  British  Parliament,  the  political  seer  could  eaaly 
p^ietrate  the  dark  vista  of  the  future,  and  predict 
the  result  of  the  unhallowed  agitation  of  this  vexed 
question. 

But  why  commence  the  work  in  States  where  ilie 
institution  does  not  exist?  Why  not  go  into  the 
slave   States,  and  meet  the  question  f airly y  by  dis- 


are  bofled.  which  if  tet  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  parents  and 
children  iqaat  down  like  Hottentots  on  the  ground  and  eat  their  food 
with  their  fingers,  sometimes  with  salt  and  often  without ;  this  is  literally 
the  whole  of  their  living,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  excepting 
that  on  Christmas  day  they  contrive  to  get  a  little  piece  of  meat  and  a 
hit  of  bread/    The  writer  has  seen  thoasands,  yea,  a  milKon,  living  ao.  * 

'  I  coald  hardly  credit  my  own  senses,'  continoes  he,  *  until  I  went  into 
the  cabins,  and  felt  my  way  in  the  smoke  and  darkness,  and  actually  pot 
my  hand  on  the  turf  sides.'  Here  they  all  lie  down,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  on  the  straw  at  night,  huddled  together,  literally 
naked,  with  the  pigi»  oftentimes  the  ass  or  horse,  and  sometimes  the 
cow  in  the  same  room.  *  Such  is  the  manner  of  living  of  large  masses 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  '  And  this  in  a  country  belonging  to  the  richest 
and  most  refined  people  on  the  globe,  not  forty-eight  hours  journey  from 
London;  not  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  containing 
millions  of  untilled  acres  of  as  rich  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.' 
Tlie  heart  sickens  at  such  details  of  human  misery.  The  condition 
of  these  people  is  worse,  by  far,  than  that  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
slave-holding  States  of  this  country,  whose  condition  excites  so  much 
sympathy  among  the  self-8t>*led  philanthropists  of  Graat  Britain." 
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ctussing  it  irith  those  who  alone  were  empow€ared  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  the  institatioii  of  slavery? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  This  warfare  <^d  not  ori^nate 
in  any  inate  oppodtion  to  the  principle  of  servitude 
or  bondage,  or  from  any  inherent  love  of  universal 
liberty,  which  esdsted  or  waa  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  its  originators.  Had  this  been  the  case,  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  benevolent  desires  and 
philanthropic  emotions  existed  in  their  own  immediate 
midst.  A  far  different  motive  influenced  the  action 
of  these  cimning  deceivers  and  unprincipled  dema- 


gogues. They  foresaw  that  direful  coDsequences  to  , 
republicanism,  and  to  the  whole  American  people, 
hung  suspended  upon  the  proposed  agitation  of  this 
question,  the  prosecution  of  this  warfare  upon  the 
part  of  the  Northern  free  States,  It  was  evident 
that  every  aggressive  movement  made  by  these  fac- 
tionists  in  ihe  north,  would  produce  a  correspondent, 
or  counteracting  movement  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  south.  Thus  do  we  discover  the  true  origin 
of  this  unhallowed  faction,  this  unrighteous  comUnar 
tion  of  foreign  and  domestic  talent  and  influence, 
against  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  It 
originated  with  the  enemies  of  umversal  freedom  and 
republican  liberty,  the  fawning  sycophants  of  tyranny, 
the  willing  tools  of  oppression.  The  principles  of 
modem  abolitiomsm  were  first  promulged  in  the 
northern  free  States  by  British  demagogues  and 
emissaries,  supported  by  British  gold,  as  have  been 
their  successors  to  the  present  day.  All,  from  the 
S8 
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district  school  pedagogue  of  the  Grarrisonian  school, 
to  the  Honorable  Senator  adyocaimg  frith  burning 
eloquence  in  the  Halls  of  Crongress,  the  beauties  (?) 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  have  received  and  acknow- 
ledged the  irresistible  influence  of  the  same  corrupting 
golden  agency.  Says  the  able  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligencer : — 


< 


"On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  well  they  understand  the  power  and  application  of 
money t  as  well  as  slander,  in  their  two-fold  crusade.  We, 
who  learn  their  secret,  and  scan  their  public  operations, 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  positively  know  that  they 
gather  and  use  extraordinary  sums,  and  they  have  always 
at  command  ample  subsidees  for  every  kind  of  service. 
We  are  not  surprised,  that  while  they  deal  chiefly  with 
stipendiaries,  they  should  arraign,  as  corrupt,  all  indepen- 
dent judgment  and  action  against  their  own  designs  and 
machinations.  American  character  in  general  has  serioualy 
suffered,  by  the  unremitted,  wide-spread,  unscrupulous 
war  in  Europe,  which,  for  many  years  past,  has  been 
carried  on  against  American  slavery  and  slaveholders. 
In  every  quarter,  the  enemies  of  our  Union,  and  Repub- 
licanism, calculate  most  on  the  slavery  question  as  a 
disturber,  and  dissolvent,  and  as  an  expedient  of  de- 
formation and  discredit.  If  the  European  nations,  or 
people — British,  French,  or  other — should  at  any  time 
be  disposed  to  second,  or  urge  their  governments  in 
belligerent  endeavors  to  cripple  American  power  and 
institutions,  it  will  be  from  the  difiusive  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  from  the  aversion  or  odium,  created  by  the 
machinery  of  the  anti-slavery  societies  and  their  abettors. 
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Last  winter,  pamphlets  writtea  and  printed  in  New 
England,  were  placed  in  Galignani's  Reading  Rooms, 
to  attract  English  readers,  which  filled  me  with  horror, 
\.y  the  enormity  of  the  charges  and  invectives,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  venom  lavished  on  the  American  slave* 
holders  universally,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  Amencan 
people,  except  aholition  zealots.  I  have  closely  followed 
and  studied,  m  America  and  Europe,  the  proceedings, 
dispositions,  and  purposes  of  this  sect,  which  has  invented 
and  spread  more  noxious  felsehood  and  atrocious  calumny 
than  any  other  of  modem  times,  and  whose  schemes 
involve  more  malignity  and  evil  than  could  he  imputed 
to  Jesuits,  Illuminati,  Carbonari,  or  the  other  orders  and 
associations  denounced  as  conspirators  against  human 
welfare." 

• 

A  dissolution  of  the  Union  was,  tmdoubtedlyy  the 
ultimate  and  real  design  of  those  foreign  founders 
and  abettors  of  abolitionism.  This  gained,  and  the 
pride  of  the  British  lion  would  be  avenged  for  the 
disgraceful  defeats  and  losses  sustained  during  the 
revolutionarj  and  late  wars.  Not  unwisely,  then, 
did  they  count  upon  ^'the  slavery  question  as  a 
diBturber  and  dissolvent,"  as  an  effectual  expedient 
CO  cripple  American  power  and  institutions.  They 
acted  the  part  of  sagacious  and  accomplished  states- 
men, in  selecting  this  as  the  Archimedian  lever,  with 
which  to  subvert  the  grand  superstructure  of  American 
Independence.  They  have  effectually  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  disaffection  in  our  midst,  of  which 
'^  disunion  "  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  ofipring. 
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unless  cheeked  b7  the  conservsdve  prindples  of 
tmth,  reason,  and  justice.  Our  Umon  dissolTed, 
and  all  that  &e  most  mveterate  enemies  of  republican 
liberty,  of  civil  and  reli^ns  freedom,  could  deore, 
is  accomplished.  How  near  we  have  approximated 
to  this  result,  the  present  convulsed  and  pertuibated 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  late  disgraceful  scenes 
enacted  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature,  too 
clearly  indicate.  That  we  stand  upon  the  verge  of 
a  fearful  revolution,  is  evident,  unless  saved  by  the 
timely  interference  of  the  genial  spirit  of  concession 
and  compromise. 

Modem  abolitionism,  then,  we  discover,  is  not  a 
thing  which  exists  in  name  only,  a  shadow  witfioat 
a  substance,  a  mere  child  of  fancy;  but  a  stem 
reality,  and  deep*layed  conspiracy,  a  well-orgamied 
system,  upheld  by  a  powerful  combination  of  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  enemies  of  our  common 
country,  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire,  not  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  benighted  African,  but  to  strike 
a  death-blow  at  the  genius  of  republican  liberty,  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  civil  polity,  to  poison 
the  gulling  fountains  of  our  domestic  tranquillity, 
social  intercourse,  and  national  security.  That  our 
country,  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  national 
civilization,  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  have  more  to 
fear  from  this  organization,  than  from  all  other  opposmg 
elements  combined,  we  entertain  not  a  doubt.  To 
prove  that  we  speak  not  unadvisedly,  and  that  our 
fears    and    deductions    are    not    unfounded,  we  beg 
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leare  to  introduce  the  following,  from  authorities,  the 
intelligence  of  whom,  we  presume,  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  questioned  :— 

[From  the  Nashville  Union.] 

"  The  Union,  Past  and  Future. — We  have  received 
a  pamphlet  entitled,   'The  Union,  Past  and  Future — 
How  it  Works,  and  how  to  Save  it    By  a  Citizen  of 
Virginia.'    It  is,   as  the  Richmond  Enquirer  remarks, 
in  noticing  it,  a  most  luminous  exposition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  advantages  which  the    North    has  derived 
over  the  South  from  the  Union ;  the  wonderful  resources 
which  capacitate  the  South  for  entire  independence  of 
the  North;   the  reliance  of  tiie  latter  upon  the  former 
for  its  prosperity — ^its  inevitable  poverty  in  peace,  and 
weakness  in  war,   in  the  event  of  a    dissolution — and 
the  overwhelming  considerations  of  interest  and  policy, 
which  should  thus  induce  the  North  to  cease  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  suicidal    measures  which    endanger   her 
longer  enjoyment  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  wealth 
and  power,  protection  and  honor,  flowing  to  her,  under 
the  Union,  from  the  very  institutions  which  she  would 
destroy.    No  threats  are  made — ^no  menaces  indulged. 
A  candid   statement  is  given  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  of  the  relations  which  the  two  great  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  sustain  to  each  other  in  a  politico- 
economical  point  of  view.     The  munificent  generosity 
of  the  South — the  heavy  and  unequal  burdens  she  has 
borne,   and  still   bears,  in  the   support  of  the   Federal 
Government — ^the    splendid    abundance    of    her    varied 
resources,  still  multiplying,  still  enlarging — the  safety  and 
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facility  with  which  she  could  maintain  her  own  Union, 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  revenue,  than  she  now 
annually  contributes  quite  gratuitously  for  the  benefits 
of  the  North — her  manly  determination  to  require 
"  Equality  of  Independence " — these  facts  are  calmly, 
but  plainly  and  distinctly  stated ;  not,  indeed,  to  en- 
courage the  idea  of  dissolution,  but  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  under  no  giinding  necessity,  no  compulsion  of 
poverty,  for  ever  to  endure  Northern  vassalage,  usurpa- 
tion, and  insults,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  North,  too 
long  blinded  by  power,  to  her  true  interests  and  imminent 
danger. 

*'  It  would  be  well  for  the  Union,  if  this  pamphlet  were 
circulated  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  read  by  all  its 
millions.  It  would  bring  home  to  the  South  a  knowledge 
of  her  real  strength.  It  would  bring  home  to  the  North  a 
knowledge  of  her  real  weakness.  It  would  show  the 
one  that  she  could  sustain  herself  alone,  in  peace  and 
war,  with  safety  and  honor.  It  would  show  the  other 
that  alone,  in  peace  or  war,  she  must  ignobly  fall  with 
"  all  her  greatness."  It  would  inspire  the  South  with  a 
manly  independence,  which  would  disdain  further  com- 
promises of  her  interests  and  dignity,  where  concession 
has  but  led  to  aggression,  and  magnanimity  to  imposition. 
It  would  inspire  the  North  with  a  just  sense  of  her 
dependence,  and  an  enlightened  apprehension  of  losing, 
by  the  further  provocation  of  a  generous,  but  outraged 
and  indignant  people,  the  grand  sources  of  her  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  honor.  Each  section  would  better  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  other,  and  such  understanding 
might  lead  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  more 
equal  and  harmonious  Union. 
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''Below  we  present  a  series  of  extracts  from  this 
excellent  pamphlet,  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
remark  of  our  own 

"  After  a  brief  introduction,  the  author  sets  out  with  a 
proposition  which  he  fully  establishes  by  facts  and  figures : 
*  The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis,  is  the 
history  of  ever-growing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
and  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  South.'  We  cannot 
follow  him  step  by  st^,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
marking  only  a  few  of  the  principal  meta  on  the  courses. 
He  begins  with  the  cession,  by  Virginia,  to  the  Union, 
of  the  magnificent  domain  north-west  of  the  Ohio— the 
most  splendid  dower  that  ever  bride  gave  away  to  please 
her  grasping  lord : — 

'* '  It  was  a  countiT  well  suited  for  slavery,  for  even  so 
late  as  1806,  we  find  a  convention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  petitioning  for  its  temporary  introduction,  and  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  reporting 
through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Gamett,  of  Virginia,  in  favor 
of  their  prayer.  But  while  Virginia  was  guilty  of  this 
suicidal  generosity,  she  annexed  one  condition  for  her 
own  advantage,  that  no  more  than  five  States  should  be 
formed  out  of  this  territory,  so  as  to  preserve  a  due 
balance  of  political  power  in  the  Union.  Yet  even  this 
condition  the  North  has  violated,  and  22,336  square  miles 
of  its  area,  more  than  the  average  size  of  all  the  free 
States  east  of  the  Ohio,  have  gone  to  constitute  the  future 
State  of  Minnesota. 

** '  This  was  the  first  step,  and  the  next  was  at  the 
formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  a  contest 
arose  as  to  the  ratio  of  representation.  Should  the  South 
have  as  many  representatives,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  as  the  North?  It  was  just  and  right  that 
she  should.  The  Federal  Goveiiiment  had  no  concern 
with  the  relations  between  blacks  and  whites,  the  classes 
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of  her  population.  It  had  no  right  to  inquire  whether 
the  negro  was  a  slave  or  free.  The  slaves  were  a 
better  population  than  the  free  negroes,  and  if  the  latt«r 
were  to  be  counted  at  their  full  number  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  representation,  so  ought  the  former.  The  right 
could  not  be  refused,  because  the  slaves  were  naturally 
or  legally  equal  to  the  whites,  for  so  are  the  free  negroes. 
It  could  not  be  refused,  because  they  have  no  political 
rights,  for  neither  have  the  free  negroes,  paupers,  women,  or 
children.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  population ; 
if  absent,  their  places  must  be  filled  by  other  laborers, 
and  if  they  are  property  as  well  as  population,  it  is 
an  additional  reason  for  giving  their  owners  the  security 
of  full  representation  for  them.  But  the  Souths  as  usual, 
yielded  to  Northern  exorbitance,  and  agreed  that  five 
slaves  should  count  only  as  three  free  negroes.  There- 
fore, instead  of  103  representatives  in  Congress,  we  have 
only  91. 

^ '  But  the  free  States  are  not  content  with  this,  and 
now  propose  to  take  away  twenty-one  more  of  our 
representatives.  They  say  that  the  right  of  representa- 
tion for  three-fiflhs  of  our  slave  population,  is  a  suflBcient 
reason  for  refusing  admission  into  the  Union  to  any  new 
slave  States  and  Massachusetts  has  proposed,  by  a  solemn 
legislative  resolution,  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
deprive  us  of  this  guaranteed  representation.  Public 
meetings  and  eminent  men  have  approved  of  her 
proposal. 

"  'In  return  for  this  surrender  of  her  rights,  the  South 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  two  stipulations  in  her  own  . 

favor.  The  first  provided,  that  direct  taxes  should  be 
apportioned  amongst  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  their 
representation.  According  to  this  provision,  we  ought 
now  to  pay  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  taxes ;  we 
actually  pay,  under  the  present  system,  over  three-fourths. 
The  amount  levied  from  customs,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Government,  has  been  about  one  thousand  and  forty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  had  these  duties  been  paid 
in  the  ratio  which  the  Conslitulion  indicates  as  just  and 
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proper,  the  South  would  have  paid  four  hundred  and 
forty-two,  and  the  North  six  hundred  and  five  millions 
of  dollars.  But,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  slave 
States  have  really  paid  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  free  States  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  Therefore,  the  South 
has  gained  nothing  by  this  stipulation  in  return  for  her 
loss  of  reputation. 

"  •  The  other  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  South,  was,  that 
*  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due.*  This  provision  rests  for  its  due  fulfilment,  not 
merely  upon  the  Federal  Government,  but,  like  a  treaty 
stipulation  between  distant  nations,  must  be  carried  into 
efiect  by  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  parties,  and 
their  comity  and  good  feeling.  Yet  what  has  it  been 
woith  to  the  South  ?  So  far  from  executing  this  clause, 
and  '  delivering  up '  the  runaway  slaves,  the  free  States 
refuse  to  pass  any  efficient  law  to  that  end  in  Congress ; 
and  such  is  their  state  of  feeling,  and  such  their  domestic 
laws,  that  any  federal  law,  even  if  enacted,  could  not  be 
executed.  In  iheir  own  governments,  they  make  it  a 
criminal  offence,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  any  officer,  and  in  some  States  for  any  cilizetu,  to 
assist  in  seizing  or  *  delivering  up '  a  fugitive  slave. 
Their  whites  and  their  free  negroes  assemble  in  mobs  to 
lescue  the  slave  from  the  roaster  who  is  bold  enough  to 
capture  him,  and  then  accusing  himself  of  the  riot  they 
made  themselves,  throw  him  in  a  felon's  jail,  and  load 
him  with  fetters,  as  Pennsylvania  has  recently  done  by  a 
respectable  citizen  of  Maryland.  When  Troutman,  of 
Kentucky,  pursued  his  slaves  into  the  town  of  Marshall, 
in  Michigan,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  led  by  the 
most  influential  citizens,  who  declared  that  '  though  the 
law  teas  in  his  favor ^  yet  the  public  sentiment  must  an^ 
should  supercede  it,'  and  a  resolution  was  tumultuously 
39 
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adcipted,  that  <  these  Kentuckians  shall  not  remove  from 
this  place  these  slaves  by  moral,  physical,  or  legal  force.' 
A  Magistrate  fined  Troulman,  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
tresspass  in  attempting  to  arrest  his  slave ;  and  he  was 
recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  Circuit  Court,  for 
drawing  a  pistol  on  a  negro  who  was  forcing  the  door  of 
his  room  !  But  this  was  a  mild  treatment  compared  with 
the  fate  of  the  lamented  Kennedy,  of  Hagerstown. 
When  he  followed  his  slave  into  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  peaceably,  with  his  own  consent,  bringing  him 
away,  an  infuriated  mob  of  whites  and  free  blacks,  incited 
by  the  Professor  of  a  College,  assaulted  and  brutally 
murdered  him !  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Clingman,  that 
the  whole  loss  to  the  South,  in  fugitive  slaves,  is  not  less 
than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Senate, 
estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the  South  at  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  more  recent  statements  make  it 
probable  that  he  was  under  the  true  amount.  The 
philanthropy  of  the  North  does  not  extend  to  voluntary 
free  negro  emigrants  from  the  South,  but  is  confined  to 
the  runaway  slaves,  whom  it  can  force  by  fear  to  work 
for  immoderately  low  wages.' 

"  Briefly  tracing  the  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  faction 
in  the  North,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
admission  of  Missouri.     He  says: — 

**  *  A  clause  prohibiting  slavery  was  inserted  into  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  her  people  would  reject  such  a  bill,  if 
passed,  and  with  a  government  regularly  organized, 
according  to  all  the  constitutional  precedents,  would 
remain  without  the  Union  as  a  separate,  independent 
State,  unless  the  federal  authority  undertook  to  subdue 
her,  and  convulsed  the  country  by  a  civil  war.  In 
this  state  of  the  question,  the  South  had  only  to  remain 
firm,  and  the  North  would  be  forced  to  yield ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  South  was  weak  enough  to  retreat  from  her 
ground,  and,  in   her   love   for   tlie   Union,  she  submitted 
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to  a  provision  for  ever  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  that 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  (except  Missouri 
Itself)  which  lies  north  of  36^  30  ^  the  southern  boundary 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  South  thus  lost,  without 
any  equivalent,  nine-tenths  of  what  was  already  a 
slave  territory,  purchased  by  the  common  treasure. 
She  retained  only  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square 
miles  for  the  emigration  of  her  own  citizens,  and  sur- 
rendered nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  to  the 
North. 

"'Yet  even  this  so-called  compromise,  forced  upon 
us  by  Northern  voters,  is  now  spumed  by  the  free 
States.  They  have  derived  all  the  possible  benefit  fi*om 
it  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  they  refiise 
us  the  poor  advantage  which  it  would  secure,  of  two 
hundred  and  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  square  miles,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-one  ou  the  other  side !' 

'*Here  foUows  the  climax.  The  extract  is  long,  but 
we  are  sure  it  will  repay  perusal : — 

'"It  is  now  proposed  to  exclude  the  South  from  the 
Territory  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
square  miles,  large  enough  to  make  more  than  eleven 
States  equal  to  Ohio.  The  South  paid  her  share,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  far  more  than  her  full  share,  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Mexican  war.  Of  the  gallant  volunteers  who 
fought  its  battles,  she  furnished  forty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  and  the  North  twenty-three  thousand 
and  eighty-four — but  little  more  than  half  as  many.  She 
sent  one  man  out  of  every  twenty-six  of  military  age — 
the  North  only  sent  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  How  those  battles  were  fought  and  won, 
of  which  section  the  Generals  were  natives,  whose 
regiments  faltered,  and  whose  left  two  of  their  men 
stretched  upon  the  bloody  field,  while  the  third  planted 
the   stars  and    stripes   upon  the    Mexican    battlements. 
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the  South  will  leave  to  history  to  say.  And  now  it  is 
proposed  to  exclude  the  survivors  and  their  fellow-citizenft 
from  the  equal  enjoyments  of  the  conquest  of  the  war ! 
And  why  ? — ^because,  as  the  Vermont  resolutions  declare, 

*  Slavery  is  a  crime  against  humanity  !* 

**  *  The  North  next  propose  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  so  make  a  harbor  for  run- 
aways, and  a  centre  of  abolition  agitation  in  the  very 
heart  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
defiance,  alike  of  good  faith  and  of  constitutional 
obligation;  and  whyl  because,  as  the  Gott  resolution, 
passed     by    the    House    of    Representatives,    declares, 

*  Slavery  is  in/anums  /' 

"  *  The  Northern  vote  in  Congress  on  these  questions 
is  almost  unanimous,  without  distinction  of  parties, 
against  the  South.  The  exceptions  are  daily  fewer, 
swept  away  by  the  overpowering  side  of  fanatical  public 
sentiment  at  the  North.  The  State  legislatures  are 
equally  agreed.  They  have  all,  and  the  majority  more 
than  once,  adopted  resolutions  of  the  most  offensive 
character.  The  next  treat  is  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
dockyards,  forts,  and  arsenals,  for  there  Congress  has  the 
same  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  as  in  the  District. 
It  is  asserted  that  slavery  cannot  exist,  without  a  special 
law  to  establish  it,  in  the  new  Territories,  because  property 
in  negroes  is,  as  they  pretend,  a  creation  of  mimicipal 
regulation  alone,  and,  therefore,  ceases  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  which  authorizes  it.  Not  only  does  this 
argument  fail  in  its  major  proposition,  for  there  is  no  law 
establishing  slavery  in  any  state  where  it  exists ;  but  il 
fails  also  in  its  application,  for  the  limits  and  authority 
of  each  slave  State  now  extend  to  the  new  Territory  held 
by  the  common  Federal  agent.  But,  if  true,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  slavery  cannot  exist  on  the  high  seas,  and 
so  say  our  abolitionists.  Therefore,  the  slaves  who  leave 
Richmond  on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  are  free  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  leaves  the  shore.  The  prohibition  of  what 
they  call  the  slave  trade  on  the  high  seas,  and  then  on 
the   Mississippi,  whose  waters  they  pretend  are  common 
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property,  and  then  between  the  states,  will  quickly  follow 
each  other.  What  would  be  left  the  South  in  such  a 
condition  t  With  asylums  for  runaways  and  stations  for 
abolition  agents  in  every  state ;  the  mail  converted  into  a 
colporteur  of  incendiary  tracts ;  forbid  to  carry  our  slaves 
from  state  to  state ;  unable  to  mierate  to  new  or  more 
fertile  lands,  and  thus  renovate  our  fortunes  and  give  our 
sons  a  new  theatre  for  their  energies,  without  sacrificing 
all  our  habits,  associations,  and  property,  and  yet,  with  all 
this,  bound  to  pay  taxes  and  fight  battles  for  conquests,  we 
are  to  have  no  share  in  and  for  a  government  known  to 
us  only  by  its  tyranny,  how  miserable  would  be  our 
thraldom !  Can  any  Southern  man  bear  the  idea  of  such 
degradation?  He  might  endure  the  loss  of  his  rich 
conquests  in  California,  but  can  he  bear  to  be  excluded 
because  his  institutions  are  infamous?  because  he  is 
branded  with  inferiority,  and  under  the  ban  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  If  ho  can,  then  is  he  worthy  of  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  is  threatened  him. 

"'But  abolition  will  not  stop,  even  when  slavery  is 
thus  hemmed  in,  *  localized  and  discouraged,'  aa  senator 
Chase  proposes.  Anti-slavery  sentiment  is  to  be  made 
the  indispensable  condition  of  appointment  to  Federal 
Office  ;  and  thus,  by  bringing  Southern  men  to  treachery, 
the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  to  ihe  last  fell  deed  of  all — 
the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States — ^for,  to  quote 
llandolph  once  more,  'Fanaticism,  political  or  religious, 
has  no  stopping  place,  short  of  Heaven,  or— of  Hell  1' 

"  *  The  slave  states  have  but  thirty  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  two  of  these  (Delaware)  can  hardly  be  counted  upon 
in  their  defence.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  increase  ner 
strength  by  new  slave  states.  Rufus  King  long  since 
avowed  that  the  object  of  the  North  was  political  power, 
and  she  will  never  permit  Florida  or  Texas  to  be  divided. 
A  serious  claim  is  already  set  up  to  all  Texas  west  of 
the  Nueces,  as  new  territory,  acquired  by  treaty  from 
Mexico,  to  which  the  Wilmot  proviso  may  and  should 
l)e  applied.  The  only  territory  south  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
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the  district  of  fifly-eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  square  miles,  ceded  for  ever  to  the  Indians ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  North  has  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  territory, 

723,248  square  miles. 
Add  the  part  of  the  old  Northwest 

Territory,  added  to  Minnesota  in 

violation  of  the  Virginia  deed  of 

cession 22,336        "         •* 

All  of  Oregon     -        -        -        -    341,463        "         « 

In  all  of  undisputed  territory  1,087,047        "         •* 

or  enough  to  make  twenty-eight  such  States  as  Ohio,  or 
twenty-one  larger  than  Iowa.  This  addition  alone  to  the 
strength  of  the  North  would  give  her  nearly  the  three- 
fourths  required  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  abolish 
slavery  at  her  pleasure,  if  we  can  suppose  that  she 
would  take  the  trouble  to  enact  an  amendment  to  do 
that  which  Mr.  Adams  declared  could  be  done,  in  certain 
cases,  under  half  a  dozen  clauses  in  the  Constitution  as 
it  now  stands.  But  when  we  consider  that,  in  case  of 
our  submission  to  the  Wtlmot  proviso^  the  North  will 
have  all  California, 

448,691  square  miles. 
New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  124,933        "         •• 
Texas,  between  the  Nueces  and  the 

Rio  Grande     ...        -      52,018 


« 


« 


M 


<« 


In  all 625,642 

more  than  all  the  present  free  States,  equal  to  twenty-one 
States  of  their  average  size,  or  sixteen  such  states  as 
Ohio,  or  twelve  larger  than  Iowa,  in  addition  to  all  we 
before  computed,  her  preponderance  becomes  truly 
enormous.  Fifteen  slaves  States  to  seventy-four  free 
States — not  to  mention  the  chances  for  several  more  in 
Canada  !  Can  any  one  suppose  that  such  a  union  could 
subsist  as  a  union  of  equals  % 
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"  <  In  this  alarming  situation,  the  South  has  no  hope 
but  in  her  own  fiimness.  She  wished  to  preserve  the 
Union  as  it  was,  and  she  must,  therefore,  insist  upon 
sufficient  guaranties  for  the  observance  of  her  rights 
and  her  future  political  equality,  or  she  must  dissolve  a 
Union  which  no  longer  possesses  its  original  character. 
When  this  alternative  is  placed  before  the  North,  she  will 
determine,  according  to  the  value  she  places  upon  the 
federal  league,  and  we  may  anticipate  her  choice  if  we 
can  count  what  it  has  been  worth  to  her,  and  how 
large  a  moral  and  material  treasure  she  must  surrender, 
if  she  persists  in  pushing  her  aggressions  to  its  over- 
throw.'" 

[Speech  of  T.  Zr.  Clingman^  of  North  Carolina.] 

**  Sir,  the  force  and  extent  of  the  present  anti-slavery 
movement  of  the  North  is  not  understood  by  the  South. 
Until  within  the  last  few  months,  I  had  supposed  that 
even  if  California  and  New  Mexico  should  come  in  as 
free  States,  that  agitation  would  subside  so  as  to  produce 
no  further  action.  A  few  months'  travel  in  the  interior 
of  the  North  has  changed  my  opinion.  Such  is  now 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment  there,  that  the  making 
of  the  Mexican  territory  all  free,  in  any  mode,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  anti-slavery  triumph,  and  would  accelerate 
the  general  movement  against  us.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  how  that  state  of  public  sentiment  has  been 
produced  there.  The  old  abolition  societies  have  done 
a  good  deal  to  poison  the  popular  mind.  By  circulating 
an  immense  number  of  inflammatory  pamphlets,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  falsehood  and  calumny  against  the 
South,  its  institutions,  and  its  men,  because  there  was  no 
contradiction  in  that  quarter,  they  had  created  a  high 
degree  of  prejudice  against  us.     As  soon  as  it  became 
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probable  that  there  would  be  an  acquisition  of  territory, 
the  question  at  once  became  a  great  practical  one,  and 
the  politicians  immediately  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
With  a  view  at  once  of  strengthening  the  position,  they 
seized  upon  this  matter  which  the  abolition  societies 
(whose  aid  both  parties  courted  in  the  struggle)  had 
furnished  from  time  to  time,  and  diffused  and  strengthened 
it  as  much  as  possible,  and  thereby  created  an  immense 
amount  of  hostility  to  Southern  institutions.  Everything 
there  contributes  to  this  movement ;  candidates  are 
brought  out  by  the  caucus  system,  and  if  they  fail  to 
take  that  sectional  ground  which  is  deemed  strongest 
there,  they  are  at  once  discarded.  The  mode  of  nomina- 
ting candidates,  as  well  as  of  conducting  the  canvass,  is 
destructive  of  anything  like  independence  in  the  represen- 
tative. They  do  not,  as  gentlemen  often  do  in  the  South 
and  West,  take  ground  against  tlie  popular  clamor,  and 
sustain  themselves  by  direct  appeals  to  the  intelligence 
and  reason  of  their  constituents.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  Northern  press  co-operated  in  the  movement,  with 
the  exception  t»f  the  New  York  Herald,  (which,  with  its 
large  circulation,  published  matter  on  both  sides,)  and  a 
few  other  liberal  papers,  everything  favorable  to  the 
South  has  been  carefully  excluded  from  the  Northern 
papers.  By  these  combined  efibrts,  a  degree  of  feeling 
and  prejudice  has  been  gotten  up  against  the  South, 
which  is  most  intense  in  all  the  interior. 

*'I  was  surprised  last  winter  to  hear  a  Northern 
Senator  say,  that  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  it  would 
excite  great  astonishment  if  it  were  known  that  a 
Northern  lady  would,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses,  walk  up  to  the  Capitol  with  a  Southern 
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Senator;  tbat  they  had  always  been  taught  to  consider 
Soutbemers  generally  as  being  so  coarse  and  ruffianly  in 
manner  tbat  a  lady  woiild  not  tnist  herself  in  such  a 
presence.  This  anecdote,  sir,  does  not  present  too  strong 
a  picture  of  the  condition  of  sentiment  in  portions  of 
the  interior  of  the  Northern  country.  How  far 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  are  to  be  influenced  in  their 
action  by  such  a  state  of  opinion,  I  leave  them  to 
decide." 


Let  uo  one,  therefore,  be  consoled  with  the  idea, 
that  thio  Belfnstyled  "  American  Anti-Slavery  Society," 
is  wanting  either  in  numbers  or  influence.  It  b  a 
powerful  combination  of  American  and  foreign  talent 
and  capita],  composed  of  all  sects  and  parties,  of 
all  castea,  grades,  and  conditions  of  society,  from 
the  British  lord  to  the  factory  operative,  from  the 
self-important  Free-soiler,  to  the  ranting  factionist 
of  the  Garrisonian  school ;  all  alike  infatuated  with 
a  principle  of  fanaticism  which  knows  no  bound ; 
capable  of  wielding  an  influence,  which  has  already 
shaken  our  government  from  its  centre  to  its  cir- 
cumference, and  which  will  be  felt  for  ages  to 
come. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  organization  of  this 
faction  are  erroneous,  and  inconsistent  with  the  well- 
being  of  both  master  and  slave.  They  were  conceived 
in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity.  They  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of 
reason  and  revelation,  being  an  unqualified  warfare 
upon  an  institution  wisely  ordained  by  Divine  benefi- 
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cence,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  yolome  of  human 
experience.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  slaveholder  is,  of 
necessity,  an  unprincipled  tyrant;  nay,  worse,  an 
irreli^ous  libertine,  who  regards  neither  the  laws  of 
God,  nor  man,  nor  respects  the  established  usages 
and   customs  of   civilized    society.      Although  he  is 

ibut  exercising  a  right  which  is  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  our  common  country,  and  acting  in 
conformity  with  a  principle  which  was  recognized  as 
of  old  by  our  forefathers,  the  framers  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  land,  those  pure  patriots  of  the  revolution, 
who  acknowledged  no  other  standard  of  justice  than 
that  contained  in  the  sacred  writings;  yet  is  he 
denounced  by  these  miserable  factionists,  as  the  most 
corrupt,  licentious,  and  profligate  of  all  the  sons  of 
men.  Regardless  of  the  teachings  of  the  inspred 
volume  and  human  experience,  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  they  have  assumed 
that  all  men  of  every  race,  nation,  tribe,  and  kindred 
under  heaven,  are  morally,  intellectually,  and  physi- 
cally, equal;  and  upon  this  wild  and  fallacious 
hypothesis,  they  have  based  their  false  theory,  and 
maintained  it  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  good  cause. 
The  basis  upon  which  their  policy  rests,  is  the 
assumption  that  slavery  is  sinful  and  unprofitn 
able. 

Having  failed  in  their  endeavors  to  convince  the 
slaveholder  that  the  former  is  true,  and  that  he  is 
bound  by  obligations  the  most  sacred  and  uncom- 
promising,   to    adopt    inmiediate    and     unconditional 
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emancipation^  thej  have  assumed  the  latter  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  and  now  contend  that  slavery  is 
unprofitabUy  that  it  tends  to  impoverish  the  State, 
and  weaken  the  resources  of  the  Government.  The 
means  upon  which  they  now  rely  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  slavery,  and  eurtidl  the  powers  and 
influence  of  the  slave  States,  is  not  the  persuasion 
of  the  people  of  those  States,  but  the  numerical 
power  of  the  free  States  actmg  through  the  Federal 
Government. 

"  The  great  principle  upon  which  the  Northern  move- 
ment rests,  which  is  already  adopted  by  most  northern 
politicians,  and  to  which  they  all  seem  likely  to  be  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  popular  current  there,  if  the  question 
is  unsettled  till  the  next  Congressional  election,  is  this : 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  do 
nothing  to  sanction  slavery ;  that  it  must  therefore  exclude 
it  from  the  Territories ;  that  it  must  abolish  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  wherever 
it  has  jurisdiction.  Some,  too,  carrying  the  principle 
to  its  extent,  insist  that  the  coasting  slave  trade,  and  that 
between  the  States,  should  be  abolished,  and  also  in 
custom-houses,  post-offices,  and  the  like.  As  these  things 
all  obviously  rest  on  the  same  general  dogma,  it  is  clear 
that  the  yielding  of  one  or  more  points  would  not  check, 
but  would  merely  accelerate,  the  general  movement  to 
the  end  of  the  series.  Before  this  end  was  reached, 
they  would  probably  append,  as  a  corollary,  the  principle 
that  the  President  should  not  appoint  a  slaveholder  to 
office.  It  is,  sir,  my  deliberate  judgment,  that,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  if  the 
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territorial  question  remains  open  till  the  aext  ftlftctwp, 
few,  if  any,  gentlemen  will  get  there  from  the  free  States, 
that  are  not  pledged  to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  abolition 
platform." — Extract  from  a  Speech  in  Qmgreast  hy  T. 
L,  Clingmany  of  North  Ckuroiima^ 

The  following  report  of  what  Mr.  Clay  said  is 
from  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  remarks  are 
briefy  bat  to  the  poiat.    Mr.  Claj  sajs : — 

'*  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  calHng 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  fact  connected  with  most 
of  these  petitions.  Sir,  the  moment  a  prospect  opens  in 
this  unhappy  country  of  settling  our  difierencea,  these 
dbturbers  of  the  peace,  these  abolitionists  put  themselves 
in  motion — the  Jays,  the  Pliillipses,  and  others  in  other 
quarters — and  they  establish  a  concerted  and  ramified 
plan  of  operations;  and  I  want  to  expose  it  to  the 
Senate.  Here,  sir,  is  a  little  bit  of  printed  paper 
[holding  up  the  petitions  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him]  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country.  Some 
of  ihera  found  their  way  into  my  own  State.  I  presented 
them  the  other  day  from  Lewis  county,  printed,  I 
have  no  doubt,  at  a  common  centre,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  produce  a  common 
effect,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  this  body  as  if  they 
were  speaking  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country. 

[After  having  been  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Hale,  on 
the  ground  that  the  petition  had  already  been  pa:^««d 
upon,  and  after  some  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Clay 
stated  the  rules  to  be,  that  the  Senator  might  state  the 
grounds  of  a  motion  before  making  ii,  and  that  he  could 
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put  himself  in  order  by  concluding  with  a  motion  to  refer 
the  petitions — he  proceeded  as  follows  i — ] 

''Wel1»  sir,  [  do  not  know  that  I  shall  present  any 
such  motion,  but  I  have  a  right  to  put  myself  in  order 
by  making  such  a  motion,  and  I  trust  the  honorable 
Senator,  who  is  listened  to  by  myself  with  as  much 
complacency  as  any  body,  will  not  manifest  any  very 
great  impatience  at  my  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  ramified  and  concerted  plan  of  the 
abolitionists  to  circulate  then:  little  bits  of  printed  petitions 
adapted  to  all  the  variety  of  cases ;  one  for  abolkhing 
the  ftlave  trade ;  one  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Colombia;  one  for  removing  the  seat  of  government 
from  this  District ;  in  every  shape  and  mode  in  which 
they  can  bring  up  the  question  of  slavery.  I  trust  that 
neither  the  Senator  nor  his  friends,  in  the  house  or  out 
of  the  house,  will  manifest  any  great  degree  of  im- 
patience while  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the '  country  to  the  fact,  and  show  that  the  object  is  to 
manufacture  a  sort  of  public  opinion  in  order  to  make  an 
impression  upon  us  at  a  moment  when  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country  and  to  reconcile  its 
dittraoted  and  unhappy  parts. 

"  Sir,  of  all  the  bitterest  enemies  toward  the  unfbrtu- 
nato  negro  race,  there  are  none  to  compare  with  these 
ttbolitioniBt  pretended  friends  of  theirs;  but  who,  like 
the  Siamese  twins,  connect  themselves  with  the  negro, 
or,  like  the  centaur  of  old,  mount  not  the  back  of  a  horse, 
but  the  back  of  the  negro  to  ride  themselves  into  power, 
and  in  order  to  display  a  friendship  they  feel  only  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  the  negro  race.  No,  sir,  there 
are  no  worse  enemies  in  the  country  of  the  negro  race 
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than  these  ultra  abolitionists.  To  what  sorts  of  extremity 
have  they  not  driven  the  slave-holding  States  in  defence 
of  their  own  rights,  and  guarding  against  those  excesses 
to  which  they  have  a  constant  tendency." 

With  them  argument;,  and  sophistry,  and  deception, 
have  become  exhausted,  and  they  now  resort  to 
force.  The  principle  for  which  they  at  Uns  time 
contend,  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  society 
was  originally  organized,  viz.,  the  unqualified  abolition 
of  slavery  y  or  the  separation  of  the  free  from 'the 
slave  States.*  At  a  Free-Soil  Convention,  held  at 
Fanieul  Hall,  Boston,  March  6th,  1850,  one  of  the 


*  "Thk  Banner  or  Disunion  Unfurlid.— We  notice  that  the 
abolitioniBta,  under  tbo  lead  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Oarriaon,  the  Preaident  of  the 
American  Anti-slavery  Society,  in  their  call  for  the  Sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  their  organization,  which  takes  place  in  New  York,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  makes  the  following  annooncement.  These  traitors  are 
emboldened  by  the  free-soil  movement  to  persist  in  their  aadacioos 
treason: 

*'  A  contest  of  near  twenty  years  has  proved  that  the  only  hopefal 
issue  with  slavery  is  the  demand  for  the  IMMEDIATE  AND  UN- 
CONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION  OP  EVERY  SLAVE,  and  that 
such  a  consummation  can  never  be  attained  fo  long  as  we  ™fii'*ti^"  a 
political  Union  with  Slavxholdkrs. 

"  The  northern  boundary  of  the  slave  States  is  the  same  to-day  that  it 
was  when  the  American  Society  came  into  existence ;  its  Southern  is 
extended  Westward  and  Southward,  embracing  vast  and  fertile 
territories  sufficient  to  insure  its  existence  for  centuries  to  come.  It  Im 
something  to  be  thankful  and  hopeful  for,  that  the  extension  has  not 
been  without  a  straggle,  and  that  strugqle  hecomes  daily  more  and 
more  earnest  and  determined.  It  will  be  entirely  anccessfol  when 
the  North  is  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  the  Abolition  or 
Slavery  will  alone  determine  its  extension — that  the  Southern  and 
Western  boundary  will  no  longer  be  contended  fiar  when  ita  Northern 
is  destroyed." 
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orators,  a  genius  named  Willson,  said:  '^We  ought 
to  come  up  with  frankness  to  the  point — Union  or  no 
uniany  peace  or  war^  victory  or  no-  victory  !  Let  us 
come  up  to-day  and  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will 
remain  true  to  the  principles  we  have  adopted." 

We  subjoin  one  other  tribute  to  the  same  sentiment 
of  disunion.  The  following  comment  on  the  ^^  Death 
of  Mr.  Calhounj^  is  from  the  New  York  Anti-Slavery 
Standard^  the  leading  organ  of  the  faction : — 

"  The  Telegraph  from  Washington  brings  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  great 
champion  of  human  bondage,  and  the  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  Republic  which  counted  men  as  brutes,  and 
which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  many  to 
the  power  of  the  few.  To  his  friends  and  equals,  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  the  reputation  of  having  discharged,  well 
and  nobly,  all  the  duties  demanded  by  that  relation ;  but 
to  his  inferiors,  the  servants  of  his  household,  though  he 
may  have  fed   and  clothed   them   well,*   he  has  been. 


/ 


*  Would  that  af  mnch  could  be  said  of  theie  beantifal  modeli  of 
connBtency  and  pbilanthrophy  (T)  Are  the  servanti  oT  their  bottseholda — 
their  equals  in  birth,  caste,  and  blood,  and  their  guperion  in  natiiral 
goodneifl  of  heart,  well  fed  and  clothed?  Will  the  pitifol  remuneration 
which  they  receive  for  their  laboni,  from  these  votaries  of  freedom  and 
equal  rights,  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  families  with  the 
bare  necoisaries  of  life  during  the  hours  of  sickness,  and  the  cold, 
dreary  months  of  winter?  Will  **  a  long,  loud  wail  of  bitter  lamentatioa 
and  deep  sorrow,"  go  up  from  the  wretched  horcls,  the  ctAd,  crowded 
garrets  and  damp  cellars,  subterranean  abodes  of  the  poor  and  distressed, 
in  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods,  when  their  death  knells  aro 
sounded  ?  Let  the  starring,  perishing  widows  and  orphacs  who  inhabit 
these  hovels  give  the  answer. 
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from  position  and  principle,  a  cruel  and  heartless  tyrant. 
So  far  as  he  may  hare  believed  bimsdf  to  be  acting 
right,  he  is  deserving  of  respect  in  having  acted  up  to  his 
belief;  beyond  that,  he  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  one 
who  was  a  systematic  robber  of  the  poorest  of  God's 
children.  Better  toould  it  have  been  for  the  worlds  had  he 
never  been  bom;  but  hxiving  livedo  we  regret,  in  his 
death,  that  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  the 
of^ect  of  his  life — the  Dissolution  of  the  Union  of 
THESE  States." 

Thus  we  discover,  that  the  only  difierenoe  per- 
ceptible, is  in  the  name,  and  in  the  ^^  moduB  opertnuU^^ 
— the  society  having  become  better  organized  and 
more  numerous,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerom. 
The  advocate  of  Free  Scilism  is  no  other  than  an 
improved  (?)  disciple  of  the  Garrisonian  school.  He 
who  would  exclude,  by  his  vote,  the  slaveholder  from 
a  residence  in  the  territories  acquired  hy  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  comitry,  would  harbor  and 
encourage  the  flying  fugitive,  or  contribute  to  a 
crusade  against  the  legalized,  inalienable  rights  and 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  Southern  division  of 
the  Union.  If  not,  he  is  not  conmstent  with  Inmself, 
as  each  is  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  alike  violations 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  The  friends  of  the 
South,  of  Southern  rights  and  interests,  can  no  longer 
stand  and  survey,  with  silent  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, the  secret  workings  and  machinations  of  these 
detestable  factionists  and  disorganizers.  A  well* 
organized  system  of  opposition — not  to  the  established 
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Constitution  and  Ooyeniment  under  which  we  liy4 
to  the  great  Federal  Union,  which  all  should  cherish 
and  promote,  as  invaluable  and  sacred ;  but  to  their 
aggressions,  or  rather  a  system  of  protection  to 
Southern  interests  and  institutions,  ought  to  receive  the 
unqualified  sanction  and  support  of  every  American 
citiasen,  of  every  friend  of  humaniiy. 

Let,  then,  every  citizen  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
feel  that  he  has  a  work  to  accomplish — that  he  is 
called  upon  by  every  feeling  of  interest,  patriotism, 
and  philanthropy,  to  organize,  in  self-defence,  not 
against  the  Government  or  the  Union,  but  for  the 
protection  of  his  family  and  fireside,  his  property  and 
his  most  sacred  rights,  religious  and  political ;  against 
the  midnight  attacks  and  aggressions  of  an  organized 
army  of  diabolical  outlaws.  Let  him  examine  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stands,  and  the  circumstances 
which  surround  him.  Let  him  survey  the  length 
and  the  breadth,  the  huge  and  uncomely  proportions 
of  this  hydra-headed  monster  of  corruption,  which 
threatens  to  swallow  up  the  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  property  and  privileges  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  division  of  this  great  confederacy. 

The  Northern  political  reformers  have  assumed  to 
legislate,  with  respect  to  the  domestic  institutions 
and  policy  of  the  South — ^to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  property,  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
common  country.  They  propose  to  take  from  the 
slaveholder  his  slaves,  which  he  has  inherited  from 
iiis  ancestors,  the  honored  dead,  or  purchased  with' 
40 
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his  money,  without  remuneration  or  satisfaction,  and 
substitute,  in  their  stead,  the  rufuse  popiUation  of 
the  prisons  and  alms-houses  of  the  old  world;  than 
which  a  greater  curse  could  not  be  inflicted  upon 
any  people.  Are  the  order-loving,  chivalrous  citizens 
of  the  South  prepared  for  this  exchange  ?  Will  they 
sit  supinely  inactive,  whilst  a  system  of  wholesale 
robbery  of  this  character  is  being  comnutted  in  their 
midst,  upon  their  own  property,  and  in  their  own 
households?  Let  the  future  action  of  the  South, 
upon  the  subject,  give  the  answer.  Let  the  people 
of  the  slave  States  be  no  longer  divided  amongst 
themselves;  let  them  forget  all  petty  political  differ- 
ences, and,  upon  this  subject,  ^^  know  no  party ;"  let 
them,  as  a  band  of  brothers,  become  united  in  the 
common  defence.  Let  them  say,  with  one  voice,  to 
all  abolitionists,  of  whatever  name,  sect,  or  party, 
"  Tamper  with  us  no  longer."  "  Forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  if  civil  commotions  distract 
and  divide  us  further,  and  our  Confederacy  is  dissolved, 
and  our  Government  subverted,  the  sin  be  upon  your 
heads,^^ 

A  dissolution  of  the  Unio7i,  has  been  the  favorite 
theme  of  these  factionists  from  their  earliest  organiza- 
tion. Victory  or  IXsunion,  peaceably  if  we  can, 
but  forcibly  if  we  must,  is  enstamped  upon  their 
banners.  They  were  the  fathers  and  propagators  of 
this  treasonable  doctrine  of  a  division  of  the  States. 
They  have  advocated  it  in  their  periodical  conventions, 
upon  the   forimi,   in  the   social  circle.     The   sacred 
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desk,  too,  has  been  profaned  by  sentiments  of  this 
character,  from  time  immemorial,  whilst  their  in- 
fiammatoiy  publications  have  ceased  not  to  herald  them 
to  the  world  upon  every  breeze.  A  base  attempt 
has  been  made  to  shift  the  odium  of  this  traitorous 
folly  and  madness  to  the  South,  and  charge  it  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  slave  States.  Treason  against  the 
Government,  they  now  declare,  is  combined  with  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  slavery.  Fellow-citizens,  are  you 
prepared  for  this?  Do  you  plead  guilty  to  the 
infamous  charge  ?  Is  inconstancy  to  the  Union, 
treason  agsdnst  the  Government,  a  sm  of  Southern 
ori^?  Were  Arnold  and  Burr  men  of  Southern 
birth  and  education?  Let  the  history  of  the  past 
give  the  answer.  Let  the  action  of  the  future  seal 
it  with  the  same  blood  which  has  ever  flowed  in  match- 
less profusion  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country. 

A  call  for  a  Southern  convention  is  proclaimed,  a 
convention  in  which  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States 
may  meet,  and  deliberate  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
protecting  their  ovm  domestic  policy  and  institutions, 
of  securing  to  themselves  and  posterity,  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  and  privileges  guarantied  by  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  live.  Is  there  any  thing  criminal, 
treasonable,  or  anti-republican  in  this?*    Abolitionists 


*  "As  a  Boathem  man,  I  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  erenta  that 
are  daily  tranipiring  in  this  country;  eventa  which  are  calculated,  in 
my  judgment,  if  not  arrested,  to  distract,  inflame,  and  perhaps  destn/y 
the  Union  of  the  States.    When  I  hear  a  Southern  man  say.  that  he  can 
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have  assumed  the  right,  &om  time  immemorial^  to  hold 
conventioas,  and  deliberate,  not  in  respect  to  their  own 
domestic  policy  and  institutions  alone,  but  (consistency, 
precious  jewel !)  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  domestie 
policy  and  institutions  of  the  South.  The  right  to 
meet  and  deliberate  respecting  their  own  aflbirs,  has 


see  nothmg  in  the  '  ngna  of  the  timet '  to  aathorize  aiul  jnstiry  th^ 
8oath,  in  adopting  itrong  measure*  to  repel  the  aggressions  and  ontrages 
which  are  being  made  npon  their  rights,  I  am  atonoe  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  is  obstinately  blind,  or  an  enemy  to  his  own  interests. 
Any  man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  public  opinion  at  the  North,  with 
reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  most  know  that  if  die  South  does 
not  make  some  demonstrations  of  willingness  to  maintain  their  rigfata 
under  the  Constitution,  that  ere  long  this  great  country  will  be  plunged 
into  a  civil  war.  The  question,  then,  springs  up,  How  are  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  the  Umon 
preserved  from  destruction?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Let  the  whole 
South,  without  distinction  of  party,  meet  together  in  convention,  through 
properly  au^rised  delegates^  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth,  in  acHne 
authoritatve  manner,  the  line  of  conduct  that  necessity  will  compel  them 
to  adopt,  if  the  North  still  persist  in  their  aggressions  and  outrages.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  Northern  fanatics  will  never  cease  their  agitations, 
until  the  South  shall  convince  them,  by  some  overt  act,  that  they  will 
submit  no  longer  to  their  unjust  interference  with  their  domestic 
afiairs. 

*'  The  object  of  the  Southern  Convention,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  not  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  or  organize  a  Southern  Confederacy,  aa  some 
miicreaTUs  represent  it,  but  simply  to  devise  and  agree  apon  some  plan 
by  which  the  distractions  that  now  prevail  in  the  country,  may  be  healed, 
and  render  more  permanent  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  Confederacy.  Is  there  any  thing  treasonable  or  wrong  in  thiaT 
If  it  be  treason  to  defend  my  rights  from  aggression,  my  property  from 
destruction,  and  my  home  from  desolation,  then  I  am  a  traitor.  But  this 
hue  and  cry  about  treason,  is  said  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  blinding  the 
eyes  of  the  massea  As  the  whole  South  is  vitally  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter,  let  them  take  the  management  of  thoir  affairs  in  their  own 
hands.  A  SOUTUE&NEIi." 
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never  been  questioned.  But  what  do  wo  now  hear  7 
Disunion!  disunion!  a  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  Union !  is  the  hue  and  cry  of  everj 
abolition  factionist  and  disorganizer  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Fellow-citizena  of 
the  daveholding  States,  are  you  prepared  to  be  ilhuB 
outwitted  ?  to  be  thus  cheated  out  of  your  inalienable 
rights  and  privileges  ? 

A  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  our  hitherto  happy 
and  prosperous  country.  It  is  an  event  which  no 
Christian  patriot  could  ever  c(Hitemplate  for  a  moment, 
but  with  feelings  of  consternation  and  horror.  It 
would  be  the  signal  for  strife  and  contention,  for 
anarchy  and  civil  commotion,  for  blood  and  carnage 
amongst  friends  and  brethren,  amongst  neighbors  and 
fellow-citizens.  ^'  Thenceforth  the  American  eagle 
would  drop  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  gra^  only 
the  arrows  of  war.  The  mountains  that  divide  us, 
would  be  the  dark  mountains  of  death  ;  and  the  stream 
that  flows  between,  like  the  waters  of  Egypt,  would  be 
turned  into  blood.  The  hand  that  writes  the  declaration 
of  disunion,  may  it  feel  the  blood  curdle  in  its  veins ; 
and  the  tongue  which  reads  it  to  the  world,  may  it 
Bti£fen  in  the  act." 

AU  the  great  National,  State,  and  individual  interests 
of  the  country,  are  opposed  to  disunion.  The  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  States,  combine  to 
show  that  their  natural  and  only  true  policy  is  union  ; 
the  geographical,  that  the  God  of  nature  never  designed 
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THE  States. — Much  has  been  said  and  written  respect- 
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tiie  territory  of  the  North  American  Continent  to  be, 
like  the  grand  divisions  of  the  old  world,  inhabited  by 
different  kingdoms,  nations,  and  empires.  The  great 
natural  characteristics  of  the  new  world,  are  on  a  grand 
and  magnificent  scale.  Upon  our  northern  boundary 
are  the  great  lakes,  in  magnitude  and  depth  unequalled, 
united  in  an  indissoluble  chain,  pouring  their  exhaustless 
fountains  over  the  same  stupendous  cataract,  through 
the  same  channel,  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  great 
ocean ;  at  the  extreme  south  the  two  great  oceans  flow 
well  nigh  together,  as  if  to  blend  their  waves  in  one. 
Our  mountains,  which  rank  among  the  most  towering 
of  the  globe,  roll  on  in  one  unbroken  cham  from  the 
polar  to  the  torrid  regions ;  whilst  our  majestic  rivers 
extend  from  centre  to  circumference,  interlocking  their 
innumerable  branches  together,  as  if  in  token  of  union. 
To  advocate  disunion,  would  be  to  mar  the  whole  order 
and  beauty  of  nature,  to  subvert  the  laws  of  the 
material  universe,  and  insult  the  wisdom  of  Deity. 
He  who  would  harbor  the  inhuman,  sacrilegious 
thought,  let  him  be  anathematized  by  heaven;  let 
him  receive  the  mark  of  Gain,  and  be  driven  from  the 
pale  of  civilized  society,  to  wander  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  on  the  earth.  Let  the  Constitution  be 
preserved  inviolate,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  brought  it  into  being. 
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ing  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  general  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  States  where  it  exists. 
Unwarrantable  comparisons  have  been  made,  and 
unjustifiable  conclusions  formed,  by  those  who  under- 
stood not  the  relative  condition  of  the  free  and  the 
slave  States,  nor  the  causes  which  operated  to  produce 
the  difference  which  actually  exists.  The  contrast 
between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  for  example,  has  been 
often  drawn,  and  the  real  difference  magnified  to  an 
extent,  which  would  well  mgh  justify  the  conclusion 
that  they  existed  in  different  ages,  in  different  climes, 
and  under  different  forms  of  government. 

That  there  is  a  cQfference  between  these  two  States, 
taking  into  consideration  their  ages  as  States,  we  are 
free  to  admit ;  but,  that  that  difference  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  fact  of  one  being  a  slave,  and  the  other  a  free 
State,  is  false,  both  in  principle  and  in  fact.  If  this 
were  true,  the  same  principle  would  hold  good  when 
applied  to  different  counties  and  sections  of  Kentucky 
itself.  But  that  it  is  not  true,  facts  clearly  demonstrate ; 
for,  by  examination  into  this  matter,  we  find  that  in  the 
wealthiest,  most  intelligent,  and  refined  sections  of  that 
State,  as  well  as  of  any  of  the  slave  States,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  slaves  are  to  be  found.  We  can  cite  to 
counties,  and  to  parts  of  counties,  and,  indeed,  to 
individual  cases,  and  in  every  instance  show  that  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  slaveholder,  when 
confined  to  the  native  bom  citizens  of  the  State. 

Ohio,  it  is  true,  has  more  flourishing  towns  and  cities, 
and  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  population  than 
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<*  The  great  cause  of  the  evils  which  afflict  huinanity, 
and  the  multiplication  of  crime,  and  the  disorders  of 
society,  ho  attributes  to  the  fact,  that  '  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  deserted,  and  innumerable  multitudes  pour 


*  "They  now  find  it  staring  them  in  the  face,  from  the  reporti  of  their 
own  officera,  that  there  is  au  amount  of  degradation  (ahameleaa  and 
incarablo»  because  beginning  with  the  beginning  of  life,)  existing  within 
one  city's  (New  York)  limits,  greater  than  can  be  gathered  in  the  whole 
population  of  the  slaveholding  States."  "In  the  slave  States  of  this 
country,  there  is  less  of  it  than  any  where  elae  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  such  things  as  poverty,  want,  and  starvation,  among  the  slaves 
Such  degradation  and  misery  as  are  pictured  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  our  Police,  cannot  exist  in  a  Southern  city.**  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
that  those  philanthropists  know  how  miserable  and  degraded  New  York 
is — and  all  large  free  cities  are  equally  bad — they  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  work  of  making  it  better,  before  they  mike  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleaus  worse/' — New  York  Day  Book. 


Kentucky.  It  is  also  true,  that  there  is  more  poyeitf 
and  pauperism,  in  proportion  to  the  population;  and 
more  taxation,  in  proportion  to  her  aggregate  wealth 
and  improvements,  than  there  is  in  Kentucky.  This 
fact  will  hold  good  in  comparing  any  town,  city,  and 
manufacturing  population,  with  that  of  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  country  engaged  in  the  healthful, 
ennobling,  and  life-giving  pursuits  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, &;c.  Towns,  cities,  and  manufacturing  dbtricts, 
are  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  misery,  pauperism,  and  de- 
gradation. It  is  there  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  meet ;  it  is  there  that  corruption  and  human 
wretchedness  are  presented  in  their  most  loathsome 
forms.*  Says  Coleman,  in  his  most  estimable  work  on 
Agriculturb  :— ^ 
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into  cities  and  towns,  and  filling  every  mechanical  art  and 
trade,  destroy  each  other  by  a  com{>etition  in  articles  of 
which  the  demand  is  necessarily  limited." 

Bat  to  what  is  the  difference  between  these  States 
attributable,  if  not  to  the  fact  of  the  one  being  a  slave^ 
and  the  other  a  free  State  ?  It  is  said,  that  the  one, 
though  much  younger,  has  a  population  more  than 
double  that  of  the  other.  There  must  be  some  cause 
or  causes  for  this  marked  difference.  There  is, 
imquestionablj.  That  it  is  not  altogether  attributable, 
however,  to  the  one  alluded  to,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  other  newly-settled  portions  of  our  vast 
domain,  have  as  far  surpassed  Ohio,  in  point  of  rapid 
increase  of  population,  as  Ohio  has  Kentucky.  It 
must  be  true,  then,  that  the  difference  mamfest  in  the 
relative  prosperity  of  different  States  and  sections  of 
the  Union,  is  attributable  to  other  causes  than  that 
of  the  existence  of  slavery. 

What,  then,  are  these  causes  in  the  case  of  these 
two  States  ?  One  very  important  circumstance,  which 
has  doubtless  operated  more  effectually  to  retard  the 
progress  of  general  improvement  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  than  any  or  all  others,  was  the  fact  of  her 
territory  having  been  ori^ally  a  part  of  Virginia. 
This  circumstance,  or  rather  circumstances  growing  out 
of  this,  gave  rise  to  an  almost  unending  wwrfare 
respecting  the  title  of  most  lands  mikin  her  boundary. 
Large  and  conflicting  individual  surveys  having  been 
made  previous  to  her  separation  from  Vir^nia,  gave 
rise  to  a  state  of  things  of  a  most  unfortunate  and 
41 
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discouraging  character,  and  which  were  meastirably 
unknown  in  the  settlement  of  any  other  State.  Indeed, 
it  is  matter  of  doubt,  whether  any  other  than  the  valiant 
Boone  and  his  gallant  compatriots  and  their  posterity, 
ever  would  have  surmounted  these  difficulties.  The 
wealthy  proprietors  of  those  immense  surveys  were 
mostly  citizens  of  other  States,  and  being  xminfluenccd 
by  any  of  the  motives  which  proximity  of  residence,  and 
a  common  feeling  of  interest  in  the  general  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  as  citizens,  would  have  naturally 
engendered ;  they  waged  a  combined  warfare  against 
the  hardy  emigrant,  which  few  but  a  Kentucky  pioneer 
ever  would  have  withstood.  In  a  multitude  of 
instances,  after  having  penetrated  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  driven  the  wild  beast,  and  the  wilder 
savage,  from  their  strong  holds  and  native  haunts — 
after  having  surmounted  all  the  many  difficulties  of  a 
pioneer  settler,  and  erected  for  himself  and  dependents 
a  comfortable  home,  and  reduced  to  cultivation  a  large 
farm  ;  he  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  lands  a  second, 
third,  and  perhaps  fourth  time,  or  forsake  all,  without 
''  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,"  and,  in  his  old  age,  again 
penetrate  the  wilderness  and  commence  anew,  wiUi  the 
same  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  hold  what  he  might 
purchase,  and  obtain  by  a  similar  outlay  of  money  and 
labor. 

Thus  have  we  a  brief  and  imperfect  description  of 
the  difficulties  against  which  the  early  settlers  of 
Kentucky,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  slave  States,  had 
to  contend — difficulties  which  existed  not  in  the  early 
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eetUeinent  of  Ohio,  and  most  of  the  other  north-western 
States,  where  the  settler  derived  the  title  of  his  lands 
direct  from  the  general  government.  Indeed,  in  some 
portions  of  Kentucky,  land  litigation  is  not  yet  ended, 
and  many  an  honest  farmer  knows  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  up  his 
home,  or  compromise  with  some  foreign,  "  land-jobber" 
at  a  heavy  sacrifice. 

The  early  settler  of  Ohio  experienced  nothing  of  all 
this.  Invited  to  his  home  by  the  superior  fertiUty  of  the 
soil,  the  mere  nominal  government  price  of  $1  25  per 
acre,  and  the  additional  inducement  of  every  sixteenth 
section  bemg  set  apart  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
combined  with  the  fact  of  the  titld  to  the  land  being 
indisputable  ;  the  wonder  would  have  been,  had  not  the 
State  increased  rapidly  in  population.  Whereas,  tho 
entirely  di^erent  state  of  things  in  the  early  settlement 
of  Kentucky,  doubtless  retarded  her  general  improve- 
ment tmce,  if  not  thrice  ihe  length  of  time  that 
intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  two  States  into 
the  Union.  This  cause  alone,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  is  well  nigh  sufficient  to  justify  the  actual 
difference  which  is  obvious  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  two  States. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  almost  equal  magnitude. 
Kentucky,  like  most  of  the  slave  States,  is  decidedly, 
or  has  been,  thus  far  in  her  history,  an  agricultural 
State.  Her  leading  interests  are  indentified  with  the 
cultivation  of  tho  soil.  Her  wealth,  consequently,  does 
not  tend  te  concentrate  in  cities  and  tewns,  and  is  not. 
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therefore,  as  fascinatingly  Splayed  as  in  her  more 
youthful  rival,  Ohio.  Her  population  is  much  more 
sparse,  her  citizens  having  inherited,  from  their  natural 
ancestors,  the  patriotic,  hospitable  planters  of  the  ^^  Old 
Dominion,"  an  inherent  desire  to  hold  large  bodies  of 
land.  This  peculiar  feature  of  their  organization  con- 
tributes materially  to  affect  her  general  prosperity. 
The  more  wealthy,  as  their  means  will  pemut,  seek  to 
enlarge  their  farms  by  purchasing  the  lands  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors;  thus  driving  them  to  oth^r 
States,  or  to  less  eUgible  and  valuable  situations  within 
their  own  limits.  This  circumstance  has  contributed 
largely  to  drain  off  the  population.  Thus,  for  many 
years  past,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been  from 
instead  of  to  the  State. 

Another  evil,  growing  out  of  this  custom,  is  this :  It 
is  in  a  large  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  instances, 
an  injudicioiLB  investment  of  capital.  Many  have 
continued  this  course  until  their  lands  have  increased 
far  beyond  their  ability  to  cultivate  them.  The  result  is, 
that  the  lands  are  made  to  yield  a  very  small  per  cent, 
on  their  nominal  value,  and  the  state  is  impoverished, 
not  only  by  a  decrease  of  her  population,  but  by 
the  resources  of  her  rich  and  fertile  lands  being  very 
imperfectly  developed  by  an  injudicious  and  often  almost 
ruinous  system  in  cultivation.  Thus,  much  tiie  greater 
portion  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  State  is  lying 
comparatively  dormant ;  whereas,  if  those  large  forms 
were  reduced  to  a  size  proportionate  to  the  force  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  them,  the  landholders  would  become 
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mnch  mare  nrnnerous,  the  fanning  population  would  be 
much  increased,  this  wonid  lead  to  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  towns  aiid  cities^ — ^aa 
these  increased  an  enlarged  home  demand  for  the 
£&rmer's  products  would  be  created,  and  thus  would  all 
work  together,  harmoniously,  for  the  common  good  of 
every  class  of  citisens. 

As  these  land  monopoUes  become  broken  up,  and  the 
farms  reduced  to  a  size  which  would  enable  each  Ssurmer 
to  cultivate,  judiciously,  whatever  land  he  might  chance 
to  own,  the  resources  of  the  soil  would  be  much  better 
developed,  and  the  aggregate  wealth  and  population  of 
the  State  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  surplus 
resources  of  c^>itali8ts  would  then  seek  investments  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  in  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  of  internal  improvement;  all  of 
which,  if  properly  managed,  would  prove  a  far  more 
^  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  general  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
the  State  at  large.  Experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  &ct,  that  capital,  judiciously  invested  in 
manufactures,  in  the  slave  State,  is  as  productive  as  in 
the  free,  whether  the  labor  made  use  of  be  free  or  slave 
labor.  Investments  in  bank  stock,  have  proved 
eminently  profitable:  and  the  s^utary  influence  of 
judiciously  managed  public  works,  upon  the  general 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  slave  States,  is  also 
fuUy  established.  These  have  been  general^  eon- 
itructed  at  a  much  heavier  outlay  of  capital,  than  in. 
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some  of  the  northern  free  States ;  not  because  the  one 
were  free,  and  the  other  slave  States,  but  becaose  of  a 
want  of  experience  in  the  constmction  of  such  works, 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  greater  natural 
di£Sculties  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  much  greater   , 
length  to  which  those  improvements  must  necessarily   ' 
be  extended,  to  form  connecting  links  between  impor- 
tant commercial  points.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
opposing  circumstances,  the  fact  is  clearly  established, 
that  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  other  works  of 
internal  improvement  in  the  slave  States,  may  be  made 
both  practicable  and  profitable ;  and  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  these  iron  bands  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  will  traverse  the  sunny  regions  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  sterile  plains  of  the  North — 
when  the  worid's  thoroughfare,  connecting  the  Atiantic 
with  the  great  Pacific,  upon  which  will  concentrate  the 
combined  commerce  of  the  earth,  all  tending  to  that 
modem  Ophir,  whose  exhaustiess  treasures  have  already 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  globe — we  say,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
this  mighty  triumph  of  American  enterprise,  together 
with  the  world's  great  speaking  trumpet,  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  will  be  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Californians,  from  the  Atiantic  to  the  Pacific  shore, 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  slave  territory.     This  we 
speak  of,  not  boastinglj,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
present  existing  state  of  things,  which  the   combined 
efforts  of  abolitionists  and  free-soilers,  and  all  the  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  conflicting  elements  and  powers, 
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which  may  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  them,  cannot 
avert.  This  unnatural  conflict  of  follj  and  madness 
may  be  continued,  until  the  heart  strings  of  the  nation 
are  rent  assunder,  and  our  grand  confederacy  dissolved. 
But  whether,  in  this  event,  the  South  would  be  the  loser, 
is  a  question  which,  at  least,  admits  of  discussion.  She 
has  within  herself  the  elements  of  a  great  nation — ^a 
mighty  empire,  which  such  a  result  would,  doubtless, 
tend  rapidly  to  develope.  And  we  doubt  not,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  she  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  model 
government,  combining  as  many  of  the  elements  of  true 
greatness  as  any  that  ever  existed ;  while  her  chivalrous 
citizens  would  possess  the  patriotism,  tho  independence, 
and  the  invincible  courage  to  defend  her  against  the 
combined  powers  of  the  earth.  Many  other  considerar 
tions  might  be  enumerated,  but  these,  we  trust,  ar« 
sufficiently  conclusive,  to  prove,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
every  candid,  honest,  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the 
differences  which  apparently  exist  between  the  general 
increase,  prosperity,  and  improvement  of  the  slave 
States  and  the  free,  are  attributable  not  alone  to  the 
existence  of  slavery.* 

But  we  are  told  that  slavery  is  an  evil.f  So  is  war 
an  evil.  And,  viewing  it  in  the  same  light,  government 
may  also  be  considered  an  evil,  since  it  is  an  abridge- 


*  For  an  abler  and  more  extended  examination  of  thii  gabject^  lee 
Lecture  on  North  and  Booth,  by  Elwood  Fisher. 

t  "Negro   Slavery   no   Evil. — The  fearlesi,  prompt,  and  alwayt 
direct  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Oeneral  Downi,  in  his  recent  f  peach  oa 
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ment  of  liberty.  Yet  have  they  botii  received  tbm 
sanclion,  and  continue  to  exist,  by  the  appointment  of 
an  all-wise  and  beneficent  P^vidence.  There  is, 
probably,  not  a  succession  of  seasons,  of  day  and  night, 
of  sunshine  and  storm,  which  we  cannot  find  some 
portion  of  the  human  fiuxuly  ready  to  denounce  as  evil : 
yet  were  they  all  ordained  in  wisdom,  and  are  continued 
unto  us  in  mercy.  The  world  in  which  we  live  haa 
much  of  evil  in  it,  and,  as  rational  beings,  we  often 
have  the  power  of  making  a  choice  of  evils.  Between 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  any  of  the  evil  systems  of 
abolition  and  emancipation  which  have  ever  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  American  people,  we  fancy  we  discover 
a  marked  difference — that  of  slavery  being  an  evil 
of  much  less  magnitude — attended  with  fewer  unhappy 


ttie  slaTery  question,  makes  the  following  remarks,  replete  widi  Um 
tense  he  always  exhibits : — 

"  If  slavery  was  an  eviU  which  he  did  not  admit,  it  waa  not  to  W 
increased  by  diffusing  it.  The  evil  would  be  increased  by  confining  il 
within  narrow  boands. 

'*  Bat  so  far  from  considering  slavery  an  evil,  as  even  aonie  MndicrQ 
men  did,  he  deemed  it  a  very  usefal  institution.  It  was  not  to  b« 
believed  that  wc  were  wiser  than  those  who  had  gone  before  as.  Had 
slavery  in  the  United  States  rendered  any  African  leas  happy  than  ho 
woald  be  if  free  ?  Slavery  was  the  only  step  in  progress  ever  made  by 
Africa.  There  had  been  advancements  everywhere  on  the  globe  except 
.  in  Africa.    Slavery  in  America  was  the  only  thing  that  had  ever  bene- 

fitted anfurtanate  Africa. 


*'  Bat  these  slaves,  so  much  sympathized  with,  were  happy  and  com* 
fbrtable  in  their  nindition.    They  were  the  gayest,  mort  happy,  best  fed^  *  ^ 

and  best  clothed  laborinf:  population  in  the  whole  worid.  They  were,  in 
fact,  a  mach  happier  people  than  their  masters.  They  had  no  care  for 
^o  future,  and  tlieir  labors  were  li^ht  aiid  cheerfully  performed." 
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eonsequenoes  to  both  races.*  We  would,  therefore, 
act  the  part  of  wisdomi  and  of  maay  evils  choose  the 
least — it  being  the  abuse  and  not  the  legitimate  uu 
of  the  institutions  wiselj  ordained  by  God,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  human  experience,  that  constitute  the  evil 
growing  out  of  them. 


*  "  Sir,  if  my  eTili  ha:ve  grown  oat  of  the  eziiteDce  of  aUrery,  tli^ 
hare  not  at  least  affected  the  North.  Daring  the  day*  of  alare  trade, 
Mrhich  {u  I  formerly  had  oocasioo  to  remark)  was  continaed  down  to  1608» 
by  New  England  Totea  in  the  convention,  the  northern  ship-ownen  real- 
ised large  pfofita  by  porchasing  negroea  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa  at  thirty 
or  forty  dollara  per  head,  and  selling  them  toaoathem  planters  for  soTeral 
hundred  dollars.  The  bringing  in  oi  these  slares  caosed  large  tracts  of  the 
ioathem  coantry,  too  nnhealthy  to  haTo  been  cleared  out  by  whita  metk, 
to  be  brooght  nnder  profitable  coltivation.  The  price  of  cotton  haf 
thereby  been  brought  down  fruih  fifty,  to  ten,  and  even  five  cents  per 
poand.  An  immense  amount  o(  cspital  and  labor  is  employed  profitably 
in  its  maaufaoture  at  the  North.  In  England,  also,  not  less  than  mz 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  thos  invested,  and  a  vast  population  exists 
by  being  employed  in  the  manufactare.  It  is  ascertained  that  at  least 
five  millions  of  white  persons,  in  Europe  and  this  oountiy,  get  thek  em- 
ployment, are  fed,  and  exist,  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  alone.  The 
cheap  southern  production  of  the  raw  material  not  only  is  the  means  of 
thus  giving  subsistence  to  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country 
and  Earope,  hot  is  clothing  the  world  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  addition  to 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  various  tropical  productions  are 
supplied  at  a  dieap  rate  for  northern  oonsomption.  On  the  other  hand, 
oar  slaves  seldom  come  in  competition  with  northetn  labor,  and  are  good 
customers  of  its  productions.  While  the  North  has  derived  these  great 
advantages,  the  negroes  themselves  have  not  been  saffisrers.  Their  con- 
dition not  only  compares  most  advantageously  with  that  of  the  laboring 
popolation  of  the  world,  bat  is  in  advance  of  the  position  they  have  been 
able,  at  any  time,  to  occupy  at  home.  The  researches  of  Gliddon  and 
other  antiqnsrians,  show  that  four  thousand  years  ago  in  Afirica  they 
were  slaves,  and  black  as  they  now  are.  Since  then,  in  that  country, 
where  they  were  placed  by  Providence,  and  where,  from  peculiar  con- 
stitution, they  ei^joy  the  best  health,  they  have  existed  only  mm  savages. 
They  are  there  continaally  made  slaves  by  the  men  of  more  intelUgent 
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Slaverji  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  white 
race  alone,  maj  be  conmdered  an  evil.  There  is, 
probably,  no  species  of  property  which  is  so  troublesome, 
hazardous,  and  ejtpensive,  and  subject  to  so  many 
contingencies,  as  negro  slave  property.  The  slave 
reqmres  constant  care  and  attention  upon  the  part 
of  the  master.  He  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
nursed,  during  the  years  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  the  hours  of  sickness.  There  is  no  passive  state. 
If  not  actively  employed,  he  is  a  bill  of  expense,  an 
object  of  earnest  solicitude,  for  whose  every  overt  act 
the  master  is  held  accountable.  A  more  responsible, 
perplexing  situation^  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  that 
of  an  individual  surrounded  by  ii  large  number  of  slaves 
of  all  ages,  who  are  dependent  upon  lum,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health — in  helpless  infancy  and 
decrepit  old  age,  for  food,  clothing,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Let  flood  or  fire,  famine  or 
pestilence,   or  whatever  of   the    manifold    evils  and 
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and  enterprif ing  ncei .    Nor  bave  they  ever  gotten  oat  of  the  tropical 

parti  of  Africa,  except  when  they  were  carried  as  merchandUe.    It 

remaina  to  be  proved,  however,  yet  to  the  worid,  that  the  negro,  any 

more  than  the  hone,  can  permanently  exist,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  oat  of 

a  tropical  re^on.    Their  decay  at  the  North,  as  well  as  other  circam> 

stances  which  I  have  not  time  to  detail,  are  adverse  to  the  proposition.  C 

And  yet,  sir,  the  joarnals  of  the  North,  while  they  deny  that  the  French 

and  the  Germans,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  continental  nations  of 

Eorope.  are  capable  of  freedom,  stoutly  maintain  that  the  negro  is ;  th« 

negro,  who  hss  never  anywhere,  when  led  to  himselC  gotten  ap  to  the 

respectable  state  of  barbarism  which  all  the  other  races  have  attained, 

not  even  excepting  oar  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Pera." 
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misfortunes  to  which  homan  life  is  incident,  come  upon 
him  or  them,  he  alone  is  the  principal  sufferer. 

The  wholesome  and  salutary  laws  and  customs  of  the 
slave  States,  instead  of  leaving  the  slave,  who  constitute 
the  laboring  cImSj  when  a  child  of  misfortune,  depen- 
dent upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  or  the  meagre 
provisions  of  the  poor-house,  or  the  charity  hospital, 
require  that  the  master  should  minister  to  his  necessities, 
and  succor  him  in  affliction.  Often  is  it  the  case,  that 
men  of  wealth,  thus  situated,  become,  by  these  mis- 
fortunes alone,  seriously  involved  in  debt,  and,  in  some 
instances,  reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  sometimes  led  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  slaveholders  did  not,  for  their  own 
Bakes,  turn  their  slaves  loose  upon  the  world  at  all 
hazards,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  a  species  of  property 
which  was  only  evil  and  that  continually.  But  this, 
their  own  inherent  sense  of  propriety,  their  regard  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  their  families  and  fellow-citizens, 
and,  above  all,  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
prompted  by  their  native  sympathy  for  the  benighted 
negro,  whom  they  know  by  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
mental  inferiority  and  consequent  incapability  to  buffet 
with  the  conflicting  elements  of  life,  and  protect  and 
secure  for  himself  and  family  the  necessaries  of  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  would  not  permit  him  to  do. 
Remove  these  difficulties,  and  provide  for  the  slave  an 
asylum — a  land  adapted,  in  climate  and  soil,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  nature,  where  he  may  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  the  protection  of  our  govem- 
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ment ;  and  thousands  of  Christian  slayeholden, 
prompted  bj  Christian  benevolence,  pore  as  thai 
crystal  fountain  which  emanates  from  the  throne  of 
redeeming  loye,  will,  despite  the  sacrifice  of  property^ 
emancipate  their  slaves,  and  thus  free  themsdveu  from 
the  evils  of  slavery. 

But  there  is  another  eidl  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
one  in  tlie  estimate  of  which  ddlars  and  cents  cannot 
bo  taken  into  the  account.  This  is  an  evil  growing  not 
so  mudi  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  out  of  the 
existence  of  the  black  race  among  the  whites,  whether 
in  a  state  of  bondage  or  freedom.  The  grovelling  and 
corrupting  tendency  of  the  negro's  mind,  his  proneneaa 
to  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  unrestricted  gratification 
of  the  baser  propensities  of  his  nature,  render  hia 
existence,  in  every  community,  witiiout  regard  to  his 
relative  position,  an  evil  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter. 

It  has  been  alleged,  by  abolitionists,  that  the  marriage 
relation  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  slavery,  and  that 
the  sacred  rights  appertaining  thereto  are  violated  with 
impunity.  But  this  is  not  true ;  custom  and  public  senti- 
ment, the  parents  of  law,  having  established  those  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  are  seldom  disregarded  by  the  slave- 
holders, except  in  extreme  cases ;  whilst,  by  the  blacks 
themselves,  they  are  as  seldom  ever  regarded  or 
observed.  This  want  of  virtue  and  constancy,  on  the 
part  of  these  people,  has  a  most  demoralizing  and 
corrupting  influence  upon  the  youth,  of  whatever  com- 
munity they  exist  to  any  extent,  whether  as  freemen  or 
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bondmen.  The  enstence  of  any  inferior  class  <^  people 
in  any  communitjy  a  people  who  are  incapable  of  any 
voice  in  the  government  under  which  they  live,  between 
whom  and  the  le^timate  citizens  of  the  conntry  there  is 
an  impassable  barrier,  has  ever  been  conndered  an  evil 
of  no  minor  consideration. 

But  especially  is  this  tho  case,  where  imbecility  of 
intellect,  and  an  unrestricted  Indulgence  of  the  baser 
pasuons  and  propensities  of  their  nature  constitute  the 
highest  ambition  of  that  people.  Many  evils,  of  a  less 
baneful  character,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
existing  functionaries  of  the  government,  and  been  the 
subject  of  legislative  action ;  and  the  question  remains 
to  be  solved,  Why  should  not  this  7 

But  there  is  an  evil  abroad  in  our  land,  which,  next 
to  abolitionism  itself,  is  the  greatest  positive  evil,  of  a 
social  character,  known  to  an  American  citizen.  like 
the  memorable  outpourings  of  Divine  wrath  upon  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  which  passed  every  threshold,  and 
left  its  blighting  impress  upon  every  fanuly  circle ;  so 
the  curse  of  which  we  speak  is  one  which  has  a  delete- 
rious influence  upon  almost  every  member  of  eveiy 
community  in  which  it  exists.  We  allude  to  the 
existence  of  the  firee  blaek  population  in  the  United 
States,  than  which  a  more  indolent,  degraded,  corrupt- 
ing, miserable  class  of  beings  does  not  east  within  ttie 
pale  of  civilized  society.  Destitute  of  moral  principle, 
and  devoid  of  native  energy,  their  mode  of  life  is  in 
unison  with  the  base  propensities  of  tiieir  nature,  which 
they  seek  alone  to  gratify. 
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To  elevate  such  a  race  of  beings  to  a  political 
equality  with  the  white  population,  would  be  suicidal  in 
the  extreme ;  it  would  be  but  applying  the  torch  to 
that  political  magazine,  whose  inevitable  explosion  would 
destroy  our  whole  grand  superstructure  of  boasted 
liberty,  and  rend  to  atoms  the  noblest  form  of  civil 
government  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  an  attempt,  we 
trust,  will  never  receive  the  sanction  of  an  American 
citizen.  It  is  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, as  all  past  experience  clearly  demonstrates. 
These  people  are  drones  upon  society ;  nay,  worse ; 
they  are  a  curse  to  every  community  in  which  they 
exist.  Their  existence  in  the  slave  States  is  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude.  They  tend  to  render  worse  than 
worthless,  more  than  an  equal  number  of  slaves,  without 
contributing  one  iota  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  however  wretched  that  condition  may 
chance  to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  friend  of  humanity,  to  labor  for  their  entire 
removal  from  our  midst. 

We  repeat:  Their  presence  is  a  universal  evil, 
destructive  alike  to  the  peace,  morality,  safety,  and 
prosperity  of  every  community  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  whether  existing  in  a  free  or  a  slave  State.  In 
this  respect,  they  are  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  red 
man  of  the  forest;  but,  being  of  a  race  naturally 
inferior,  their  existence  in  our  midst  is  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  would  be  that  of  the  Indian.  Extend 
to  him  the  same  degree  of  civilization,  and  inure  him, 
from  childhood,  to  the  same  habits  of  industry,  and  he 
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will  make  a  citizen  neighbor  mnch  less  objectionable,  in 
every  point  of  view,  than  the  negro. 

The  condition  of  the  free  negro,  in  the  free  States,  is 
generally  much  worse  than  that  of  the  same  class  of 
persons,  whether  free  or  slave,  in  the  slave  States.* 
The  severity  of  the  climate  being  much  less  adapted  to 
natural  peculiaAties  of  his  constitution,  and  the  price 
which  he  can  receive  for  his  services  when  disposed  or 
compelled  by  necessity  to  labor— these,  combined  with 
the  fact,  that  there  is  much  less  sympathy  for  him,  and 
much  less  charity  extended  towards  him  by  the  citizens 
of  the  free,  than  of  the  slave  States,  combine  to  render 
his  condition,  in  almost  every  respect,  infinitely  worse 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.f 


*  This  whole  action  on  the  part  of  the  North  is  not  only  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  seems  to  be  purely  wanton,  or  originating  in  malice 
towards  the  South.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  want  our  slaves  amon; 
them;  because  they  not  only  make  no  adequate  provisions  for  their 
comfort,  but,  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  States,  have  forbidden  free  negroes 
to  come  among  them  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  &c.  It  cannot  be  a  desire 
to  liberate  slaves,  becaose  they  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  attempted 
to  steal  negroes  from  Cuba  or  Brazil.  It  is  true,  however,  that  having 
the  right  now  to  come  amongst  ns  both  by  land  and  water,  they  have 
greater  advantages  and  immunities.  For  if  they  went  into  a  foreign 
country,  they  would  incur  the  risk  of  being  shot  or  hanged,  as  xobben 
and  pirates  usually  are. 

t  "  Free  Negroes  iv  the  South. — ^Mr.  Butler,  of  South  CaroIIns. 
obiicrved,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  8th.  that  the  free  colored 
pi.'r8on8  in  South  Carolina  were  in  possession  of  civil  rights,  could  hold 
property,  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  ^c.  Many  of  the  colored 
persons  in  South  Carolina,  he  added,  held  slaves. 

"  A.11  this  exists,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  Louisiana,  where  an 
immrnse  amount  of  property  i«  held  by  colored  persons.  There  are  many 
colored  men  in  New  Orleans  who  are  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tad 
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;' 

We  aver,  without  the  fear  of  mccessful  refutatioD, 

that  the  negro,  whether  bondman  or  fireemany  has  more 

true,  devoted  friends  in  the  South  than  in  the  North — 

among    the    slaveholders    than    among    the    haiping 

abolitionists ;  and  that  his  condition,  regardless  of  the 

relation  of  slavery  and  freedom,  is  more  tolerable  in 

hands  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.    We  are  aware 

that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules ;  but  we 

confidently  believe,  that  where  an  exception  exists  in  the 

one  case,  a  corresponding  state  of  wretchedness  and 

degradation  may  be  found  in  the  other.* 

Instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred,  and,  if  not 

prevented  by  physical  force,  would  occur  in  hundreds 

and  thousands  of  cases  agam,  where,  after  the  slave  has 

been  decoyed  away  from  a  comfortable  home  with  a 

kind  master,  by  some  unprincipled  fanatic,  and  carried 

to  the  land    "  flowing  with    milk    and    honey,'*    as  ' 

represented  to  him ;  finding  himself  deceived  in  every 

essential    particular,    respecting    the    nature    of   tiie 

change,  he  has  torn  himself  away  from  the  snare  into 

which  he  has  been  enticed,  fou^t  his  way  back  with  a 

fortitude  and  bravery  amounting  almost  to  desperation, 

I 



fifty  tboniand  doll  an,  and  they  are  treated  with  iofinhely  more  respect 
and  consideration  than  they  woald  receive  in  the  Northern  citiea — they 
eqjoy  all  the  protection  and  righti  of  the  law,  fo  far  a*  their  peraona  and 
property  are  concerned,  but  cannot  hold  office  or  aerve  as  jorora.  In  no 
free  city  of  the  Union,  do  free  colored  persons  maintain  a  higher  standing 
than  in  New  Orleans." — New  Orleans  Bulletin . 

,  *  "  This  conclution  is  based  apon  observations  made  during  sereral 
years'  residence  in  various  parts  of  the  two  different  sections  of  the 
Union. 
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and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  the  seat  of  his 
early  affections  and  associations,  satisfied  that  the  best 
friend  he  has  on  earth  is  a  kind  master.  The  reason 
why  Hiere  is  more  sympathy,  charity,  and  fellow  feeling 
existing  in  the  heart  of  the  slaveholder  towards  the 
negro,  is  obvious.  Raised  together  from  infancy, 
passed  the  period  of  childhood  in  the  enjoyment  of  ihe 
>  same  sports,  their  associations  the  same,  their  feelings 

become  nnited,  to  a  certain  extent— tiiere  springs  up 
between  them  a  kind  of  natural  sympathy  and  regard 
for  each  other,  which  is  as  enduring  as  life  itself. 
From  childhood's  early  dawn,  they  both  imbibe  a  correct 
idea  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  which  con- 
tinues with  them  througji  life.  Let  their  relations 
become  changed,  it  matters  not  how  materially,  this 
idea  is  never  eradicated.  If  the  slave  ever  forgets  his 
obligations,  so  far  as  to  become  refractory,  the  punish- 
ment is  summary  and  conclusive ;  and  a  return  to  his 
duty  and  allowance,  restores  him  to  &vor. 

How  different  the  condition  of  the  fugitive  slave,  or 
free  black  man  of  the  North.  Without  the  pale  of 
civilized  society,  unprotected,  and  unqualified  to  protect 
himself,  the  most  he  can  accomplish  by  hard  labor,  a 
rigid  system  of  economy,  and  a  frugal  disposition  of  his 
time,  is  to  obtain  a  bare  and  meagre  subsistence.  The 
chilling  blasts  of  long,  dreary  winter  come,  or  tiie 
burning  fever  of  disease,  and  no  kind  hand  is  extended 
to  shelter  or  afford  relief.  If  cared  for  at  all,  when 
reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  he  is  carried 
^  to  the  poor-housej  receiving  the  imprecations  of 
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those  who  have  been  taxed  to  excess,  to  maintain  the 
pauperism  of  their  own  wretched  victims  of  poverty 
and  distress. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  fret  black  many  wheresoever 
dispersed.     He  is  an  outcast  upon  society,  and  his 
name  a  reproach  to  humanity.     His  removal^  then, 
becomes  a  matter  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  and 
importance  to  every   friend  of  humanity,  to  every 
patriot  and  Christian  throughout  the  broad  expanse 
of  Christendom.    Much  is  being  done  by  the  Christian 
world  for  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.     The  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  most 
distant  ice-bound  shore,  and  the  remotest  sea-girt  isle, 
are  beginning  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  the  Christian  missionary,  and  the  light  of 
civilization    is    penetrating    the    deepest    recesses  of 
heathenish    darkness;    whilst    a    copy    of   the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  being  laid  upon  the  table  of  almost  every 
householder  in  Christendom.     But  here  is  a  field  opened 
for  the  exercise  of  pure  benevolence,  and  true  Chris- 
tian charity,  in  our  own  immediate  midst.     Here  is 
common  ground,  upon  which  all  sects  and  parties,  the 
votaries  of  every  variety  of  religious  faith  and  political 
policy,  may  meet  and  join  hands  in  a  great  and  good 
cause.     As  it  is  an  evil  which  pervades  the  whole  body 
politic,  its  removal  is  a  work  in  which  every  American 
citizen  is  deeply  interested.     It  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  removal  of  that  which  many  are  pleased  to  regard 
as   the  blackest  stain  upon  the  bright  escutcheon  tif 
American  glory;   the  great  national  sin,  the  punish- 
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ment  of  which  will  render  our  country  obnoxiotis  to 
the  severest  outpourings  of  Divine  wrath — ^namely: 
Slavery. 

Many  ways  and  means  have  already  been  devised  for 
the  removal  of  the  free  black  population.  But  there  is 
only  one  correct  way  of  removing  them,  and  that  is  by 
colonization.  The  great  scheme  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  is  the  only  means  by  which  this 
evil  ever  can  be  eradicated  from  our  land.  That  is  a 
plan  which  was  dictated  by  pure  benevolence  and  true 
Christian  charity,  and  founded  in  wisdom  ;  and  which 
is  characteristic,  like  the  magna  charta  of  American 
liberty,  of  the  great  minds  that  originated  it.  Experi- 
ence may  suggest  some  modifications  in  some  of  its 
practical  features,  and  doubtless  will ;  but  yet  it  is  the 
true  and  only  successful  policy.  It  may  become 
necessary  to  select  some  other  destination  than  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  or  to  require  the  government  thereof 
to  be  administered  by  a  functionary  chosen  by  a 
congress  of  nations.  But  let  what  changes  may  come 
in  that  respect,  colonization^  a  cornplete  and  perfect 
separation  of  ilie  two  race%^  is  the  only  true  policy. 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  settled  principle,  a  fixed  fact^  and 
challenge  the  world  to  refute  it,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  the  African  races,  never  can  live  harmoniously,  in  a 


*  "  It  is  objected,  that  there  would  be  injastice  and  inhamanity  in  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  free  blacks.  Bat  not  greater,  we  conceive,  than 
were  displayed  in  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  These  possessed  a  right 
to  the  soil  which  was  prior  to  all  others ;  yet  did  oar  government 
conceive  it  to  be  policy  and  jostiee  to  remove  them. 
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state  of  political  equality.  If  thej  dweU  together  al 
all,  it  must  be  in  the  relation  of  master  and  alftfo. 
Heaven  ordained  it  thus,  and  man,  in  all  his  wisdom 
and  strength  of  intellect,  never  can  change  it.  Nor  is 
there  greater  injustice  displayed  in  this  arrangement  or 
dispensation  of  divine  Providence,  than  there  is  in  the 
organization  of  human  government,  wherein  one  part 
of  the  human  race  is  ordained  to  rule  over  and  gjim 
laws  to  another. 

Heaven  in  wisdom  ordained  it  thus. 

And  man,  submissive,  mu^t  pronounce  it  just 

We  have  asserted,  that  the  removal  of  the  free  black 
population  can  only  be  effected  by  colonization,  and  that 
the  plan  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was 
based  upon  the  correct  principle.  It  may  then  be 
asked,  Why  does  it  not  succeed?  It  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  yet  has  accomplished  but 
little,  compared  with  the  great  work  before  it.  True ; 
yet  it  has  accomplished  much.  It  has  opened  the  way, 
*'  removed  the  rubbish,"  and  laid  the  comer  stone,  and 
now  only  wants  the  means  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  temple.  For  all  this  time  was  requisite  ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  know,  that  the  success  fully 
justifies  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  enterprise.  All 
that  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  great  work,  is  unity 
of  action,  and  means  to  carry  out  what  has  been  thus 
successfully  commenced,  or,  in  other  words,  govemr 
mental  protection  and  patronage.  But  the  work  is  of  a 
magnitude  too  vast  and  comprehensive,  to  be  accoxn- 
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plwhed  by  individual  enterprise.  The  evil  to  be 
temoved  ia  of  a  general  character-^it  is  a  naidonal  evil, 
extendmg  dirou^out  liie  whole  length  and  breadtii  of 
the  land.  The  resources  of  the  nation,  the  funds  of  the 
general  government,  the  coffers  of  the  common  treasury, 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  appropriated  to  its  removal. 
Let  no  one  be  alarmed  at  this— ^we  speak  not  without 
precedent.  Similar  appropriations,  for  mmilar  purposes, 
have  been  made  by  our  national  Congress,  when  com- 
posed of  as  wise,  patriotic,  and  noble  spirits,  as  ever 
glittered  in  the  galioy  of  human  greatness. 

The  time  was,  when  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  the 
noble  Indian,  the  proud  abori^ee,  who  derived  hia 
right  to  tiie  soil  which  we  now  inhabit,  by  tenure  of  a 
grant  from  the  God  of  nature,  was  dispersed  abroad 
throughout  the  land.  As  the  soil  which  he  occupied, 
and  the  au*  which  he  breathed,  began  to  be  wanted  by 
his  superior  in  intellect,  in  science,  and  in  art,  the 
genersJ  government  furnished  the  means,  and  assumed 
flie  responsibility  of  removing  him  to  territories  more 
congenial  to  his  pursuits  of  life,  and  less  valuable  to 
her  legal  citizens. 

There  now  exists  amongst  us  the  remnant  of  a  race, 
whose  residence  in  our  midst  is  not  less  inimical  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  white  population,  than 
were  the  Indians.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  in  regard  to  them  ?  Does  it  not 
come  as  much  within  the  purview  of  its  legitimate 
functions  to  remove  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  ?  Are 
there  any  reasons  which  operated  in  the  removal  of  the 
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Indian,  that  may  not  be  broa^t  to  bear,  with  equal 
force,  in  the  removal  of  the  negro  ?  K  so,  we  maintain, 
that  the  stronger  reasons  are  favorable  to  the  removal 
of  the  free  blacks.  The  common  feelings  of  humamty 
towards  them,  as  an  nnfortonate  people ;  whose  destiny 
is  fixed,  whose  name  is  a  reproach  and  a  bj-word,  who 
can  never  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  under  which,  thej  live,  together  with 
the  demoraliadng,  degenerating  influence  which  their 
existence  in  our  midst  has  upon  society;  all  pdnt  to 
them  as  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  general 
government.  Their  numbers  are  hirge ;  their  coloniza- 
tion, therefore,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
enterprise.  The  government,  the  world,  have  no  ri^t 
to  effect  its  accomplishment  by  such  means,  whilst  our 
citizens  have  the  right  to  expect  and  demand  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  latter  possesses  the 
power,  and  her  resources  are  abundantiy  ample.  The 
objection,  that  the  general  government  has  not  the 
means  for  so  great  a  work,  is  entirely  futile.  A  small 
tithe  of  what  is  annually  expended  in  injurious  legislation 
or  misguided  appropriations,  would  carry  on  the  work. 
Indemnification  to  the  South  for  the  actual  losses 
sustained  by  her  citizens,*  by  the  aggression  of  Northern 


*  -"  Compared  with  this  great  qaeition,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tfie 
District  of  Colombia  is  of  little  relative  moment  One  effSect,  however, 
of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  here  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  Within 
the  last  two  years,  since  the  matter  has  become  scrioos,  it  has  seemed 
not  improbable  that  the  seat  of  Government  might  be  removed  from  Ae 
District  As  this  woold  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  here,  many  of  them  have  so  far  changed  in  thoir  feelind  as 
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fanatics,  would  contribate  materially  towards  affecting 
the  same  great  object.  Add  to  tiiis  a  tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  magnificent  cessions  made  bj  Virginia  to 


to  be  wiDing  to  allow  tUiTeiy  to  be  tboUihed,  yielding  to  the  fince  of  the 
preifiire  from  the  North ;  besides,  lo  many  of  their  alavei  are  from  time 
to  time  taken  away  by  the  abolitionists,  as  to  satisfy  them  that  such 
property  here  is  almost  worthless.  A  great  impression  was  made  on 
them  by  the  coming  in  last  year  of  a  northern  ship,  and  its  carrying  away 
seventy  slaves  at  once.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
Congress  to  pass  any  adequate  law  for  their  protection,  as  most  of  the 
States  have  done,  they  seemed  to  be  Ibrced  to  assent,  to  some  extent,  to 
tibe  northern  movement  Sir,  it  is  most  surprising,  that  the  people  of  the 
southern  States  shoold  have  borne,  with  so  little  complaint,  the  lots  of 
their  slaves  incurred  by  the  action  of  the  free  States.  The  Constitation 
of  the  United  States  provided  for  the  delivery  of  all  such  fugitives,  and 
Congress  passed  an  act  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  recently,  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  northern  States,  have  completely  defeated  their  provisions,  by 
forbidding  any  one  of  their  citizens  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law, 
under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  as  long  a  term  usually  as 
five  years.  There  is,  probably,  no  one  legal  mind  in  any  one  of  the  firee 
States,  which  can  regard  these  laws  as  constitutional.  For,  though  the 
States  are  not  bound  to  legislate  afllrmatively,  in  support  of  the  ConstitUr 
tion  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  right  to  pass 
laws  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  constitutional  provisions.  Private 
citiaens  are  not  usually  bound  to  be  actiye  in  execution  oi  tiie  law  :  but^ 
if  two  or  more  combine  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any  law,  they  are 
subject  to  indictment  tot  ccmspiracy,  in  all  countries  where  the  common 
law  doctrine  prevail.  If  the  several  States  could  rightfully  legislate  to 
defeat  tiie  action  ot  Congress,  they  might,  thereby,  completely  nullify 
most  of  its  laws.  In  this  particular  instance  such  has  been  the  result; 
for,  though  the  master  is  allowed  to  go  and  get  his  negro  if  he  can ;  yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  free  negroes,  abolitionisu,  and 
other  disorderly  persons,  acting  under  the  countenance  and  authority  of 
the  State  laws,  are  able,  usually,  to  overpower  the  master  and  prevent  his 

capture. 

"  The  extent  of  the  loss  to  the  South  may  be  understood  from  the  fact, 
that  the  number  of  runaway  slaves,  now  in  the  North,  is  stated  as  being 
thirty  thousand ;  worth,  at  present  pricet,  little  short  of  fifteen  mrllions  of 
dollars.    Suppose  that  amount  of  property  was  taken  away  from  the 
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the  general  government,  and  the  work  ia  completed. 
It  is  estimated,  tiiat  there  exist  in  the  Umted  States, 
abont  fonr  hnndred  thousand  free  Uacks;  (by  the 
census  of  1840,  there  "were  three  hundred  and  ei^tj-eix 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.)  At  fiftj 
doUars  per  head,  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  their  entire  remoYal  would  coat 
twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  as  their  colonizatioa  19 
not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year,  but  of  a  series  of 
years,  only  a  small  portion  of  this  amount  would  be 
required  at  any  one  time.  Say  it  could  be  accon^Iished 
m  ten  years,  which  b  probably  the  shortest  practicable 
period,  two  millions  of  dollars  annually  would  be 
required ;  a  mere  nommal  sum,  surely,  when  compared 
with  the  actual  resources  of  the  governments  This 
amount  may  be  raised  by  direct  appropriations  from  tiie 

:' 

North  by  the  Soatfaern  States  acting  agaixiflt  the  Goostitation :  what  ean- 
plaint  would  there  not  be ;  what  memoriali^  remonf  trances  and  legislatire 
resolations  would  come  down  npon  as  ?  How  would,  this  Hall  be  filed 
with  lobby  members,  coming  here  to  press  dieir  claims  upon  Congress  ? 
Wby>  tir,  many  of  the  border  counties  in  the  slaveholding  States  hare 
been  obliged  to  give  up  their  slayes  almost  entirely.  It  was  ttated  in  the 
newspapers  die  other  day,  that  a  few  counties  named,  in  Maryland,  had, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  within  six  months,  upon  computation, 
lo0t  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sIstcs.  A  gentleman  of  Um 
highest  itanding,  from  Delaware,  assured  me  the  other  day,  that  that  little 
State  lost,  each  year,  at  least  that  value  of  such  property  in  the  same  way. 
A  heavy  tax  to  be  levied  on  a  single  congressional  district  by  abolitionists ! 
"  Sappose  a  proportional  burden  was  inflicted  on  the  northern  States. 
How  would  Massachusetts  bear  the  loss  annually  of  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  only  inflicted  without  law,  but  against  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution  ?  Wo  may  infer,  from  the  complaint 
she  has  made  of  a  sliprht  inconvenience  imposed  on  her,  by  that  regulation 
of  South  Carolina,  which  prevented  ship-captains  from  carrying  free  negro 
servants  to  Charleston." — Speech  of  T.L.  Clins^man,  of  North  Carolina. 
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common  treasury,  or  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domm,  or  in  any 
i  other  manner  which  the  wisdom  of  our  national  Le^Ia- 
ture,  or  a  majority  of  the  State  Le^slatures  may  deem 
most  expedient.  Can  it  be  that  a  government,  having 
millions  of  acres  of  fine  arable  lands  to  donate  to 
colonies  composed  of  the  refuse  population  of  the  old 
world ;  and  millions  of  treasure  to  expend  in  fruitiess 
expeditions  in  search  of  one  who,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, is  long  since  dead ;  is  destitute  of  the  means 
requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  mvolving 
every  principle  of  humanity,  and  security,  and  protection 
to  all  classes  of  her  citizens  7  Might  not  a  tithe  of  tiie 
millions  of  gold  which  are  annually  being  purloined  from 
the  rich  mines  of  California,  by  the  mongrel  races  of 
other  nations,  for  want  of  the  natural  protection  of  the 
government,  be  saved  and  appropriated  to  this  very 
laudable  and  philantiiropic  object  ? 

The  work  may  be  carried  on  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  or 
through  any  other  agency  which  may  be  found  most 
safe,  economical,  and  expeditious.  (The  pre-possessions 
of  the  writer  are  in  favor  of  the  former,  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  Society  has  made  the  experiment, 
and  fully  tested  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.)  The 
transportation  may  be  continued  to  the  now  flourishing 
(?)  colony  of  Liberia,  or  it  may  be  changed  to  some 
other  destination,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Government, 
a  change  should  be  deemed  expedient.  Future 
developments,  in  the  progress  of  that  colony,  or  con- 
mderations  of  economy  or  protection  to  the  coloni8tS| 
43 
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may  indicate  a  lesd  remote  destination.  It  may  be 
considered  wise  and  politic,  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  purchase  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  some  portion  of  Mexico,  Central  or 
South  America,  or  some  portion  of  territory  comprised 
within  the  present  boundary  of  our  vast  domain.  Let 
what  may  be  done  in  this  respect,  the  emergencies  of 
the  case  require  immediate  and  decisive  action,  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  Justice  to  the  free  negro  and  to  the  slave, 
to  the  slaveholder*  of  the  South,  and  the  non-slaveholder 
of  the  North,  to  suffering  humanity  as  presented  in  its 
most  revolting  character,  imperiously  demand  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  existing  functionaries  of  the  government. 

In  our  limited  sphere,  as  a  private  citizen,  we  are 
unable  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  idea,  to  mark  out 
the  frame  work,  the  skeleton  of  a  great  system  of 
national,  moral,  and  social  reform^  which,  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  skill  and  ability,  the  influence 
and  the  power,  to  reduce  it  to  form  and  practice,  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  advantages  to  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  Colonization,  the  trans- 
portation of  the  civilized  and  educated  free  black 
population  of  the  United  States,  to  the  shores  of  Africa, 
will,  undoubtedly,  prove  the  key  to  the  civilization  and 
Christianization  of  that  benighted,  down-trodden  portion 


*  "  There  are,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred  tboasand  free  blackf 
in  the  slaTe  States.  It  is  estimated,  that  these,  by  association  render 
worse  than  useless  an  equal  number  of  slaves.  The  aggregate  value  of 
these  slaves,  at  an  average  estimate  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  amounts 
to  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Thus  are  the  people  of  the  slave  States  in« 
Jared  by  the  existence  of  this  refuse  population  in  their  midsi,  to  an  amonnt 
more  than  sufficient  to  colonize  all  the  free  blacks  in  ihe  United  States." 
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of  the  earth.     The  civilization  of  that  people  has  baffled  > 

the  energies  of  all  modem  missionary  enterprises. 
Should  the  system  of  colonization,  of  which  we  speak, 
be  the  means  of  effecting  this  great  work,  this  grand 
feature  of  the  economy  of  Heaven,  as  it  unquestionably 
will,  all  Christendom  will  be  made  to  rejoice;  the 
children  who  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  deaths 
will  be  forced  to  clap  their  hands  for  joy,  that  Africa 
ever  contributed  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  to  a 
system  of  even  nominal  servitude,  the  final  result  of 
which  was  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  her  wide-spread  but  uncivilized  domain.  Its  influence 
would  tell  largely  upon  the  destinies  of  both  races,  and 
upon  the  prosperity,  well-being,  and  perpetuity  of  our 
much-cherished  republican  institutions.  It  would  settle 
this  vexed  question,  and  would  allay  the  unhallowed 
excitement  growing  out  of  it,  m  a  manner  harmonizing 
with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

The  extinction  of  slavery  has  been  the  hobby  of  an 
unprincipled  set  of  demagogues  and  fanatics,  from  time 
immemorial.  Their  narrow  minds,  and  baser  hearts, 
incapable  of  comprehending  but  the  one  idea,  they  have 
advocated  that  with  a  zeal  and  energy  worthy  of  a  good 
cause.  To  such  an  extreme  have  they  carried  their 
phrenzy  and  madness,  as  to  materially  affect  the  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  and 
well  nigh  destroy  our  grand  confederacy,  by  effecting  a 
dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  States.  Various  names 
and  forms,  shapes  and  j^ases,  has  this  germ  of  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  folly  assumed,  without  accomplishing 
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Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  system  of  gradual  emandpa- 
tion  proposed,  which  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  That  connecting  colonization  therewith,  at  a 
specified  age,  would  lead  to  a  perpetual  separation  of 
families,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children, 
of  which  the  annals  of  American  slavery  furnishes  not 
a  parallel,  and  which,  in  all  its  practical  out-bearings, 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  revolting  to  the  feelings 
of  every  friend  of  humanity. 

Every  American  citizen  who  owns  property  in  slaves, 
holds  that  property  by  tenure  of  a  right  granted  by  the 


*  "  Mr.  Jno.  L.  Cary»  in  hif  pamphlet,  entitled,  SUnery  in  Ameriem, 
Brief  y  Considered,  tells  as,  do  doubt  iraly — '  that  the  fanatical  movement 
of  the  abolitionists  checked  the  progress  of  things  in  Maryland ;  that  the 
disposition  manifested  in  Virginia,  in  1832,  to  hasten  the  extinctioo  of 
slavery,  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  «ame  cause ;  io  alio  in  Kentocky.' " 


more  than  that  of  curtsuling  the  wonted  liberties  of  the 
slave,  and  riveting  more  securely  the  shackles  of 
servitude.*  Every  movement  which  they  have  made 
has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  institution,  and  to  estaUishi 
beyond  dispute,  the  fact,  that  the  removal  of  the  so 
called  evil,  can  never  be  accomplished  by  any  of  the 
means  to  which  thej/  have  ever  resorted.  Those, 
therefore,  of  our  honest  citizens,  who  really  dedre  the 
removal  of  slavery,  had  better  pause,  reflect  for  a  time, 
let  reason  usurp  her  dominion,  and  see  whether  there  be 
not  some  other  plan  by  which  their  much-desired  object 
can  be  accomplished.  Immediate  abolition  and  elevation 
to  citizenship  and  political  equality,  never  can  obtain. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  imperishable  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
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\         founders  of  our  government,  the  framers  of  the  organic 
J  law  of  the  nation.     Our  constitution,  the  magna  charta 

of  American  liberty,  the  model  political  creed  of  the 
world,  recognizes  property  in  slaves,  and  was  framed  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  him  who  holds  that  species 
of  property,  as  for  him  whose  wealth  consists  in  lands, 
merchandise,  or  manufactures.  The  great  fundamental 
principle  which  should  constitute  the  basis  of  any  and 
all  governments,  "  That  all  men  are  created  equal,"  was 
recognized  by  that  memorable  body,  and  incorporated 
into  that  constitution ;  and  we,  their  posterity,  recognize 
it  as  true  to  the  letter,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
But  we,  like  them,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle^ 
that  they  were  legislating  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
alone,  and  not  for  a  combination  of  races ;  for  the 
American  citizen,  strictly  speaking,  and  not  for  a  motley 
variety  of  population,  composed  of  an  indiscriminate 
commixture  of  the  civilized  white  man,  the  savage 
Indian,  and  the  woolly- headed  African  negro.  No  such 
combination  was  ever  contemplated  by  that  honorable 
body,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  any 
State  or  territory,  to  form  any  such  combination,  or  to 
elevate  any  other  race  to  a  political  equality  with  the 
whites,  we  believe  to  come  but  little  short  of  treason 
agmnst  the  government.  They  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
amongst  us,  and  receive  the  protection  of  ourgovejnment, 
but  never  to  exercise  the  rights  oi  citizenship. 

The  slaveholder,  therefore,  knowing  that  he  holds  his 
property  in  slaves  by  this  right,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Bible  recognizes  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave;    and  that  he,  therefore,  is  violatmg  no 
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principle  of  our  holy  religion,  so  long  as  he  legitimately 
iLses^  and  docs  not  abase  the  institution,  will  never 
suffer  his  neighbor,  especially  if  he  be  a  citizen  of  a 
free  State,*  to  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  practices  are  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man ;  you  must 
relinquish  them,  you  must  emancipate  your  slaves 
without  *  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,'  colonize  them  to 
Liberia,  and  then  give  them  the  necessary  outfit  for 
commencing  life  in  their  new  sphere,  or  submit  to  their 
elevation  to  a  political  equality  with  yourself  in  our  midst." 
Such  a  result  never  can  obtain  throughout  the  slave 
States ;  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it,  and  the  more  it 
is  agitated  the  longer  will  the  institution  of  slavery  be 
perpetuated.  No  motive  of  this  kind  can  ever  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  slaveholder.  The  deep  seated 
nature  of  his  principles,  the  protection  of  his  domestic 
rights,  social  privileges,  and  individual  interests,  will 
cause  him  to  resist  it  as  long  as  life  lasts,  or  reason  sits 
enthroned  in  his  breast.  But  when  the  free  negro — 
that  curse  of  the  slave  and  the  slave  owner,  shall  have 
been  removed — ^when  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
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Men  are  fond  of  berating  their  fellows  for  slaTchoIdiog-,  and  waste 
their  time,  bat  very  little  of  their  money,  (this  they  take  better  care  of.)  in 
making  a  load  oatcry  against  a  distant  evil,  while  their  gaze  ia  so  elevated 
as  not  to  take  in  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  grinds  men  in  the  dust  at 
their  very  feet ;  a  heavier  yoke  than  Roman,  Turkish,  or  American  alare- 
bolding  ever  imposed.  Every  energy  is  bound  down,  eveiy  hope  crushed, 
every  affection  forbidden,  or  made  but  an  additional  weight  of  pain  and 
anguish;  everything  that  life  has  of  good  or  of  beauty,  is  taken  from  them, 
and  they  are  left,  hopeless  and  despairing,  to  die  miserably.  If  men 
would  but  expend  a  tithe  of  Uie  sympathy  on  these  slaves  whidi  they 
profess  to  have  for  the  others,  a  jubilee  would  be  kept  in  many  a  boveL" 
— iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce* 
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population  shall  have  become  so  great  as  to  render  that 
species  of  labor  cheaper  and  more  desirable— in  short, 
when  he  shall  conceive  it  to  be  his  interest  to  emancipate 
his  slaves,  and  the  general  government  stand  ready  to 
receive  them  at  his  hands,  and  remove  them  to  a  distant 
territory,  where  they  may  be  comfortably  provided  for, 
and  protected,  then  will  he  do  it,  and  not  before. 

Let,  then,  the  free  black  population  of  the  United 
States,  wheresoever  dispersed,  be  removed  by  the 
direction  and  resources  of  the  general  government ;  and 
let  it  for  ever  after  be  a  standing  proposition^  that  all 
that  may,  at  any  future  time,  become  free,  shall  be 
removed  in  the  same  manner.  An  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  many  who  would  emancipate  their 
slaves  from  choice,  were  that  all  that  would  be  required 
of  them,  were  they  not,  by  the  laws  of  their  several 
States,  responsible  ever  afterwards  for  their  support, 
would  then  be  removed.  Each  circumstance  of  the  kind 
would  have  its  influence  in  its  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Others,  seeing  that  a  way  was  provided  for  their 
removal  and  colonization,  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  both  master  and  slave,  would  follow  the  example ;  and 
thus  would  the  work  be  commenced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  based  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  and  with 
better  assurances  of  success,  than  it  ever  has  been 
commenced,  or,  we  believe,  ever  can  be  upon  any  other 
plan.  No  other  plan  ever  has  succeeded,  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  that  it  ever  will. 

Thus  have  we,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  developed  a 
plan  which  will,  tn  harmony  with  the  lest  interests  of 
both  races,  when  practically  carried  out,  effectually 
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remove  the  entire  free  black  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  that  may  hereafter  become  free,  should 
it  include  the  whole  slave  population  and  their  natural 
increase.  We  trust  our  views  are  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  a  candid  consideration ;  and  that  the  fact  of 
their  not  being  of  princely  origin  and  stately  birth,  will 
not  detract  from  their  intrinsic  value.  We  have 
proposed  common  ground,  and  a  combination  of  effort  in 
the  removal  of  a  conmion  evil — a  broad  platform,  where 
all  sects  and  parties,  without  regard  to  local  feeling  or 
sectional  interest,  can  meet  and  unite  their  efforts  in  the 
exercise  of  pure  benevolence  and  true  Christian  charity. 
Gould  this  state  of  things  be  carried  out,  we  would  hope, 
ere  long,  to  witness  a  cessation  of  that  unhallowed  system 
of  warfare  which  has  so  long  ingloriously  prevailed  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  Wilmot  Proviso— that  "  vexed  question,"  that 
high-bom,  dissevering  principle  of  strife  and  contention, 
which  was  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity 
— ^that "  double  refined  "  element  of  Northern  fanaticism, 
designed  only  for  the  pampered  and  vitiated  palates  of 
the  digmfied  statesman  and  the  fastidious  aristocrat — 
that  gilded  hobby  upon  which  broken  down  political 
hacks  would  fam  regain  ^^  their  lost  estate,"  and  ride  into 
high  stations — ^we  hope  ere  long  to  see  buried  in  the 
meshes  of  eternal  oblivion.  Incalculable  are  the  evils 
which  have  already  grown  out  of  the  unhallowed  excite- 
ment, engendered  by  the  untimely  agitation  of  this 
question.  It  has  acted  as  a  firebrand,  hurled  into  our 
national  magazine  of  combustible  political  elements. 
Plucked  from  the  "  rectified  "  principles  of  the  Garriso 
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nian  school,  the  hot-bed  of  Northern  fanaticism,  it  is  but 
the  transfer  of  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  cormption  from 
the  humbler  walks  of  the  noisy  rabble  to  the  heart  of  our 
national  legislature.  It  is  no  new  principle,  but  an  old 
tenet  of  a  corrupt  faction-^a  recognized  element  of  a 
false  political  creed,  under  a  new  name  and  garb,  and  in 
a  new  sj^ere  of  action.  Take  any  other  tenet  of  that 
faction,  or  element  of  that  political  creed,  and  transplant 
it  into  a  soil  and  climate  as  well  adapted  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  watered  by  golden  showers  as  congenial  to  its 
growth,  the  expansive  elements  of  its  nature  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  same  proportion.  It  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  discernment  to  discover,  that  every 
principle  involved  in  this  issue  is  founded  in  error,  and 
unwarranted  by  truth  and  justice.  It  is  certainly  a 
political  paradox,  without  a  parallel  or  precedent,  that  a 
government  should,  in  the  frame-work  of  her  organic  law, 
ordain  a  species  of  property,  forbid  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  private  individuals,  and  subsequently, 
through  her  legal  representatives  in  Congress  assembled, 
enact  laws  especially  interfering  with  those  rights,  by 
restricting  the  holders  of  s^d  property  to  certain 
specified  States  and  sections  of  our  common  country. 
Such  a  proposition  is  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government.  And  we  are 
confident,  that  no  intelligent  le^slator,  who  did  not  wish 
to  make  political  capital  with  the  multitude,  regardless 
of  the  imperishable  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  would 
for  a  moment  contend  for  such  a  principle.  This  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  evil ; 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it,  with  all  the  various  elements 
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of  talae  philauthropj-^ose  empty  fiibrications  of  a 
dream — ^which  have  grown  oat  of  this  unhallowed  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  of  slavery,  buried  in  oblivion. 

When  this  is  done,  and  reason  shall  have  assumed  her 
dominion ;  when  the  system  we  have  proposed,  or  some 
other  of  a  kindred  character,  shall  have  been  established, 
and  each  State  be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  her  legiti- 
mate rights,  and  the  regulation  of  her  own  domestic 
policy  and  institutions ;  then  will  peace  and  prosperity 
again  snule  upon  our  common  country.  And  as  the  tide 
of  emigration  and  civilization  shall  continue  to  roll 
onward,  like  the  mighty  current  of  the  majestic  father 
of  waters,  State  after  State  will  rise  up,  tier  upon  tier, 
and  knock  for  admission  into  the  Union,  until  our  whole 
vast  territory,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  golden  city  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas,  shall  become  densely  populated,  and  present  a 
mighty  phalanx— one  undivided  confederacy  of  free  and 
independent  sovereignties — the  most  powerful,  chival- 
rous, patriotic,  and  enlightened  Christian  nation  on  the 
earth.  A  result  which  every  Christian  patriot  and 
philanthi*opist  miLst  desire  from  his  inmost  soul. 


' 


Not  wishing  to  be  considered  as  reckoning  without  our 
''host,"  upon  the  great  and  all-absorbing  question  of 
slavery,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  have  become  tjie 
most  important  question  of  the  age,  we  subjoin  tjie 
following  extracts,  from  the  pens  of  Rev.  A.  Campbell, 
of  Bethany  College,  Va. ;  and  Rev.  Geo.  Junkin,  of 
Miami  University,  Ohio :  two  of  the  ablest  divines  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live. 
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SLAVERY  AND  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

[From  IleT.  A.  CampbelL] 
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This  subject  is  engrossing  much  attention,  and  calling 
forth  much  inquiry  in  every  direction.  It  is,  with  many 
humane  persons,  of  no  religious  profession,  and  with 
professors  of  all  parties,  a  very  exciting  subject.  It  is 
being  pressed  on  my  attenticm  by  many  correspondents, 
and  I  am  frequently  called  upon  to  open  my  pages  to 
a  full  discus&ion  of  the  subject,  or  to  give  my  opinion 
on  the  whole  premises.  I,  therefore,  conceive  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  my  Christian  brethren,  and 
my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  to  deliver  myself  fully  upon 
the  subject,  so  far  as  the  Bible  arguments,  pro  and  aw» 
are  alledged  by  both  parties,  and,  once  for  all,  place  the 
subject  upon  our  pages. 

With  us,  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  standard,  both 
of  religion  and  humanity.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  and  he  has,  by  his  inspired 
and  commissioned  teachers,  fully  revealed  his  will  touching 
all  the  duties  arising  from  all  the  relations  in  which  man 
stands  to  man,  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

God  is  the  author  of  all  human  relations.  He  has 
created  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  magistrate  and  subject  He 
has  also  prescribed  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of 
parents  and  children,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  governors 
and  governed,  towards  each  other.  Our  moral  righteous- 
ness, as  well  as  our  piety,  is  to  be  approved  or  condemned 
by  his  statutes  and  precepts. 
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There  is  false  religion,  as  well  as  true  religion,  in  the 
world.  There  is  also  false,  as  well  as  true  humanity. 
There  is  a  healthful,  as  well  as  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  on 
almost  every  question  which  may  be  mooted,  on  human 
relations  and  obligations.  Moderation,  candor,  and  charity, 
are,  therefore,  always  in  good  keeping  with  our  position, 
when  any  one  of  these  grand  subjects  is  agitated  with 
unusual  earnestness  and  zeal.  I,  therefore,  with  all 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  will  attempt  to 
express  my  own,  on  the  subjects  now  pressed  and  pressing 
upon  our  attention. 

The  idea  of  master  and  servant,  is  as  old  as  the  Bible, 
and  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel.  It  was 
said  to  Cain,  being  the  first«born  of  mankind,  that  if  he 
did  well,  "he  should  rule  over  his  brother**  Abel,  and 
unto  him  his  brother  would  look  up.  The  younger  shaU 
serve  the  elder,  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  ancient 
eracles  in  the  world.  It  was  said  by  the  inspired  Noah, 
that  Canaan  should  be  a  servant  to  his  brethren.  From 
this,  I  only  argue,  that  the  idea  of  servitude  is  coeval 
with  society,  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian. 

Two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
patriarchs  were  generally  masters,  and  some  of  them 
great  masters,  over  their  fellow-men.  Was  it  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  is  not  now  the  question.  There  was  a 
necessity,  in  the  very  essence  of  society,  for  this  relation. 
Orphans,  and  unfortunate  persons,  must  be  served,  and 
they  must  8er\'e  in  return.  Such  was,  and  is,  and  always 
will  be,  the  irremediable  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  benevolence,  that  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  destitute,  be  provided  for;  and  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  justice,  that,  when  practicable,  they 
should  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily,  serve  in  return. 
But  these  are   only  suggestions  or  reflections,  growing 
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out  of  the  nature  of  society.  The  divme  law  is  pro- 
mulged  in  harmony  with  this  condition  of  society,  and 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  it.  And  to  this,  we 
especially  invite  attention. 

There  is  but  one  divine  and  absolutely  perfect  code  of 
social  duties;  one  absolutely  perfect  constitution  of  society 
in  die  world.  The  civilized  world,  without  an  exception, 
Mrithout  a  dissenting  voice,  assents  to  this  law  as  the 
standard  of  moral  perfection  in  the  social  system.  It  was 
written,  and  it  is  the  only  law  ever  literally  written,  by 
the  hand  of  Grod.  I  need  not  say,  that  it  was  the  magna 
charta  of  the  only  nation  ever  God  placed  under  a 
theocratic  form  of  government.  It  is,  sometimes,  emphati- 
cally called,  the  Law^  or  ''the  law  often  commandments.*' 
Its  preamble  is,  '*!  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt— out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"    "  Therefore,  hear,  O  Israel !" 

To  one  section  of  it,  we  emphatically  invite  attention. 
It  is  the  consummating  statute  of  the  divine  constitution : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife ;  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his 
maid  servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's"  ^operty.  This  is  our  first  argument  in 
demonstration  of  the  divine  recognition  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  or  of  one  man 
having  a  rightful  property  in  another.  It  is,  therefore, 
all-important,  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  servant,  as  used  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and 
Judge  of  the  world,  in  this  case.  That  a  man  is  here  as 
fully  recognized  as  property  as  a  house,  an  ox,  an  ass,  is 
indisputable.  The  term  selected  is  as  fully  defined  as  any 
other  term  in  the  precept-— as  the  term  wife,  and  the  term 
house.  This,  to  some  minds,  may  demand  a  word  of 
explanation. 
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Suffice  k,  then,  to  state,  that  there  ia,  io  the  H^rew^ 
language,  as  there  was  in  Hehrew  society,  two  classes 
of  servants,  represented  by  two  distinct  words,  indicativa 
of  different  positions,  or  relations.  These  arew  kired 
mrvanU  and  hondmm.  The  firmer  is  represented  by  one 
word,  and  the  latter  by  another.  These  are  of  di&reni 
origiQ  end  meaning. 

A  hirtd  servant^  in  the  law  of  Moses,  ia  called  sacheer; 
a  bondman,  or  bondservant,  is  uniformly  denomiaated 
gehved.  The  latter  is  never  called  saohew,  nor  the  fonaer 
gehved.  Like  doulot,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  gehved  includes  divers  sortM  of  servants  90t 
receiving  wages;  byt  mcheer  indicates  simply  a  hired 
servant 

They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  verse,  im  con- 
Irast.  Leviticus  xxv.  39 :  "  If  thy  brother  that  dwellelk 
by  thee,  becomes  poor,  and  be  sold  to  I  bee,  thou  shalt  sot 
compel  him  to  serve  as  (a  gehved),  a  ^OM&ervant,  but  as 
(a  sacheer)  a  hired  servant/'  Again,  verse  ^i  **He  afaall 
not  be  sold  as  (a  gehved)  a  bondman;"  verse  44:  '*Of 
the  heathen  thou  shalt"  (or  mayest)  ^buy  bondmen," 
(gehved,) 

Again  :  Leviticus  xxv.  53:  '<As  a  yearly  hired  servant, 
(a  sacheer)  he  shall  be  with  thee."  So,  again,  in  Deuter- 
onomy XV.  18:  "He  hath  been  worth  double  a  hired 
servant;"  xxiv.  14:  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  hired 
servant."  In  both  these  cases,  it  is  sacheer.  But  when 
Moses  says,  (Deut.  xv.  15,)  "Remember  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  £gypt,"  he  does  not  say  thou  wast  a  aacJ^eerf 
but  a  gehved ;  not  a  hired  servant,  but  a  slave. 

This,  I  give  in  evidence ;  and  much  more,  to  the  same 
effect,  could  be  given  in  evidence,  to  show  that  the  tenth 
precept  of  the  law  of  ten  commandroeuts — the  standard 
of    moral     perfection,    univei-sally    so    acknowled^ped^— 
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recognized  and  sanctioned  the  idea  of  servitude,  abso« 
lute  and  unlinnited  in  duration*  by  not  using  the  word 
9{tck€erf  but  the  word  gehved — the  same  word  used  in  the 
malediction  against  Canaan:  "A  servant  of  servants," 
or  a  gehved  gekvedim,  ''shall  he  be  to  his  brethren." 
This,  then,  I  assume,  to  be  a  settled  point.  Its  value  is 
hereafter  to  be  considered. 

In  the  Septaagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
contrast  between  the  bond  and  the  hired  servant,  is  kept 
up  by  the  terms  oihetees  and  miHhooiot.  The  former,  as  ^ 
well  as  dauloe,  being  originally  applied  to  bondservants, 
and  the  latter  to  hired  servants.  The  aiketees  was  one 
that  belonged  to  the  house,  or  family;  the  miathoUot  was 
one  that  served  for  wages,  whether  the  period  was  long 
or  short*  the  other  served  as  a  bondman,  and  had  the 
privileges  of  the  family  protection  and  support 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  term 
gervantt  in  our  language,  when  applied  to  apostles, 
prophets,  or  workers  for  Christ,  is  never  miUkitoBt 
because  they  are  not  hirelings,  or  free  servants:  they 
were  the  Lord's  bondmen,  and  are,  therefi>re,  called 
doulai,  or  aixetau  They  held  no  property  in  themselves; 
they  were,  while  free  in  one  sense,  the  Lord's  bondmen 
in  another.  But  we  return  to  the  moral  law  and  Jewish 
dispensation,  for  Biblical  and  rudimental  ideas  of  the 
subject  of  servitude.  I 

The  last  precept  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  first  precept 
of  the  judicial  or  political  code,  must  be  compared,  in 
order  to  decide  the  proper  interpretation  of  both.  Wa 
sliall,  therefore,  place  them  in  juxtaposition,  side  by  side, 
that  they  may  reciprocally  define  and  illustrate  one 
another.  They  read  as  follows:  '*Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor*s  house ;  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  bis 
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ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's." 
Ex.  xxi.  2.  "If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant  (gehved), 
six  years  shall  he  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go 
out  free,  for  nothing.  If  he  come  in  by  himself,  he  shall 
go  (ml  by  himself;  if  he  were  married,  then  his  wife  shall 
go  out  with  him.  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife, 
and  she  have  borne  him  sons  and  daughters,  the  wife  aod 
children  shall  be  her  master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by 
himself.     And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my 


I 
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master,  my  wife,  and  my  children,  I  will  not  go  out  free, 
then  his  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  magistrates;  be 
shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  to  the  door  post,  aod 
his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he 
shall  serve  him  for  ever." 

Here,  then,  commences  the  institution  of  servitude 
among  the  Jews,  under  a  theocracy.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  sun  gives  light.  As  little  need  to  say,  that  the 
law  of  servitude  was  "holy,  just,  and  good."  This  is 
Hebrew  servitude,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  neither 
Anglican  nor  American  slavery.  The  Hebrew  servant, 
here  rendered  by  the  seventy,  into  Greek,  by  paida 
(from  pais,  a  boy)  was,  likely,  a  young  man.  Being,  it  is 
presumed,  a  minor,  he  is  sold  for  six  years.  Meantime, 
he  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  master's  female  servants, 
and  is  constitutionally  married,  while  yet  a  gehved — a 
bond  servant.  The  day  of  his  freedom  arrives!  What  a 
dilemma!  He  has  a  wife,  and  children;  his  by  nature, 
and  his  master's  by  right — by  a  jure  divino.  Which 
shall  ho  choose — freedom  or  slavery? 

A  modem  abolitionist  would  say,  "Run  away,  my 
good  sir,  and  take  your  dear  wife  and  children  with  you. 
God  has  made  all  men  free  and  equal.  Your  master  took 
the  advantage  of  you,  and  now,  heartless  tyrant  that  he 
is,  he  will  keep  your  wife,  and  your  dear  babes,  in 
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perpetual  slavery,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  love  as  much 
as  he  loves  his.  There  is  no  moral  wrong  in  this.  You 
were  not  of  mature  age  and  reason  when  you  got 
married,  as  very  few  such  slaves  as  you  are.  Take  up 
your  couch,  sir,  and  walk.  You  are  getting  no  wages 
here :  you  will  be  a  slave  all  your  days.  Can  you  have 
your  ears  bored  to  the  door  post,  and  carry  to  your  grave 
the  brand  of  your  cowardice  and  infamy  I  Will  you  make 
yourself  a  slave  for  ever  I  If  bored,  your  doom  is  fixed.'* 
His  master  having  treated  him  with  all  humanity,  being 
one  that  feared  Gk>d,  and  wrought  righteousness,  he 
thanked  his  new  friend  for  his  benevolence,  and  said, 
"  I  cannot  leave  my  wife ;  she  was  given  me  by  her 
master,  and  he  has  done  well  for  her,  for  me,  and  for 
our  children.    I  cannot  leave  him — [  cannot  leave  them." 


His  ear  was  bored  with  as  little  pain  as  a  lady  suffers  for 
the  admission  of  a  golden  ring,  and  he  and  his  offipring 
became  servants  "  for  ever." 

Such  was  the  first  statute  of  the  political  code  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  enacted  Anno  Mundi  2513; 
be^ire  Christ,  1492.  And  such  is  the  first  commentary 
on  the  tenth  commandment — the  first  law  of  the  new 
constitution,  under  which  God  placed  the  elect  nation 
of  IsraeL 

Such  will  be  called  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
There  is,  however,  no  picture  of  one  color:  that  la 
physically  and  moraUy  impossible.  Nor  is  there  any 
picture  without  shade.  And  such  is  the  present  picture 
of  all  society — ^the  best  that  exists  on  earth. 

It  will  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  this  is  a  case 
of  voluntary  servitude.  But  only  as  I  have  presented  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  choice  of  evils. 

Suppose  this  said  slave  had  been  married  the  first  year 
after  his  master  bought  him,  to  a  young  fismale  servant. 
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the  property  of  his  roaster,  and  that  he  was  a  iorward* 
energetic*  independent,  and  noble-minded  slave.  What 
dien?  He  asks  his  wife  and  children  at  the  commence-  , 
ment  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  His  master  refuses  to  give 
him  hb  wife  and  children.  Too  hard,  indeed — tyrannical, 
cruel  I  Is  it  not?  Yes,  say  A.,  B.  and  C.  But,  responds 
bis  master,  his  wife  was  mine,  and  I  cannot  part  with 
her.  Her  mistress  loves  her,  and  cannot  do  without  hen 
I  cannot  afford  it  His  labor  has  not  countervailed  my 
expenditures  upon  him  and  her,  and  their  children.  I  do 
no  wrong,  either  on  the  score  of  humanity  or  of  justice. 
Gkid  enacted  the  law.  He  made  me  master,  and  him  my 
bondservant.  I  can  do  better  for  him  and  them»  than 
they  can  do  for  themselves,  and  serve  myself,  too,  better 
than  without  them.  We  are  all  happier  together  than 
we  ooold  be  apart.  I  am  the  slave,  he  the  freeman.  I 
hare  to  care  for  him;  he  has  no  care  for  hin^elf,  his 
wife,  or  children.  If  he  were  able  to  compensate  me,  I 
might  give  him  his  wife  and  his  children;  and  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  he  will  sooner  obtain  the  means  under 
my  direction,  and  by  my  capital,  than  he  could  otherwise 
do.  It  is  a  benevolent  and  a  just  law,  and  I  will  abide 
by  it.  Such  was  the  first  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  the  theocracy,  and  such  would  be  a  rational  and 
moral  view  of  it.  Other  statutes  on  this  subject,  found  in 
tiiat  law,  will  prepare  our  minds  for  the  consideration  and 
comprehension  of  the  Christian  law,  the  higher  law,  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  the  present  crisis. 

But  it  is  neither  my  duty  nor  my  inclination  to  defend 
it.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  God's  own  enactment, 
as  much  as  the  law  of  ten  commands,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
same  compass  nor  perpetuity.  It  was  a  local  and  tempo* 
rary  arrangement.  Its  value  to  us  consists,  chiefly,  in 
the  recognition  of  what  may,  in  the  judgment  of  Gtjd,  b# 
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consistent  with  moral  rectitude  and  the  purity  of  the 
divine  law.  The  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
God  of  the  Old.  It  is  a  maxim,  universally  conceded, 
that,  *'what  is  just  in  little,  id  just  in  much."  That 
which  may  be  done  rightfully  for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a 
year,  may  be  done  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  thefl  to 
steal  one  cent,  as  essentially  theft,  as  to  steal  ten  thousand 
dollars.  A  persoti  who  can  Cightfully  hold  property  ii^  a 
man  for  one  yeat,  or  five,  may  rightfully  extend  the 
term  indefinitely.  Christianity  is  not  tnore  jtidt  thkn 
Judaism.  But  it  is  yet  premature,  to  apply  the  principle 
developed  in  this  statute^  as  it  would  be  to  defend  it, 
being  a  divine  enactment.  We  have  the  whole  Bible 
open,  law  and  gospel,  too. 

We  greatly  respect  an  intelligent,  conscientious,  and 
generous  philanthropy.  We  will  ever  do  homage  to  a 
pure  philanthropist.  But  there  may  be  a  morbid,  sickly 
philanthropy,  as  well  as  a  rational,  and  sound  philan- 
thropy. The  religious  sometimes  become  superstitious: 
the  generous  are  not  always  just.  And  professed 
philanthropists  have,  not  unfrequently,  been  more  fanatical 
than  benevolent,  and  more  in  love  with  their  own  opinions 
than  with  the  rights  of  man. 

But,  with  the  patient  and  generotis  charities  of  my 
readers,  I  will  endeavor  to  develop  the  Christian  duties 
and  obligations  on  the  whole  premises,  now  being  laid 
before  the  public,  on  the  higher  law,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  every  other  law  allied  to  the  present  question^ 
the  great  quebtion  of  the  age,  so  far  as  our  national 
interests  and  honor  are  concerned.  A.  C. 
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PROPOSITION. 

[From  Rot.  Oeor^  Junkm.] 


7%e  Hebrews  toere  pemUUed^  by  their  law,  to  buy  nrvanU 
from  the  heathen ;  to  hold  them  in  perpetual  servitude ; 
a9td  to  transmit  them  as  hereditary  property  to  their 
children. 


I 
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This  is  a  compound  proposition^  and  may  be  broken 
down  into  three  distinct  parts. 

1.  They  were  permitted  to  buy  servants,  male  and 
female,  from  the  heathen.  Exod.  xii.  44, — "Every 
man's  servant  that  is  bought  for  money,  when  thou  hast 
circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof."  This  is 
decisive  as  to  men  servants. 

Second  proof.  Lev.  xxv.  44-46,  "Both  thy  bond- 
men and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
of  [from,  in  Hebrew]  the  heathen  that  are  round  about 
you,  of  [from]  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
Moreover,  of  [from]  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do 
sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  you  buy,  and  of  their 
families,  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your 
land:  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  afler  you,  to 
inherit  them  for  a  possession ;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen 
Jbr  ever :  but  over  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel^ 
ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with  rigor."  This 
passage  is  most  conclusive  as  to  the  first  subdivision. 
It  also  meets  the  second,  viz:  that  the  servitude  b 
perpetual,  "they  shall  be  your  bondmen  Jor  ever — Le 
OlaumJ'    And  it  is  equaUy  pertinent  to  the  third.    They 
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could  transmit  these  slaves*  as  hereditary  property,  to 
their  children.  But,  here,  note  particular:  1.  They  aro 
property^  '*  possession."  It  is  the  same  Hebrew  word, 
as  that  used  in  v.  41,  to  describe  the  landed  estates  to 
which  the  Israelites  returned  at  the  Jubilee,  '*and  unto 
the  possesion  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return."  It  is  the 
same  used  to  describe  the  Redeemer's  right  in  his 
redeemed  people.  Psalm  iL  8,  "  I  shall  give  •  •  •  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  passemon,**  It 
is  the  same  used  to  describe  Abraham's  interest  in 
the  field  of  Ephon  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  after 
he  paid  for  them,  when  ''the  field  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham,  for  a  possession 
of  a  burying  place,  by  the  sons  of  Heth."  In  short, 
this  word  is  invariably  used,  to  signify  ownership  in 
landed  estate-— not  transitory  but  permanent  possession. 
Let  men,  therefore,  criticise  as  their  fancy  directs,  as 
to  men  and  women  being  viewed  and  treated  as 
property;  God's  word  says,  unequivocally,  "they  shall 
be  your  possession.*' 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  horrible!  Human  beings 
bought  as  property f  and  held  as  a  possession  permanent ! 
Well,  abhor  it,  then,  if  it  is  horrible.  But,  there  it  is 
on  the  sacred  page.  I  have  not  asserted  it,  it  is  God's 
assertion.  I  have  not  said  it  is  right.  Neither,  as  I 
suppose,  has  God  afiBrmed  it  to  be  right.  All  I  affirm 
is,  that  God's  law  permitted  it  to  Israel.  If  you  cannot 
endure  it,  with  God  be  your  controversy;  and  at  his 
word  be  yet  more  horrified.  For,  2.  This  possession 
is  perpetual — Le  Olaum,  for  ever  shall  they  be  your 
bondmen.  It  is  a  bondage  durable  as  the  life  of  the 
parties.  Yea,  more  horrible  still!  3.  At  the  death 
of  the  master  who  bought  the  slaves,  they  do  not  go 
out    free — they   pass    down    as    an    inheritance   to    his 
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children:  they  stand  in  all  the  legal  relations  of  real 
estate.  As  such,  the  terms  of  the  law  speak  of  them. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  is  used,  Num.  xxxiii.  54,  "Ye 
shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance"  etc. 
And  xxxiy.  13,  "  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  inherit 
by  lot."  And  Abraham  inquires,  "How  shall  I  know 
that  I  shall  inhtrii  it?*' 

Such  is  the  condition  of  heathen  slares  under  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Most  unhappy  men !  Awful  state  of 
degradation !  Hopeless  bondage  to  them  and  to  their 
children  after  them ! 

But,  noW)  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  dreadfulness  of 
their  state  depends  very  much  upon  incidental  circum- 
stances ?  Suppose  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  "  believing 
masters,"  such  as  Paul  speaks  of,  who  will  be  kind  to 
them,  and  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation  through  the 
Messiah,  what  is  there  so  fearful  in  their  condition! 
Look  what  Isaiah  says,  ch.  xiv.  2,  concerning  heathen 
people :  '*  And  the  pef>ple,  [of  God]  shall  take  them  and 
bring  them  to  their  place;  and  the  house  of  Israel  shall 
possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord  for  servants  and 
maidens."  Assuredly,  when  the  grace  of  God  touches 
the  hearts  of  these  slaves,  and  they  become  God's  freed* 
men,  their  condition  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  their 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are  afar  off  from 
Gody  and  free  in  a  physical  sense.  "I  had  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
tents  of  wickedness." 
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PROPOSITION. 

[Ftom  Ber.  George  Junkin.] 


7%at  God  has  nowhere,  in  the  Old  Testament,  PRontBiTBD 
slavery.  There  is  no  command  to  this  amount,  "  MasterSf 
let  your  servants  go  free.'*  The  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  nowhere  condemned  as  a  sin  and  forbidden  to 
exist. 

Thb  position  here  taken,  is  expressed  in  three  forms, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  misapprehension.  If  any  man 
affirm  the  opposite,  let  him  adduce  the  proof.  If  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  in  perpetuity  or  for  life» 
be,  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  cruelties  and  abuse* 
of  power,  a  horrible  sin  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  let  us 
have  the  text  from  the  Old  Testament  to  condemn  it. 

Permit  me,  here,  to  throw  out  a  caveate  against 
misconstruction  and  misrepresentation.  Although  it  is 
not  our  business,  more  than  our  opponents,  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,  yet,  I  remark,  God  has  no* 
where  sanctioned  slavery.  To  sanction,  is  to  approve 
of  and 'command  as  a  thing  that  is  right,  and  that  ought 
to  be.  Except  in  cases  of  forfeiture  of  liberty,  God  has 
not  commanded— has  not  made  it  obligatory  upon  man, 
to  reduce  his  fellow  to  involuntary  bondage.  On  the 
contrary,  I  take  the  distinction  before  alluded  to,  tliat 
the  Bible  tolerates  slavery.  Now,  toleration  is  hearing 
with — enduring  a  thing;  and  it  implies,  that  the  thing 
is  viewed  as  an  evil.  Job  tolerated  his  boils,  and  the 
foolish  behaviour  of  his  wife.  We  tolerate  evils  that 
cannot  be  instantly  removed.     All  wearisome  labor,  of 
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body  or  of  mind,  \s  an  eviL  All  petulant,  peevish,  aud 
vexatious  conduct,  is  an  evil.  The  perpetual  harrassment 
to  which  this  Synod  has  been  exposed,  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  is  an  evil,  hard  to  be 
endured ;  yet  the  majority  of  Synod  have  toleraled  it — 
you  have  fought  against  it,  as  Napoleon  said  of  the 
Russians  at  the  battle  of  Smolensk,  '*with  passive 
bravery." 

But  I  hear  our  tolerated  brethren  say,  how  long  must 
this  evil  of  slavery  be  tolerated?  Are  we  never  to 
see  the  end  of  iti  Must  all  the  light  of  the  New 
Dispensation  be  spent  in  vain?  Cannot  this  dark  spot 
be  illuminated  by  iti  Will  you  plead  for  its  everlasting 
toleration. 

Be  patient,  Brethren !  God  has  tolerated  this  dreadful 
evil  more  than  thirty  centuries  of  years.  And  he  has 
tolerated  yet  worse  evils.  He  has  tolerated  you  and 
us,  with  all  our  sins  and  corruptions  upon  us;  with 
all  our  unkind  speeches,  and  hard  sayings,  and  heart 
burnings,  and  jealousies,  and  anger,  and  wrath,  and 
murmurings  against  God.  He  has  borne  with  us  in 
our  censures  upon  his  Word  and  his  providence,  for 
this  very  spirit  of  tcilerance,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  an  existence  out  of  hell.  Why  does  he  not  instantly 
cut  off  all  evil  from  the  earth;  either  by  cutting  us  o£^ 
or  by  making  us  instantly  and  peifectly  holy?  "Nay! 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  1" 

Be  patient.  Brethren,  with  me,  and  with  God.  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  New  Testament  What  are  its 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  slavery?  If  slavery  be  the 
master  sin  of  our  world ;  if  all  other  evils  sink  into 
insignificance,  in  comparison  of  this  giant  crime;  if  this 
fearful  and  desolating  sin — this  soul-damning  sin,  as 
brethren  in  this  Synod  deem  it,  abounded  under  ibe 
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Old  Testament,  surely  the  remedying  of  it  will  form 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  New  Economy.  Surely* 
when  the  Redeemer  comes  to  cleanse  the  sanctuary, 
and  to  purify  the  altar,  which  have,  since  the  days  of 
Gibeon's  enslavement,  been  polluted  by  slave  labor,  he 
will,  at  least,  drive  away  all  slave  labor  from  the  temple 
and  the  altar.  He  will  speak  a  plain  and  unequivocal 
language.  He  will  make  it  to  be  clearly  known,  that 
slavery  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Church  of 
God.  If  Jesus  be  an  abolitionist,  in  the  modem  sense, 
surely  his  new  revelation  will  for  ever  wash  out  the  foul 
stain  of  slavery.  Mr.  Moderator,  what  think  you?  If 
our  opposing  brethren  had  written  the  New  Testament, 
or  any  one  book  of  it,  would  you  not  expect  to  find  a 
strong,  and  plain,  and  unequivocal  testimony  against 
slavery,  in  it? 

But  now,  sir,  on  the  contrary,  1  fearlessly  affirm,  that 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament,  which, 
either  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  or  by  fair  and  just 
construction,  forbids  slavery.  To  avoid  misconception, 
let  me  divide  this  compound  proposition.  I  then 
declare : 

L  That  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament^ 
which  expressly  forbids  the  having  and  the  holding  of  a 
slave. 

II.  That  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament^ 
ichich,  hy  fair  and  just  interpretation^  according  to  the 
rtdes  of  grammar,  gives  ground  for  the  logical  inference, 
that  the  simple  holding  of  a  slave,  or  slaves,  is  inconsistent 
tcith  Christian  profession  and  Christian  character. 

The  proof  of  the  affirmative  lies  on  the  affirmant; 
let  the  man,  who  elects  himself  to .  controvert  either  of 
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these,  present  his  pro^.  Bat,  lest  noue  sboold  be 
forthcomiDg»  let  us  see  how  near  an  approximation  may 
be  made  toward  establishing  these  propositions  in  this 
negative  form.  Should  any  person  affirm*  that  between 
the  hours  of  six  A.M.  and  six  P.M.  on  the  19tb  of 
September,  1843,  the  present  speaker  had  kidnapped 
a  shive  off  a  steamer  lying  at  the  quay  in  Cincinnati, 
I  could  prove  a  negative  by  proving  an  aUM — by 
pix)ving  my  continual  presence,  during  that  period  of 
time,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  village.  Let  us  look  into 
the  New  Testament  Hir  ab^ilitionism,  and  see  how  far  an 
alibi  can  be  supported. 

1.  3ijf  Jirai  nthardinate  prepodtion  heret  m,  l^ai  the 
Greek  word^  doulos,  usually  translated  servcmi^  properly 
and  commonly  means  a  person  held  to  service  Jbr  It/e^-^a 
slave. 

This  word  occurs,  according  to  Scbmidius,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty^five  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Of  these,  omitting  the  parallel  places  in  the  last 
three  Gospels,  the  fiillowing  is  a  general  classification, 
viz : — 

1.  It  is  applied  to  servants  of  God  and  of 

Christ, 84   times. 

2.  To  servants  of  men,  such  as  the  house* 

holder  and  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,         34       •• 

3.  To  the  king  who  made  the  supper,  and 

to    him   who    took    account    of   his 

servants,  .-...-         lo       « 

4.  To  servants  of  sin  and  Satan,        •         -  6       ** 
6.     To  the  servant  of  the  centurion.  Matt. 

viii.  5,      ------  1       ** 

6.     To  Christians,  as  servants  to  each  other. 

Malt.  XX.  27, 1       •* 
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7.     To  Cbriat,  as  God's  servant,  PbiL  ii.  7  1   times, 

8l    Tfv  Judaiziug  Christians^  Gal  iv,  7^  .    1      <' 

In  all,      -        -         -        -        -r        -        88      •« 
leaving  about  37  as  parallels. 

Let  as  now  see,  whetbcr,  in  all  these,  the  idea  of 
cuDtinttoiia,  perpetual  servitude  be  not  included. 

The  first  class — the  servants  of  God  and  of  his  CbrisI 
— are  life  servants;  bound  under  the  most  i^bsol\ite 
authority  to  honor  and  obey  and  subnit  to  bis  coqi- 
mands.  They  proft>ss  so  to  be.  They  have  come  near 
to  the  door-post,  and  their  ears  have  been  pierced  through 
with  the  arrows  of  his  c«uivicti<)n,  and  they  are  his^br  ever. 
Moreover,  they  were  unwiliing,  when  he  bought  them  with 
a  price,  and  they  were  unwilling  until  he  changed  them 
by  bis  law,  and  made  them  "  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  own  good  pleasure."  They  are  servants  for  ever^ 
**  under  the  yoke,"— *•  take  my  yoke  upon  you." 

Passing  the  second  class,  as  the  one  in  controversy, 
we  notice  the  third,  Matt,  xviii»  ^,  &o.,  and  xxii.  S,  i/ic 
The  master,  in  the  former,  like  many  in  our  day,  had 
entrusted  much  of  his  property  to  his  servants,  to  be 
employed  for  bis  advantage ;  and  thus,  one  of  them 
was  found  to  have  acted  very  un£aithfully-^be  liad 
squandered  his  lord's  money,  ^i8  master,  just  as 
masters  nr>w  do,  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  hm 
wile  and  chiklren.  Now,  if  douloe  does  not  express  the 
relation  of  slavery — if  it  mean  here  a  hired  eervatU,  how 
can  we  understand  the  transaction?  Where  is  the  law 
to  sell  a  hired  servant  ?  And,  if  it  be  said,  he  wa^  sold 
under  the  law,  which  makes  indebtedness  a  crime, 
rerideting  the  debtor  obnoxious  to  sale,^  then  we  have 
slavery  rea>giiized.  Take  it  either  way,  then,  you  have 
the  relation  of  perpetual  servitude. 
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The  evideDce  is  equally  plain,  that  the  servants  of  the 
king,  in  waiting  upon  the  marriage  supper,  were  not 
hirelings,  but  perpetual  servants.  And  here  wo  may 
observe,  as  was  remarked  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  the  Grreek 
word  misthotos,  means  a  hired  person,  one  employed  to 
work  for  wages,  for  a  period  long  or  short,  as  the  contract 
may  be:  such  was  the  kind  of  service  performed  on 
Zebedee's  fishing  boat  James  and  John  '*left  their 
father,  Zebedee,  in  the  ship,  with  the  hired  servanisJ* 
And  the  Saviour  speaks  of  this  kind  of  labor  as  not  so 
reputable  and  trustworthy  as  the  daulat;  John  x.  12,  13: 
'*  But  he  that  is  a  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whoee 
own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth 
the  sheep  and  fleeth.  The  hireling,  imsthat09,  fleeth 
because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep." 
It  would  seem  that  the  doulos,  the  permanent  servant, 
was  the  more  trustworthy.  Accordingly,  it  is  universally 
agreed,  that  the  sei*vants  in  the  parable  of  the  supper, 
represent  the  gospel  ministers — permanent  officers  in 
Christ's  house,  who  would,  therefore,  be  very  unsuitably 
represented  by  the  relation  of  a  hireling,  a  temporary 
servant,  working  for  wages.  Besides,  the  kind  of  service 
at  this  feast,  is  just  such  as  slaves,  or  permanent  servants 
are  usually  employed  at.  Farther,  the  invited  guests 
killed  some  o  the  servants,  which  it  is  not  conceivable 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  hired  persons. 
These  things,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the  histo- 
rian does  not  use  misthotos — a  word  uniformly  applied  to 
the  temporary  relation  of  a  hired  person,  as  faithfulness 
to  historical  verity  required,  if  the  I'elation  had  been 
temporary — these,  I  say,  must  convince  the  candid,  that 
doulos  means  the  permanent  relation  of  a  life  servant. 

The  fourth  class  relates  to  slaves  of  sin  and  of  Satan, 
John  viii.  34 :   "  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
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oommitteth  sin  is  the  serveuU,  doulos,  of  sin.  And  the 
servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  [the  femily  apartment] 
for  ever:  but  the  son  abideth  ever.  If,  then,  the  Son 
make  you  free,  ye  are  free  indeed."  Here  the  dotdos  is 
contradistinguished  from  the  son,  and  also  from  the  fr-ee 
person.  So,  Rom.  vi.  17,  **God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were 
the  servants,  daulos,  of  sin."  And,  2  Pet  ii.  19,  ''While 
they  promise  them  liberty,  they,  themselves,  are  the 
servants,  doulai,  of  corruption:  for  of  whom  a  man  is 
overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  in  bondage;" — ^he  is 
made  a  daulos.  Here,  again,  servant  is  contrasted  with 
free.  Besides,  there  is  express  reference  to  the  ancient 
and  universal  custom  of  holding  and  accounting  prisoners 
of  war  as  slaves.  Men  are  taken  captive  by  the  devil, 
and  are  the  servants  of  their  captor.  We  need  not  here 
dwell,  to  show  that  it  is  a  base  bondage  under  which  men 
are  held,  to  sin  and  Satan,  and  that  it  is  without  limit  in 
itself — it  is  designed  by  the  master,  and  assented  to  by 
the  slave,  that  he  shall  serve  for  ever;  and  so  it  will 
prove  in  every  case  where  our  Redeemer  does  not  inter- 
fore,  and  deliver,  by  his  almighty  power,  the  poor  slave 
from  his  cruel  and  yet  voluntary  bondage. 

Case  fifth,  is  that  of  the  dotdos  of  the  Roman  centurion 
or  captain.  That  slavery  prevailed  all  over  the  Roman 
Empire  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was  a  most  absolute  and 
degraded  slavery,  wherein  the  master  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  at  his  own  option,  will  not  be  contro- 
verted by  any,  whose  reputation  for  scholarship  entitles 
them  to  any  notice  at  all.  We  cannot,  surely,  be  expected 
to  prove  that  the  captain's  servant  was  a  slave.  For  a 
man  to  assert  the  contrary,  places  him  hors  du  combat. 

Case  sixth,  relates  to  the  services  required  from  one 
Christian  to  another,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  permanent, 
and  of  perpetual  obligation. 
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So  the  seventh,  aa  insulated  instance,  describes 
relation  of  Christ  to  G^od  the  Father.  Hat  it  m 
permanent,  and  &r  life,  is  obvious,  and  involves  abeohite 
submission  in  all  diings. 

The  other  insulated  case  i%  that  of  the  jiidaiging 
Christian,  Gkil.  iv.  7,  who  makes  the  ceremonial  law  % 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  himself  a  slave  to  it. 

Thus,  if  there  is  any  exception  to  the  absohitenesa  and 
permanency  of  the  obligation,  and  ^e  servitude,  expressed 
by  this  term,  dauiat,  it  must  be  found  in  the  second  class; 
all  the  others  imply  entire  subjection,  and  that  without 
limit,  as  long  as  the  related  parties  exist. 

The  servants  of  the  householder,  who  had  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  field,  and  ^of  the  man  who  delivered  his 
talents  for  improvement,  are  so  similar  to  the  case  of  the 
marriage  supper,  that  the  same  reflections  are  munly 
applicable  to  thesa  So,  also,  of  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard. Matt.  xxi.  35,  &c.  The  only  othw  case  in  the 
Gospels,  that  of  the  priest's  servant,  whose  ear  was  cut 
off,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  reference  to  the  laws 
already  cited,  permitting  the  priests  to  buy  servants: 
the  others,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over,  in  the 
detail. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  lead  to  the  conviction, 
that,  without  one  exception,  in  all  the  contexts,  the  idea 
of  absolute  and  permanent  bondage  to  service,  would  be 
(bund  to  harmonize  best,  with  the  drift  and  meaning  of 
the  passages  respectively.  Persuaded  I  am,  the  case 
never  will  be  made  out,  where  dauloSf  necessarily  means 
a  temporary  servitude,  at  the  option  of  the  servant. 
Many  of  the  remaining  passages,  will,  however,  come  up 
in  other  connections.  Meanwhile,  I  rest  in  the  belief, 
that  the  great  mass  of  unprejudiced  minds,  must  admit, 
that  doulas  properly  means  a  dave. 
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Let  OS,  bowever,  make  thia  clear  to  a  demonstration^ 
by  the  argument  from  contrast  If  we  find  two  words, 
used  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  meaning  of  one 
being  ascertained,  will  forcibly  iUustrate  that  of  die  other. 
Now,  frtenum  and  slave  are  such  terms— they  express 
(^posite  ideas.  He  who  is  free,  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  respect,  manner,  and  sense,  be  a 
slave.  In  different  senses,  such  opposite  terms  may 
agree.  A  man  may  be  a  slave  to  tobacco  and  whisky, 
and  yet  a  freeman,  in  a  civil  sense.  Still,  freedom  and 
slavery  are  opposites;  and  if  I  shew  that  to  be  free 
means  a  state  wherein  a  man  is  under  no  obligation  to  - 
work  or  labor  for  another — the  other  has  no  power  or 
claim  over  him,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  work ;  and  if  I 
shew  that  this  state  is  contrasted  to  another,  as  its 
opposite,  then  that  other  is  a  state  of  slavery  and 
bondage. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  the  cases  already  cited,  for 
another  purpose:  John  viii.  34,  "He  that  committeth 
sm,  is  the  ddmlos  or  servant  of  sin;  but  if  the  Son  make 
him  free,  then  he  is  free  indeed."  Here,  datdos  and 
f/^^^o»— a  slave  and  a  6*00  man — are  contrasted. 
Again,  in  Rom.  vi.  17,  "Ye  were  the  douHoi^  servants 
of  sin;  but  being  made  fret;'*^  here  b  the  same  contrast 
So  also,  2  Pet  ii.  19,  **  While  they  promise  them  liberty, 
deutkeria,  they  themselves  are  the  daulai,  slaves  of  cor- 
ruption." 1  Cor.  viL  21,  22,  "Art  thou  called,  being  a 
servant,  doulas,  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou  mayest  be 
made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the 
Lord,  being  a  servant^  douhs,  is  the  Lord's  fr'eeman — 
rather  freed  man — apeleutheros ;  likewise,  also,  he  that  is 
called,  being  fi-ee,  deutherot,  is  Christ's  servant,  daulai,** 
Here,  the  contrast  is  plain  and  direct,  and  three  times 
repeated.     1  Cor.  xiL  13,  "Whether  we  be  Jews  or 
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Gentiles;  whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  douUn  or  deu* 
therai;"  Gal.  iii.  28,  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  daulas  nor  eleutheroi;"  CoL  iiL  11, 
'*  There  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  dauloi  nor  deutherot;** 
Rev.  vi.  15,  ''And  every  bondnoan  and  every  freeman: 
every  doulos  and  every  deiUheros/*  Rev.  xiii.  16,  **  And 
he  causeth  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  fr-ee 
and  bond,  eleutheroua  and  doulousy  Rev.  xix.  18,  "  And 
the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  eUiUherci  and 
douloi,  both  small  and  great" 

Thus,  by  an  accumulation  of  evidence,  even  to  weari- 
ness,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  daulas  means  a  slave,  as 
certainly  as  deiUheras  means  a,  freeman.  Here  are  twelve 
distinct  and  unequivocal  instances  of  contrast.  I  take  it, 
then,  as  most  conclusively  proved,  that  doulos  properly 
means  a  slave-»a  person  under  absolute  authority  for  life. 


I 


I 
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to  a  master. 

!  i 

2.   The  second  subordinate  propasUian  with  an  inference^  ^ 

Us  that  Paul  advises  servants  to  abide  quietly  in  their 
condition.  This  he  could  not  do  if  the  relation  of  matter 
and  slave  was,  in  itself  a  sin. 

1  Cor.  vii.  20-24,  ''Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling,  wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou,"  &c.,  as  above. 
"  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye  the  servants  of 
men.  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God." 

Here,  note,  1.  This  is  a  spiritual  call — that  inward 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  a  man  is  made  to 
hear  and  to  obey  the  Gospel,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He 
who  is  thus  called,  is  a  converted  man.  But  there  is  a 
modified  sense,  in  which  the  word  is  used  to  signify  a 
man's  employment — his  state  and  condition  in  this  world's 
afiairs.    And  the  Apostle  indulges  a  play  upon  this  sense. 
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In  verse  17,  he  settles  the  piinciple:  **But  as  God  hath 
distributed  to  every  man,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every 
one,  90  let  Am  walk.  And  so  ordain  I  in  all  the  churches." 
The  gospel  does  not  come  to  break  up  the  social  relations. 
If  a  hired  girl  is  converted,  it  does  not  hence  fellow,  that 
she  must  sit  at  the  table,  and  her  employer  take  turns 
with  her  in  the  house-work,  and  table-waiting.  Paul  was 
not  a  leveler  in  this  respect.  But,  let  every  one  pursue 
his  business  honestly.  '*  Is  any  man  called,  being  circum- 
cised 1  let  him  not  become  uncircumcised.  Is  anv  called, 
being  uncircumcised?  let  him  not  be  circumcised."  These 
outward  circumstances  are  trifles.  What  a  man's  business 
is — ^what  his  condition  in  life,  is  a  small  matter,  if  only 
he  has  the  spiritual  vocation.  2.  Among  the  called,  at 
Corinth,  were  feund  some  servants — doulous — slaves. 
Then  sprang  up  the  question:  If  I  am  called  into  the 
service  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  I  any  longer  be  obedient  to 
an  earthly  master?  Can  a  man  serve  two  masters?  If  I 
have  token  Christ's  yoke  upon  me,  how  can  I  be,  and 
continue,  a  dmdos  to  my  old  master  who  bought  me? 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  Paul  had  preached 
abolitionism,  there  would  have  been  directly  a  slave 
insurrection  at  Corinth.  If  he  had  decided,  that  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  nullified  the  master's  right  to  control 
his  slave,  and  made  him  free,  it  would  have  brought 
Christianity  into  direct  collision  with  the  civil  and  domestic 
relations  of  the  whole  Roman  world.  But  Paul  was  no 
abolitionist:  he  would  not  interfere,  in  the  least,  with  the 
master's  authority.  He  had,  a  little  above,  decided  in 
fevor  of  another  social  relation.  Marriage,  though 
consummated  in  a  pagan  state,  he  says,  is  binding, 
even  after  one  of  the  parties  has  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  question  had  been  raised.  Can  I  be 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  also  of  a  pagan  husband  at  the 
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aame  timet  Certainly,  a^ys  Paiil»  the  one  is  apiritiialt 
the  other  a  natural-HDM>ral  rektioo:  "Let  not  the  wife 
depart  firom  her  hushand:"  so,  here,  let  not  the  aenrant 
d^art  from  his  nuuBtw.  This  b  the  diird  remark :  The 
reladoD  Is  not  to  be  reiumnced— ^Let  every  man  wiierein 
he  is  called,  thereia  alnde."  If  he  is  a  domloB^  let  him 
remain  contented:  he  can  be  a  slave  in  regard  to  ten^xxral 
diings;  and,  yet,  a  freeman  in  regard  to  spiritual  things. 
There  is  no  necessaiy  collision  between  the  daims  of  the 
two  masters.  If  your  earthly  master  acts  uprightly,  he 
will  never  require  you  to  do  an  act  forbidden  by  your 
heavenly  ma^er.  But  should  such  case  occur,  why,  then 
obey  God,  and  suffer  whatever  punishment  man  chooses 
to  inflict  4.  Manumission  was  often  practised  in  the 
Boman  and  Grecian  world.  Paul  advises  the  servant, 
if  his  master  offer  to  manumit  him,  to  accept  his  freedom 
with  gratitude— >' use  it  rather.''  When  grace  'tooched 
the  master's  heart,  and  especially  if  his  converdcm,  as 
doubtless  was  oflen  the  case,  was  broug^  about  by  the 
patient  and  quiet  obedience,  and  manifest  improvement 
of  his  converted  slaves,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  he  oiuea 
fi-eed  his  servants:  and  this  is  God's  plan  of  abolition.  A 
person  who,  in  the  phrase,  "use  it  rather,"  can  find  a 
warrant  for  a  slave  insurrection — £>r  robbery,  theft,  and 
murder,  gives  melancholy  evidence,  that  he  himself  is  the 
slave  of  his  own  pride  and  vricked  passions.  5.  Paul 
points  out  the  method  of  the  spiritual  fireedom— it  was  by 
purchase:  "Ye  are  bought  vrith' a  price,  be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men."  Most  violently  and  Uindly  has  this 
passage  been  abused,  to  the  encouragement  of  slave 
insurrections;  "be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men"— this, 
we,  Mr.  Moderator,  have  heard  the  subject  of  song  bore; 
contrary  to  the  obvious,  plain  meaning  of  the  whole 
context    It  has  been  time  after  time  harped  upon,  as 
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evidence,  tbat  tlaves  are  forbidden  to  eerve  men ;  whereas, 
the  whole  drift  of  die  context  enjoins  aubtniasion,  *'  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price/*  Now,  in  what  sense  t  Is  it  not 
undeniable,  that  the  price  here  is  Christ's  blood  ?  And 
must  it  not  follow  that  the  serritade  into  which  this 
spiritual  purchase  brings  them,  is  a  spiritual  servitude? 
Do  they  not  take  Christ's  yc^e  on  themt  And  yet,  these 
brethren  insist  on  it,  that  *'be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men," 
is  a  natural  servitude!  ''Don't  obey  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh;  resist  them,  they  have  no  right 
to  command  you,  and  you  do  wrong  in  obeying;  *be  not 
ye  the  servants  of  men.'"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
horrible  perversion  t  Can  this  be  the  true  meaning, 
when  other  passages,  so  numerous,  command  the  very 
contrary  ?  "  Servants  obey  your  masters."  We  must  say, 
such  a  construction  is  not  only  violent,  but  it  is  disiu- 
genuous;  and  no  man  could,  for  a  moment,  allow  himself 
in  it,  but  that  the  heat  of  excitement,  and  the  warmth 
of  controversy,  blinds  the  mind,  and  hurries  the  zealot 
over  all  rules  of  reason  and  of  right.  No  commentator 
ever  entertained  such  an  idea :  until  modem  abolitionism 
invented  it,  the  world,  I  presume,  was  ignorant  of  such  a 
construction.  Bat  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  logic  of 
excited  fbeling.  Paul  urges  the  daulot  to  abide  content 
in  his  condition ;  because,  though  a  servant  of  man,  he  is 
Christ's  freed  man— -a  spiritual  freeman,  but  a  slave 
civilly.  But  he  must  not  abide  the  doulat  of  man« 
say  these  brethren— 4nust  not  be  civilly  a  slave;  because 
he  has  been  spiritually  bought  with  a  price.  The  apostle 
may  contradict  himself,  but  he  must  not  teach  the  duty 
of  servants  to  obey  their  own  masters !  When  he  says^ 
'*Be  not  ye  the  dauloi  of  men,"  he  must  not  mean 
spiritually,  but  naturally  11 
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3.  The  third  subordinate  propontian,  with  an  inferenee, 
— jT^  New  Testament  recognizes  some  masters  as  good 
men — true  and  faithful  beUevers :  tkerefore^  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  may  exist,  consistently  with  Christian 
character  and  profession* 

Proof  1. — Matt  viiL  9. 10;  ''The  centurion  answered 
and  eaid,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come 
under  my  roof:  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant, 
douloSf  shall  be  healed.  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he 
marvelled,  and  said  to  them  that  followed.  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
in  Israel."  Here  is  a  slaveholder  whose  faith  stands 
above  suspicion.  But  we  have  been  told  that  every 
man  who  is  guilty  of  slaveholding,  if  he  die  without 
repenting  of  this  sin,  will  go  to  hell !  How  di£Eerently 
the  Saviour  and  some  of  his  disciples  judge ! 

Proof  II. — By  Eph.  i.  1,  we  learn,  that  the  epistle  is 
addressed  "to  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus,  and 
to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  by  vi.  9,  we  learn, 
that  among  these  faithful  brethren  are  masters:  "And 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing 
threatening:  knowing  that  your  Master,  [Christ J  also,  is 
in  heaven ;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him. 
Finally,  my  brethren,"  Sec  Thus  slaveholders  are 
recognized  as  faithful  believers;  and  no  order  is  given 
to  cease  to  be  slaveholders. 

Proof  III. — 1  TinL  vi.  2;  "And  they  that  have 
believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because 
they  are  brethren;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because 
they  are  feithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit" 
Here  the  slaves,  douloi,  are  commanded  to  submit, 
because  their  masters  are  believers — faithful  and  beloved 
brethren,  partakers  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord. 
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Proof  IV.— Philemon  5 ;  Pau],  addressing  this  slave- 
holder, says  he  had  heard  ^  of  th j  love  and  faith,  which 
thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints.'* 

So  we  might  cite  all  the  cases  where  masters  are 
conmianded  to  do  their  duties;  for  they  are,  in  erery 
instance,  addressed  as  Chrittian  masters;  and  the  same 
18  true  of  the  slaves.  Clearly,  then,  the  inference 
follows,  that  this  relation  is  not  inconsistent  with  Chris* 
tian  character  and  profession. 


4.  The  fourth  subordinate  proposiHon, — The  New  Tu^ 
taiment  recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery, 

5.  The  fifth  subordinate  proposition. —  The  New  Testa- 
ment prescribes  the  duties  of  servants  to  tJieir  masters, 
and  of  masters  to  then  servants ;  enjoining  obedience  to 
the  one,  and  kind  treatment  from  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  no  injunction   is  laid    upon   masters   to 


> 


liberate   their  slaves;    nor  is   there   any   hint   given   to 
slaves    to  run   away   from    their   masters.      All    this   I 


I  shall   prove   by   plain   and   direct   Scriptures,    and   then 

\         shall  deduce  some  legitimate  conclusions. 

Proof  I. — Titus  ii  9,  10;  *' Exhort  servants,  douUms, 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  despotais,  and 
to  please  them  well  in  all  things;  not  answering 
ag^in,  not  purloining,  [stealing]  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity;  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things." 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  this,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  proo&,  are  found  in  the  midst  of  contexts 
where  the  leading  social  relations  of  life  are  dwolt  upon, 
and  their  duties  pointed  out.  Here  "  the  aged  men,"  and 
"  the  aged  women ;  **  the  young  women,"  and  "  young 
men,"  are  exhorted.    In  some  of  the  following  cases. 
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pareaU  and  dixldres»  magistrates  and 
;  ani^  jost  among  tbem,  senranti 
k  as  aa  eiwting  relation. 
1.  The  senrants.  domkms,  are 
to  their  omrm  masters,  detpatau. 
It  B  the  strongest  term  the 
knows  to  express  absolute  and  arbitrary 


obedinice  ahoold  be  cJieerful  and  hearty, 
an    in  grace,   a  sorly,  and    dissatisfiod,  and 


3.  Thej  are  coiHnanled  not  to  steal  their  master't 
prapertj;  bui  to  feel  an  infterest  in  hss  wdfere,  and  to 
be  feithfol  in  luoldqg  after  tul 

How  difaeMU  in  all  three  respects,  this»  finom  the 
teadiings  of  modern  and-^Teij  docttxs!  They  teach 
that  slavee  maj,  and  ought  to  disobey  their  masters— 
to  nm  oC  to  steal  their  master^  or  any  person's  hone, 
saddle^  bridle,  food,  dodiing,  anything  that  may  be 
necessary  to  fecilitate  their  escape.  Sach  morality  may 
be  foond  in  the  aK>HtioQ  jottmds  of  the  day. 

4.  The  glory  of  Crod  is  promoted  by  the  cheerful  obedi- 
ence and  feithful  conduct  of  Christian  slaies.  Sndi 
conduct  adorns  the  doctrine  of  Grod  our  SaTioor.  Now. 
we  pot  it  to  oar  brediren.  vriiether  this  course  of  conduct, 
in  Christian  slaves^  b  not  much  more  likely  to  win  dieir 
masters,  and  all  others,  to  embrace  the  doctrine  from 
which  it  springs,  than  the  steaKng  and  nmning  ofi^  whi^ 
diey  recommend.  Are  diose  who  engage  in  runnii^ 
negroes  to  Canada,  ^  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Cvod  our 
SaTiour,  in  all  diings  f*  We  put  it  to  your  consciences^ 
Brethren ! 

PM>or  IL— CoL  iiL  :23;  ir.  1 ;  •« Serrants,  obey  in  aH 
joor  maaten  acoordBng  to  the  flesh;  not  with 
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eye-6emce»  as  men-pleasera ;  but  in  ainglenefls  of  heart, 
fearing  God ;  and,  wkataoever  ye  do»  do  it  heartily,  a^i 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  of  the 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance; 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ  But  he  that  doeth  wrongt 
shall  receive  for  the  Mrrong  which  he  hath  done;  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing  that  ye, 
also,  have  a  master  in  heaven." 

1.  Here,  strict  obedience  is  enjoined  to  masters, 
*" according  to  the  flesh*' — that  is,  mastera  in  regard 
to  worldly  thbgs.  2.  This  obedience  is  not  merely 
outward,  but  inward;  sincerely,  and  truly  rendered. 
In  which  he  shows  how  obedience  in  carnal  things  is 
consistent  with  spiritual  obedience  to  the  Lord.  In 
obeying  your  earthly  masters,  in  all  things,  pawful,  that 
is]  you  obey  your  heavenly  Master  too— "ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ"  3.  The  servant,  dauUm — the  slave  that 
does  wrong — that  withholds  due  service  from  his  master, 
that  purloins,  or  is,  in  any  way,  unfaithful,  shall  be 
punished  for  his  wrong  doing.  If  he  obey  the  counsels 
of  modem  abolitionists,  God  the  Redeemer  will  judge 
him.  4.  As  injustice  is  forbidden  to  the  servants,  so 
injustice  is  forbidden  to  the  masters.  Wrong  is  pro- 
hibited on  both  sides.  For  wrong,  the  master  will  be 
punished  as  well  as  the  slave. 

But  the  question  arises,  what  is  just  and  equal  f  Our 
Brethren  will  say,  that  it  means,  among  other  things, 
liberty.  But  this  text  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  any  other. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  implied,  that  the  relation  continues. 
The  masters  are  masters  still ;  and  the  slaves  are  slaves 
still ;  and  it  is  to  the  exMng  rdation  the  whole  context 
applies.  If  the  relation  is  annihilated,  the  duties  of 
obedience,  here  enjoined,  can  no  longer  exist     This« 
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then,  is  mere  subterfuge.  What  is  just  and  equal  f 
Undoubtedly,  kind  treatment;  comfortable  food,  and 
raiment,  and  instruction  in  all  the  blessed  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  These  things,  good,  believing  masters  do; 
and,  in  so  doing,  obey  God,  and  give  more  than  is 
commonly  given  to  hired  servants.  We  are  often  told  that 
they  ought  to  set  them  free  and  pay  them  wages.  Well, 
perhaps  they  ought  to  free  them.  But  this  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  As  to  paying  wages,  it  is  notorious, 
and  the  abolitionists  have  shown  it  a  hundred  times, 
that  the  slaves  are  oflen  paid  higher  wages  than  the 
free  blacks  or  whites :  using  the  term  wages  in  the  strict 
sense  of  political  economy.  *'  We  must  be  careful,"  says 
Prof  Vethake,  (p.  33,)  **  not  to  confound  the  real  wages 
of  the  laborer,  with  his  money  wages.  The  latter,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  are  only  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  former.  The  laborer,  who  receives  money  for  bis 
services,  exchanges  it  again  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  both  of  a  material  and  immaterial 
nature,  which  he  is  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  obtain; 
and  the  money  is  only  transitorily  in  his  possession." 
The  real  wages  of  labor  are  food,  clothing,  houseroom, 
education — all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  But 
now  it  is  proverbial,  that  many  slaves  devour  their 
masters — ^they  consume  more  than  they  produce — they 
receive  more  wages  tlian  they  earn — they  get  more 
than  is  just  and  equal.  And  this  constitutes  an 
argument,  not  on  moral  or  religious  grounds,  but  simply 
on  the  ground  of  political  economy,  against  the  whole 
system ;  which  I  think  entirely  unanswerable.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  ten  thousand  times,  that  slave  labor 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  dearcsst,  and  cannot  compete 
with  free  labor.  Would  you,  Mr.  Moderator,  or  any 
of  these  brethren,  take  a  common  laborer,  with  a  family. 
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and  obligate  yourself  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate 
them  as  laborers  and  Christians,  at  your  own  cost,  making 
yourself,  and  your  heirs,  liable  for  them,  for  the  space 
of  forty  years  1  I  mean,  all  moral  considerations  aside, 
and  receiving  the  question  as  a  mere  dollar  and  cent 
matter — ^would  youl  Where  is  the  man  that  would 
do  it?  Still,  the  deficient  production  results  from  the 
system;  and,  combined  with  a  law  before  mentioned, 
constitutes  the  physical  necessity,  whereby  the  Creator 
provides  for  removing  the  evils  of  oppressive  bondage. 
But  we  may  not  run  x)ut  in  this  direction. 

Proof  III. — 1  Pet.  ii.  18:  "Servants,  be  subject  to 
your  masters,  with  all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  firoward."  This  is  part  of  a 
context,  where  the  relative  duties  of  social  life  are 
enjoined — magistrates  and  subjects,  servants  and  masters, 
husbands  and  wives,  are  addressed. 

1.  The  term  servant,  is  different;  it  is,  aiketes,  a  house 
servant.  But  that  it  implies  here,  a  slave,  is  evident,  from 
the  treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed — "they  suffered 
wrongfully" — "were  buffeted" — "endured  grief,"  and  are 
commanded  to  submit  and  bear  it  patiently,  out  of  con- 
science towards  God.  Now  this  is  inconceivable,  in 
regard  to  hired  servants,  or  any  temporary  engagement. 

2.  The  subjection  enjoined,  is  to  deapotaU^  absolute 
masters. 

3.  The  term  by  which  he  expresses  the  subjection,  is 
also  strong:  it  means  the  absolute,  rigid  subordination  of 
military  government;  where  not  the  least  hesitancy,  or 
delay,  or  demurring,  is  tolerated. 

4.  The  fear  with  which  they  are  to  submit,  also  shews 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  passage  is  plain  and  easy.  It 
enforces  the  duty  of  submission,  in  all  things  not  sinful 
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b^re  Gkxi,  upon  the  slaves ;  eren  in  extreme  cases  of 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment ;  and  that  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  God  whom  they  serve,  will  be  glorified  bj 
ity  and  the  religion  they  profess  will  be  commended  to 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  Could  Peter,  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  have  done  all  this,  if  the  very  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  was,  in  itself,  and,  independently  of  all  contingent 
abuses,  a  sinful  relation  ? 

Proof  IV. — Philemon  was  a  slaveholder,  at  least,  if 
owning  one  slavo  makes  a  roan  a  slaveholder.  Oneaimos, 
his  slave,  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  bad  counsel; 
whether  the  dictate  of  his  own  heart,  or  of  some  ancient 
anti-slavery  pardzan.  He  ran  off  from  his  master,  who 
resided  at  Colosse,  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
See  Col.  iv.  8,  9:  "Tychicns  have  I  sent  unto  yon 
*  *  *  with  Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother, 
who  is  one  of  you."  This  may  show  a  special  reason, 
why  Paul,  in  this  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  was 
undoubtedly  carried  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  presses, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters, 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  letter  was  carried  by  a 
runaway  slave,  now  returned  to  his  sound  mind,  and 
hereby  commanded  to  obey  his  master. 

This  runaway  found  himself  at  Rome,  and  came  to 
hear  Paul  preach  in  his  chains,  in  his  own  hired  house ; 
and  was,  through  grace,  converted  unto  God ;  afler  which, 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  his  master.    Let  us  note  particulars. 

1.  The  apostle  recognizes  Philemon's  right  to  Onesimus* 
service— verses  13,  14:  "Whom  I  would  have  retained 
with  me,  that  in  thy  stead  he  might  have  ministered  unto 
me  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospeL  But  without  thy  mind 
would  I  do  nothing ;  that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it 
were  of  necessity,  but  willingly."  Paul  lived  in  his  own 
hired  house,  yet  he  was  in  chains,  and  needed 
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penon  to  do  his  errands,  lay  in  and  cook  his  fxid,  wash 
his  doches,  Sec,  &c.  These  kind  of  services,  Philemon 
had  done,  or  caused  to  be  done,  fi)r  the  apostle,  when  at 
Colosse,  as  is  most  likely,  from  this  verse  and  the  22nd, 
where  he  requests  him  to  *' prepare  me  also  a  lodging." 
But,  however  much  Paul  needed  Onesimus,  and  however 
assured  he  felt,  that  did  Philemon,  the  master,  know  the 
situation  of  his  beloved  friend,  the  apostle,  he  would  have 
most  cheerfully  consented  to  let  Onesimus  stay  and  attend 
upon  him,  yet  could  he  not  consent  to  keep  him,  without 
his  master's  eoDpressed  will. 

2»  Onesimus  was  a  slave.  Paul  urges  Philemon  to 
receive  him,  **  not  now  as  a  douhs,  but  above  a  dauloi,  a 
brother  beloved,  especially  to  me;  but  how  much  more 
unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh,  and  in  thd  Lord." 

"Not  now" — oukete — not  any  l<mger,  as  a  dauhi. 
Here  is  the  distinct  implication  that,  heretofore,  he  had 
been  treated  as  a  slave— ^  doulas-^Amt  now,  no  longer 
is  he  to  be  so  treated.  This  alludes  to  the  Levitical 
law,  already  explained.  Lev.  xxv.  39-42.  The  Hebrew 
is  to  treat  his  brother  Hebrew,  now  his  Ebed—hw  dotiht 
— ^his  slavo— not  like  slaves  are  commonly  treated,  mtk 
rigoTf  but  as  saukeer* — ^hired  men  are  usually  treated, 
with  kindness  and  lenity.  Now,  says  Paul,  this  dotdos  is 
a  brother,  and  our  law  requires  such  to  be  kindly  treated, 
and  "I  know  that  you  will  do  even  more  than  I  say," 
verse  21. 

3.  In  this  last  expression,  there  is  a  hint  at  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable,  that  Philemon  not  only  treated 
him  kindly,  but  set  him  free,  and  assisted  him  to  some 
ferther  education,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Such  things  have  been  done,  and  are  continually 
doing  in  our  own  day,  in  regard  to  indented  apprentices, 
and  even  to  slaves.  Several  talented  and  efficient  preachers, 
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now  in  Liberia,  were  thus  manumitted.  But  now,  tins 
very  thing,  which  I  understand  to  be  admitted  by  some  of 
our  anti-slavery  brethren,  contains  the  whole  for  whidi 
I  am  here  contending,  viz:  that  slavery  existed,  and 
obedience  was  commanded,  iti  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Paul  does  not  command  Philemon  to  liberate 
Onesimus.  He  does  not  even  command  him  to  receive 
him  and  treat  him  kindly.  But  he  does  say  he  might 
do  this  latter — ^he  has  authority  to  enjoin — to  command-^ 
verse  8 :  yet  he  prefers  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
an  equal  with  Philemon,  and  entreat  him.  From  this  it 
has  been  argued — rather  assumed,  that  he  had  power  to 
order  Philemon  to  emancipate  him,  but  forbore  to  exercise 
it.  This  is  wholly  gratuitous,  groundless,  and  false.  The 
power  which,  in  verse  8,  he  asserts  he  has,  he  turns  into 
an  entreaty,  and  it  is,  that  the  master  would  receive  his 
slave  and  treat  him  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  according 
to  the  law,  with  lenity,  as  a  brother. 

5.  Another  point  illustrated  here,  is  the  pilfering 
character  of  runaway  slaves.  Onesimus  had  taken  the 
precaution,  in  our  day  given  as  advice  by  some  aboli- 
tionists, to  supply  his  pockets,  from  his  master's  stores, 
before  he  left  him.  Verse  18:  "If  he  have  wronged 
thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught,  put  that  on  mine  account," 
&c.  So  punctiliously  regardful  is  he  of  the  master's 
rights,  that  he  renders  himself  liable,  as  a  surety,  for  all 
the  property  the  slave  may  have  stolen  from  his  master. 
Again,  Mr.  Modei*ator,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
strong  contrast,  between  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  of  modem  abolitionism.  This  encourages 
the  slave  to  disobey,  to  steal,  to  run  off;  that  commands 
him  to  return,  to  be  honest,  to  be  obedient 

But  a  recent  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  Greek  criticism.    It  is  now  ascertained,  that  Onesimus 
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was  merely  the  younger  brother  of  Philemon— that  he 
did  not  like  the  vigilant  and  close  treatment  of  his  older 
brother,  who  was  his  legal  guardian — ^that  he  went  off, 
and  Paul  sent  him  back.  Now,  Mr.  Moderator,  you  must 
not  smile  at  this.  It  is,  indeed,  ludicrous;  but  then, 
laughable  as  the  thing  is,  in  itself,  we  must  not  always 
treat  things  with  that  contempt  which  their  merits 
demand.  This  criticism  is  advanced,  in  serious  earnest, 
and  we  must  bite  m  our  Hps,  and  seem  to  be  grave  in 
our  reply. 

Well,  on  what  is  this  new  theory  founded?  Why, 
simply  on  the  phrase,  in  the  Jlesh,  verse  16.  It  is  asserted 
that  Onesimus  was  a  brother  of  Philemon,  both  '*  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Lord."  Ah  I  but  does  the  text  say  this  1 
Or  j^oes  it  say  that  Onesimus  was  beloved — ''both  in  the 
flesh" — that  is,  in  regard  to  civil  and  temporal  affairs, 
'*  and  in  the  Lord" — that  is,  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  ? 
It  needs  not  Greek  spectacles  to  see,  that  there  is  a 
comparison  drawn  between  Paul  and  Philemon,  in 
reference  to  the  measure,  or  degree  of  attached  feeling 
towards  Onesimus.  Paul  says,  that  Onesimus  is  now  a 
brother — to  whom?  To  Philemon,  and  to  Paul,  too^ 
though  he  calls  him  his  son :  but  he  is  a  beloved  brother 
— beloved  to  whomT — "to  me;"  yes,  and  "unto  thee." 
But,  in  what  degree,  is  he  beloved  to  them  respectively  1 
Why,  "especially."  But,  especially  vfh^ll  Is  it  especially 
beloved,  or  is  it  especially  a  brother  1  Which  word  does 
the  adverb  especially ,  qualify  ? — beloved  or  brother  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  cannot  qualify  brother;  but  it  can,  and  doe<» 
qualify  beloved :  he  is  beloved  in  a  high  degree — "  especiall  y 
to  me;"  but  in  a  higher  degree — "how  much  more  to 
thee" — beloved^  "both  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  Lord." 
Clearly,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  that  the  adverb, 
especially,  and  the  adverbial  phrase,  how  much  mare,  could 
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qualify  br0Aer^  then  we  wonld  have  die  lodicrooi  ii 
presented,  of  Onesimus  being  a  brodier  gemuun  to  Pa^ 
and  to  Philemon,  both;  but  diat  he  was  more  a  brother  to 
Philemon,  than  to  Pad  i !" 

There  are  two  other  otgecdons  to  this  novel  eritkasm. 
It  requires  proo(  that  the  older  brother  was  a  master,  aad 
the  jounger  his  slave,  douUm,  We  doubt  much  whether 
any  sane  man  vrill  uhdeitake  to  prove  this  historical! j. 
The  other  is,  that  the  phrase,  m  the  JUsh^  is  the  same  in 
its  meaning,  virith  according  to  the  fleshy  which  wo  have 
seen  nsed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  written  at  die 
same  time  with  tluit  to  Philemon,  and  sent  by  the  same 
messengers.  The  sense  is  not  equivocal — m  the  JUek^  or 
according  to  the  Jleshf  is  singly,  as  to  worldly  qfikirei  and 
in  ike  spirit^  or  in  the  Lord^  or  according  to  the  epirii^  at 
to  spiritual  avoirs. 
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fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  imto 
Christ  •  •  *  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things 
unto  them;  forbearing  threatening,'*  &c. 

Here,  again,  all  the  points  are  sustained.  The  relation 
exists.  The  duties  of  servants — slaves — are  prescribed, 
in  peremptory  language.  The  distinction  is  noted  between 
the  master,  as  to  the  flesh — as  to  worldly  affairs,  and 
Christ,  the  spiritual  master,  and  the  general  consistency 
of  their  service  to  both;  and  the  reward  of  fidthfulnees  is 
held  out  as  a  motive.  The  masters  are  commanded  "to 
do  the  same  things,"  that  is,  to  carry  out  the  same  spirit 
of  good-will  towards  them,  in  gentle  and  kind  treatment, 
which  the  servants  are  conunanded  to  practice,  and  with 
an  eye  to  their  own  accountability  to  God.  Not  one 
word  can  here  be  found  encouraging  servants  to  steal  a 
herse,  and  run  away;  not  one  hint  to  masters  about  die 
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mn  of  dsvery,  and  the  doty  of  rependog  of  it;  and  no 
oonmiiid  to  manumit  their  daves. 

Pboop  VL-^l  Tim.  li.  1-5 :  **  Let  as  many  aervanta  aa 
are  mader  the  yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honor,  that  the  name  of  God,  and  his  doctrine  he  not 
Uasphemed.  And  they  that  have  beliering  masters,  let 
ihem  not  deapiae  diem,  because  they  are  breduren,  but 
rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faithful  and 
belofed — partakers  of  the  benefit  These  dungs  teach 
and  exhort.  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
not  to  wholesome  words,  eren  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesoa  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing;  but  doting  about 
quesdons,  and  strifes  of  words;  whereof  oomedi  enyy, 
strife,  railing,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputbgs  of  men 
of  eorrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing 
Aat  gain  is  godliness:  from  such,  vrithdraw  thyself" 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  these  are  among  the 
mstmctions  given  by  an  aged  and  experienced  minister, 
under  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  to  a  youth  in  the  service. 
When  we  connect  with  this  the  very  brief  space  covered 
by  the  whole  episde,  we  must  conclude  that  Paul  thought 
die  subject  of  slavery  a  delicate  and  important  one,  that 
he  could  afford  it  so  much  space.  Let  us  carefully 
analyze  die  context. 

1.  The  persons  epdcen  to,  are  slaves,  douhif  and  the 
correlate  term,  is  despotoi — ^masters-— absolute  in  authority 
over  them. 

2.  But  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  fin'eseeing  the  mischief 
winch  misguided  zeal  would  occasion  iu  the  premises,  and 
the  twisdng  and  wrenching  of  scripture,  which  would 
attend  its  efforts,  has  appended  a  phrase,  which  cuts  off 
die  possibility  of  plausible  caviL  These  douUn  are  under 
ike  yeke^  a  phrase  which  undoubtedly  signifies  bondage. 
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deep  and  degraded  slavery.  This  phrase  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  term  yoke,  however, 
does  occur  five  times:  rather  the  Greek  word  zug09. 
Matt.  xL  29,  30,  it  is  used  to  signify  that  perpetual, 
perfect,  absolute,  unmurmuring,  and  everlasting  subjec- 
tion, under  which  God's  redeemed  are  laid  to  serve  him. 
**  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  *  *  for 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.'^  In  Acts  xv. 
10,  it  signifies  the  slavery  into  which  some  labored  to 
bring  the  Gentile  converts,  to  the  ceremonial  law.  *  * 
**  Why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the 
disciples,  which  neither  our  Others  nor  we  were  able  to 
bear."  In  Gal.  v.  1,  the  same  is  called  **a  yoke  of 
bondage."  In  Rev.  vL  5,  the  word  is  correctly  translated 
<«a  pair  of  balances." 

Let  us  inquire  how  the  same  Greek  word  is  used,  in 
the  Septuagint — ^the  old  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Its  meaning  there  may  assist  us  here.  If  it 
b  there  a  symbol  of  bondage — a  type  of  slavery— it 
creates  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  so  here,  alsa 

It  is  used  some  fifteen  times  as  the  translation  of  a 
word  that  signifies  a  pair  of  balances,  mozanayimf  as  in 
Lev.  xix.  36 ,:  Job  vi.  2,  and  xxxi.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixii.  9 ;  Prov. 
xi.  1,  &c. 

Again,  it  is  used  for  01,  a  word  that  means  the  instru- 
ment by  which  oxen,  or  beasts  of  burden,  draw.  This  is 
the  natural  and  proper  sense,  as  in  Num.  xix.  2 :  "  Bring 
thee  a  red  heifer  •  •  upon  which  never  came  yoke." 
So,  Deut.  xxi.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7-10. 

Again,  it  is  used  in  the  figurative  sense  as  the  symbol 
of  oppressive  bondage.  Isa.  ix.  4,  and  x.  27:  "Thou 
hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden;"  "His  burden  shall 
be  taken  away  from  ofi*  thy  shoulder,  and  his  yoke  from 
off  thy  neck,  and  the  yoke  shall  be  destroyed,  because  of 
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the  anointing/*  And,  xiv.  25,  the  same;  and,  xlvii.  6» 
'^Upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke." 
Sot  Jer.  ii.  20;  and  v.  5;  and  xxvii.  8,  11»  12;  and 
xxviii.  2,  4,  11,  14;  and  xxx.  8;  Lam.  iiL  27;  Ezek. 
xzxiv.  27. 

Agab,  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  the  Greek  word  is  used,  for  one 
which  means  the  bows  of  the  yoke,  the  bands,  or  whatever 
fbatene  the  yoke  on  the  neck;  and  thus  is  very  suitable  to 
express  the  idea  of  bondage.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that,  to  be 
under  ike  yoke,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  davery.  To  have  the 
ycke  broken  6|^  is  to  be  made  free.  This  will  be  admitted 
by  all  abolitionists:  for  they  use  Isa.  IviiL  6,  very  constantly 
in  their  prayers,  and,  I  suppose,  in  their  arguments :  "  Is 
not  this  the  fjeist  that  I  have  chosen  1  to  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens;  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke.'* 

Mr.  Moderator,  it  has  been  argued  on  this  floor,  from 
this  very  passage,  that  we  are  bound  to  manumit  all  the 
slaves.  We  have  here  an  admission,  which  might  have 
saved  me  the  preceding  labor.  However,  it  is  performed, 
and  you  have  it  You  have  also  the  concession  of  the 
opposite  side,  that  to  be  under  the  yoke,  means  to  be 
davei.  Let  us  keep  this.  The  douUn  of  whom  Paul  here 
speaks,  our  abolition  brethren  admit,  toere  slaves.  But 
then,  what  will  we  do  with  Isaiah?  We  will  take  his 
language  for  just  what  it  means.  And  it  is  obvious,  at 
a  glance,  that  the  prophet  is  correcting  abuses,  in  the 
context  referred  to.  As  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  the 
Hebrews  had  gradually  disregarded  the  laws  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  their  slaves :  they  did  not  release  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year,  nor  even  at  the  jubilee;  they 
treated  their  Hebrew  servants  with  rigor,  contrary  to 
law.  These  illegal  exactions  he  would  correct.  The 
law  forbid  the  Hebrew  to  make  his  brother  serve  with 
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rigor;  this,  Isaiah  would  restore— '* to  loose  the  bandf 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens."  The  law 
ordered  the  servant  to  be  set  free,  of  whom  the  mastw 
had  broken  a  tooth,  or  destroyed  an  eye:  this,  the  prophet 
enforces,  "and  to  let  the  oppressed — the  broken,  as  it 
ngnifies,  go  free :  that  is,  for  his  eye's  or  his  tooth'a  take. 
The  law  made  all  Hebrew  slaves  free  at  die  end  of  six 
years ;  and  here  the  prophet,  like  N^emiah,  enforces  the 
law :  "  Let  every  nmn,  who  is  entitled  by  the  law,  to  Yob 
freedom,  go  free-— break  ye  off  every  yoke.^  To  in&r, 
fix>m  die  general  term,  *^  every  yoke,"  that  dioee  who 
were  not,  by  law,  entitled  to  freedom,  must  obtain  it,  is 
not  to  interpret,  but  to  pervert  the  prophet's  kngoage. 
"Servants,  obey  your  masters  in  all  things,"  is  Paul's 
injunction.  No,  to  infer  that  they  ars  to  do  things  to 
obedience  to  man,  which  God  has  forbidden,  is  to  pervert, 
and  not  to  interpret  Paul.  So  here,  exactly.  To  infer, 
fitMn  the  general  term,  every  yoke,  that  the  prophet  means 
to  oblige  the  Israelite  to  manumit  those  servants,  whom 
the  law  expressly  says  he  may  keep  as  servants  for  ever,  u 
not  to  explain  Isaiah,  but  to  pervert  his  obvious  intent  and 
meaning. 

Again:  the  servants,  in  this  context,  are  ''exhorted  to 
account  their  own  masters  worthy  of  aU  honor;**  hence, 
according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  we  refute,  the 
inference  must  be,  that  they  should  account  these  masters 


worthy  of  divine  worship,  for  this  is  included  in  ctU  homor; 
if  every  yoke  necessarily  means  aU  slaves  absolutely,  and 
all  absolutely  are  commanded,  by  Isaiah,  to  be  set  fr^e  • 
then,  aU  honor  must  include  dirine  reverence  and  adora- 
tion; and  so,  these  slaves  must  worship  their  masters  as 
gods.  Such  absurdities  follow  from  neglect  of  that  canon 
of  interpretation,  which  sound  criticism  and  common  sense 
have,  for  ages,  established  and  deemed  incontixyvertiUey 
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namelyy  diat  general  terms  must  be  fulijected  to  8uch 
ieetxicdoD8»  a»  tbe  nature  of  the  subjecti  and  the  Bcope 
cor  drift  of  the  writer  require.  In  the  present  iastanee* 
by  this  rule,  all  honor ,  means  all  honor  properly  bekmg^g 
to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  regulated  by  tbe 
laws  and  reputable  usages  of  the  community.  So  in 
Isaiah*  aU  yokes,  or  every  yoke,  means  every  one,  whieh, 
according  to  law,  and  reputable  use,  required  to  be 
broken  o£ 

3.  My  third  remark,  on  this  passage  of  Timothy,  is, 
that  these  do^doi  under  the  yoke,  are  exhorted  to  account 
their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor.  The  word 
for  masters,  is  despotot — absolute  lords.  It  was  before 
stated,  that  this  is  a  strong  term.  It  is  used  in  Simeon's 
prayer,  Luke  iL  29 :  *'  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  In  Acts  iv.  24:  •  •  •  **Lord, 
thou  art  God."  Rev.  vi.  10:  '*How  long,  O  LardJ* 
Jude  iv.:  "Den3ring  the  only  liord  God,"  &e.  The 
term  properly  signifies  absolute  lord  or  master,  and  this 
has  its  proper  correlate  in  douloi,  a  slave.  Now,  these 
despots  are  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  all  honor;  and 
Christian  slaves  are  commanded  not  to  despise  their 
believing  masters,  but  to  serve  them— to  perform  the 
part  of  slaves  to  them^ — douUwetosan.  Here  is  the 
veiy  contradictory — the  exact  opposite  of  abolitionism. 
Instead  of  contemning,  and  despising,  and  purloining, 
and  runnii^  away  from  their  masters,  as  some  teach 
they  ought,  these  slaves  are  exhorted,  and  commanded,  to 
req>ect  and  love,  to  abide  with,  and  faithfully  to  serve, 
their  despots. 

4.  We  may  observe,  again,  the  reason,  enforcing  this 
obedience  and  respectful  demeanor.  It  is,  that  the  religion 
of  diese  Christian  slaves  may  be  commended  to  their 
masters,  and  to  all  men.    Christianity  is  not  a  religion 
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of  violent  ciyil  and  political  revolationB :  it  never  organizes 
a  political  party.  Its  interference— rude  and  violent 
interference  with  civil  arrangements,  would  cause  its 
author's  name  to  be  blasphemed,  and  his  doctrines  to 
be  abhorred  and  rejected. 

5.  Timothy  is  not  left  at  liberty  to  teach,  or  not  to 
teach,  this  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  slaves  to  dieir 
own  masters.  Paul  lays  it  on  him  peremptorily.  *'  These 
things  teach  and  exhort"  It  is  quite  possible,  that  the 
colonizationists,  the  only  true  and  efficient  friends  of  the 
colored  race,  have  fallen  behind  the  line  of  duty  in  this 
thing.  For  love  of  peace — ^from  an  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  violent  excitement,  we  have  neglected  Paul's 
injunction.  We  have  so  held  back,  as  to  produce  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  opponents  of  Paul's 
doctrine,  that  we  felt  ourselves  at  a  loss  for  anything  to 
say  in  his  defence.  You  have  seen  them  in  this  Syno<]L 
daring,  and  braving,  and  bantering  us. 


"  I  am  for  petoe,  bat  when  I  ipeak^ 
For  battle  they  are  keen." 

6.  The  apostle  points  out  the  origin  of  the  opposite 
teaching.  And  here,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  am  sorry  I  shaD 
be  obliged  to  say  some  things  extremely  unpleasant — 
unpleasant  to  our  brethren;  hard  for  them  to  endure, 
because  they  will  come  with  blistering  severity — unpleas- 
ant for  me  to  utter,  only  because  of  the  pain  they  may 
occasion;  the  alienation  of  affection,  the  heart-burnings 
and  jealousies  that  will  probably  follow:  not  because 
they  are  uncalled  for  and  avoidable;  they  are  become 
imperiously  necessary.  These  very  brethren  have  made 
the  issue  and  forced  us  upon  it  Faithfulness  to  God's 
word  will  no  longer  tolerate  mincing  and  mouthing 
with  great  caution.      We  must  expound   it  according 
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to  its  plain  and  obvious  truth  and  meaning.  If  the 
two-edged  sword  meet  with  matter  to  cut,  let  it  cut. 
If  a  festering  ulcer  fret  and  fatten  on  the  body  ecclesi- 
astical, let  the  scalpel  reach  its  core,  and  let  the  probe 
search  its  depth. 

I  say,  then,  that  Paul  finds  the  origin  of  abolitionism 
in  the  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  puflfed  up  pride  of  the 
human  heart.  *'If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and 
consent  not  to  wholesome  words,"  &c.  Now,  to  teach 
otherwise,  is  to  teach  other  and  opposite  doctrine  to 
that  which  he  teaches,  viz :  that  slaves  should  respect, 
love,  and  serve  their  own  masters.  If  any  man  teach 
opposite  to  these  doctrines — if  he  teach  modern  anti« 
slavery  doctrines,  such  as  abound  in  their  publications 
and  speeches,  he  is  tetuiphotai — proud  we  have  it 
translated.  But  I  appeal  to  every  Greek  scholar,  if  it 
do  not  mean  vain,  puffed  up,  sdf-canceited,  iBut  I  will 
not  trust  to  Greek  scholars  only.  I  will  refer  you  to 
better  authority — 1  Tim.  iii.  6.  Speaking  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  bishop,  Paul  says,  he  must  be,  ''Not  a 
novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride — tuiplioiheii — ^he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  The  word 
in  our  text,  then,  translated  ''he  is  proud,'*  means  such 
a  lifting  up  with  pride,  as  greatly  endangers  the  person's 
falling  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 

Again,  2  Tim.  iii.  4;  speaking  of  the  last  days— -the 
days  in  which  we  live.  Sir,  and  of  the  perilous  times 
that  shall  come,  he  says,  "Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their 
own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud  •  •  traitors,  heady, 
ligh-fninded,  tetuphomenoi,**  Does  not  this  mean,  puffed 
up  with  vain  pride  and  contemptible  self-conceit? 

This  form  of  the  word  does  not  again  occur  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  nearly  the  same  we  have  once, 
Matt.  xiL  20,  "The  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench/' 
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tuphcmcKon  Unan.  The  primary  idea  is  taken  from  the 
thick  vapory  imoke,  which  ascends  from  damp  straw 
or  weeds^  when  they  are  kindled  with  fire,  but  before 
the  flame  acquires  strength  to  consume  the  £oggj  smoke. 
How  forcibly  does  this  describe  the  state  of  a  self- 
conceited  mind,  which  supposes  itself  the  origin  of  tight, 
and  truth,  and  wisdom;  and  wrapping  itself  round  and 
round  in  the  fog  and  smoke  of  its  own  vanity,  and 
ascending  amid  the  cloud  of  its  own  incense,  looks  down 
with  pity  or  with,  scorn,  upon  the  ignorant  world 
below! 

The  history  of  modem  abolitionism,  as  to  its  origin, 
will  be  found  to  tally  with  this  picture.  A  vigorous 
young  man  was  refused  promotion  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society ;  he  became  ofiended, 
removed  to  a  neighboring  city,  set  up  an  opposition 
paper,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  the  modem  anti- 
slavery  movement  Who  the  mother  may  have  been, 
is  now  difficult  to  telL  That  honor  may,  perhaps,  by 
a  little  sUp  of  chronology,  be  conferred  on  Abby  Kelly— 
at  least,  she  is  laboriously  discharging  the  duties  gf  a 
dry  nurse. 

7.  Let  us  mark,  in  the  last  place,  the  consequences 
of  a  system  of  movements,  which  has  such  an  origin. 
Could  they  be  expected  to  be  characterized  by  meekness, 
wisdom,  humitity,  brotherly  kindness,  charity?  As  well 
might  the  lamb  and  kid  claim  paternity  from  the  hyena 
and  the  wolf.  But  see  what  Paul  says; — "Whereof 
Cometh  envy,  strife,  railing,  evil  surmisings,  perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the 
truth.''  To  this  charge,  Mr.  Moderator,  our  brethren 
of  this  Synod,  on  behalf  of  the  original  abolitionists, 
now  the  Garrison  and  Abby  Kelly  party,  have  pleaded 
guilty.     They  have  distinctly  admitted  the  correctness 
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of  Paul's  prophetic  representatioDfl.  But  far  tketnselTeB — 
and  thus  far  we  gladly  admit  the  plea— aud  for  the 
great  body  of  abolidoniata,  they  plead  not  guilty;  aad 
attempt  to  wash  their  hands  of  all  the  infidel  party's 
doings.  But  we  must  not— whilst  we  let  off  our  brethren 
individually,  and  as  ministers  of  6od»  from  the  weight 
of  this  charge— we  must  not,  and  we  cannot*  in  £uth£il- 
ness  to  Paul  and  to  truth,  let  the  abolition  movement 
escape.  We  contend,  that  the  infidd  oboHtiamHt-^^the 
no  government  men  and  womenr-^tAe  anarchical  party, 
are  the  real,  true,  and  only  consistent  anti-slavery  men 
and  women.  They  are  the  sound  logicians,  who  have 
fearlessly  followed  out  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
movement.  It  were  easy  to  show,  that,  if  you  once  admit 
the  simple  relation  of  master  and  servant,  irrespective 
of  cruelty  and  abuses,  to  be,  in  itself,  sinfiil,  then  you 
must  deny  the  morality  of  a  temporary  existence  of 
the  relation;  f<>r  if  it  is  a  sin,  in  itself,  it  must  be  so 
whether  it  be  of  long  or  short  duration.  Surely,  if  to 
hold  a  man  in  bondage  for  life-— say  thirty  years— is 
a  sin  ;  to  hold  him  ten,  five,  one  year,  is  a  sin  too.  But 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child  involves  obligations  of  the 
latter  to  obey  the  former;  hence,  this,  too,  must  be 
abandoned.  f^ext  goes  that  ot  husband  and  wife. 
Next,  that  of  civil  ruler  and  ruled.  The  original 
abolitionists  have  clearly  seen,  that  all  these  relations 
are  spoken  of  in  the  same  Scriptures  that  speak  of 
master  and  servant;  and  they  have  logically  inferred,. 
that  the  arguments  which  go  to  make  the  simple  relation 
a  sin,  in  the  one,  will  equally  nullify  the  whole.  The 
infidel  abolitionists  are  the  sound  reasonen  in  this  case. 
We,  therefore,  hold  the  macementt  as  a  whole,  responsible 
for  the  horrible  results  which  our  brethren,  here,  deplore 
equally  with  us. 
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Thus,  by  six  plain  passages  of  Scripture,  have  I  prcnped 
the  fourth  and  fifth  propositions,  that  the  New  Testament 
recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery ;  and  that  it  prescribes 
the  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters,  and  masters  to 
their  servants;  and  yet,  in  no  instance,  does  it  forbid 
slaves  to  obey,  or  masters  to  retain  their  slaves:    no 


text  conmiands  masters  to  liberate  their  slaves. 


Let  us  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  Scriptural 
argument.  I  have  demonstrated  five  distinct  propositions 
in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  see. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  I  have  laid  down  two 
distinct  general    propositions,   and  supported    them   by 


five  distinct  subordinate  ones: — 


I.  There  is  not  a  setUence  in  the  New  Testament  which 
eaepresdy  forbids  the  haviitg  and  the  holding  of  a  slave. 

II.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament  tchicht 
hy  fodr  and  jnst  interpretation^  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar^  gives  ground  for  the  logical  inference  that  the 
simple  holding  of  a  slave  or  slaves  is  inconsistent  with 
Christian  profession  and  Christian  character. 

The  five  which  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  are : — 

I.  TJi^t  the  Greek  taord,  doulos,  usually  translated 
servant,  properly  and  comrnonly  means  a  person  held  to 
service  for  life-^a  slave. 

This  was  prr>ved  by  a  reference  to  all  the  cases  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  by  classes;  and  by 
its  contrast  with  the  opposite  term,  deutheros — ^this  means 
free ;  douhs  is  the  opposite,  and  must  mean  a  slave, 

II.  With  an  inference.  Paul  advises  servants  to  abide 
quietly  in  their  condition.  This  he  could  not  do,  if  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  were,  in  itself,  a  sin. 

This  was  proved,  and  the  inference  was  sustained. 

III.  With  an  inference.  The  New  Testament  recogni- 
zes some  masters  as  good  men — true  and  foithful  believers. 
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Therefore^  the  rdcttion  of  master  and  slave  may  exist 
consistently  with  Christian  character  and  profession, 

IV.  T/ie  New  Testament  recognizes  the  existence  of 
slavery. 

V.  The  New  Testament  prescribes  the  duties  of  servants 
to  their  mcuters,  and  of  masters  to  their  servants;  enjoining 
obedience  to  the  one^  and  kind  treatment  from  the  other. 

As  to  these  propositions,  both  relative  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  I  am  aware  the  practiced  logician  may 
take  exception  on  the  ground  of  form  and  arrangement : 
he  may  say,  they  are  not  always  distinct — they  overlap 
in  some  places.  This  is  admitted,  and  was,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  avoidable,  in  an  argument  designed  not 
exclusively  for  the  practiced  reasoner,  but  mainly  for 
the  popular  mind.  Their  truth,  however,  is  the  main 
matter;  and  to  this  I  invite  the  attention  of  any  who 
may  choose  to  reply.  I  hope  the  brethren  will  not 
flinch.  If  any  man  chooses  to  controvert  any  one  of 
them,  let  him  do  it ;  not  by  declaiming  against  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  or  the  impiety  of  asserting  that  the  Bible 
tolerates  it.  Let  us  not  have  popular  appeals,  but 
logical,  scriptural  argument  Let  no  man  content  him- 
self with  a  tirade  against  my  inferences ;  let  him  come 
up  fearlessly  to  my  propositions.  If  he  can  refute  them, 
or  any  of  them,  then,  he  may  shake  public  confidence 
in  the  inferences.  UntU  then,  they  will  stand  unmoved 
in  the  solid  judgment  of  thinking  men,  whatever  excite- 
ment may  be  raised  by  pathetic  appeals  to  human 
sympathy,  and  the  weaknesses  of  men  and  women.* 


' 


*  It  if  worAy  of  romark,  that  althongfa  every  effort  wu  made,  in  the 
delivery  of  thia  apecch  in  Synod,  to  invite  attention  to  the  above  propo- 
aitioni,  and  every  thing  done  which  the  ipeaker  could  think  of  to 
provoke  the  opposition  to  deny  them,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  bring  plain 
Scriptnro  command  to  maaten.  to  liberate  their  alavca,  not  one  of  the 
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The  inferences  which  I  deduce  fixmi  the  preceding 
propositicmA  are  two,  Tiz:— • 

I.  According  to  the  Bihle^  a  man  may  stand  in  the 
rdation  of  a  master  and  hdd  slaves^  and  yet  be  afair^  and 
reputable,  and  conaistent  professor  rf  the  rdigion  of  the 
Bible. 

IL  7%ere  is  no  power  on  earth'-'-no  authority  in  the 
Church,  to  make  the  holding,  or  the  not  holding  of  a  slave, 
a  term  of  communion,  or  condition  of  admiseion  to  the 
privileges  of  the  CJturck, 

For  cruelty  to  their  sloreB,  in  any  form*«for  unkind 
and  harsh  treatment-— for  violent  and  abusive  language, 
even  masters  may  be  censured,  and  if  such  offences 
against  the  Word  of  God  be  persevered  in,  may  be 
suspended  and  ultimately  excommunicated.  But  if  a 
master  treats  his  servants  as  the  Bible  oonmiands  hira 
to  do,  there  is  no  power  in  Church  officers,  to  oensurs 
or  exconmiunicate  him,  simply  because  he  is  a  master— 
because  he  holds  slaves.  Hence,  the  Corollary:  Who- 
ever assume  and  exercise  sudi  power,  do  therein  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  and  Head  oS  the  Church,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  such  as  lord  it  over 
God's  heritage.  Such  violate  a  plain  precept  of  God's 
word: — "Be  not  nmny  masters;"  "neither  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage."  They  thrust  themselves  into 
the  throne,  and  exercise  a  power  which  Christ  has  not 
granted  to  the  officers  of  the  Church ;  but  whicli  be  has 

propositions  wu  denied  by  any  ipeaker,  and  no  man  ever  asierted  that 
the  Bible  commands  masters  to  free  their  slaves.  A  speech  of  about  six 
and  a  half  hoars  was  delivered,  chiefly  in  direct  reply  to  this,  yet  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disprove  one  of  the  points  taken,  nor  was  one  <^ 
them  directly  denied ;  nor  was  it  protended,  by  any  of  the  speakers,  that 
the  Bible  commands  masters  to  manmnit  their  slaves,  nor  was  their 
inability  to  do  any  of  those  things  manfiilly  acknowledged  by  any  of  tho 
brethren. 
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forbidden  to  be  exercised.  They  become,  tbeiziselTes,  die 
usurping  despots,  and  make  the  freemen  of  G-od  their  slaves. 

You  see,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  proceed  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  King  of  Zion,  only,  can  settle  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  admission  to  membership  in  his  visible 
kingdom.  If  any  man  deny  this,  I  cannot,  here,  enter 
into  contixwersy  with  him.  But,  assuming  this  as 
indubitably  true,  the  corollary  follows,  by  an  inevitable 
logical  necessity. 

What,  then,  have  we  gained  by  this  whole  argument  % 
Simply  this — th€U  datery^^ke  rdatum  of  moHer  and 
^ve— not,  you  will  observe,  any  violence;  not  any 
cruel  treatment;  but  simply  the  rdatioHj  it  tolerated  in 
tJie  Holy  Scripturea,  I  have  not  said  the  Bible  iomctions 
it — ^the  Bible  commands  it,  except  in  the  case  of  forfeiture 
of  liberty  by  crime.  But  the  Bible  permits  it ;  no  where 
does  it  command  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves. 

This,  Mr.  Moderator,  some  of  our  brethren  have  found 
themselves  too  honest-hearted  to  deny.  Some  have  fully 
admitted  it.  One  excellent  brother,  seeing  no  room  for 
denial,  proceeded  to  argue  dius  against  me,  admitting  the 
position  I  have  elaborated,  as  true.  What  if  die  Bible 
of  old  did  tolerate  slavery  ?  Does  it  hence  follow  that  it 
must  be  tolerated  now  ¥  The  Bible  tolerated  polygamy. 
Here  is  a  parallel  case,  and  you  will  be  obliged,  by  this 
argument,  to  tolerate  this  evil.  The  Hebrews  held  slaves, 
and  were,  notwithstanding,  members  of  Grod*s  Church; 
hence,  it  is  inferred.  Christians  may  hold  slaves,  and  yet 
be,  and  continue,  members  of  God's  Church.  But,  said 
our  good  brother,  the  temper  of  whose  steel  I  understand, 
and  can,  therefore,  make  free  to  try  its  edge,  if  this 
argument  is  good  for  the  toleradon  of  slavery,  it  is  also 
good  for  the  toleradon  of  polygamy.  For,  the  Hebrews 
often  had  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  and  were, 
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notwithfitaoding,  accounted    reputable    membera  of  die 
Church:   consequently,  Christians  may  indulge  in  poij- 
gamy,  and  yet  occupy  a  reputable  standing  in  the  Chorch. 
Such  was  the  brother's  argument,  as  I  think  every  one 
in  the  house  must  have  understood  it ;  and,  I  admit,  it  k 
very  plausible,  and  would   be  conclusive,  if  he  wouU 
prove  one  thing,  viz:  that  polygamy  is  toUraied  in  the 
New   Testament      Then,  the  cases  would   be  exactly 
analogous.    But  exact  similarity  is  indispensable  to  truth 
and  safety,  in  an  analogical  argument:   and,  therefore, 
until  it  shall  be  shown,  that  polygamy  existed,  and  was 
not  forbidden,  in  the  New  Testament, .  as  I  have  shown 
that  slavery  existed,  and  was  not  forbidden,  the  argomeot 
is  not  a  tripod — it  is  only  a  biped;  and  a  stool  cannot 
stand  on  two  legs.      But  this  postuUUum  necestarutm — 
this  indispensable  point,  cannot  be  sustained;  for  it  is  the 
reverse  of  trutlL   The  New  Testament  prohibits  polygamy. 
Mark  x.  6 — 8:   **But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
God  made  them  male  and  female.    Forthb  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  hia  wife; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  so,  then,  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh."     Here  is  a  prohibition,  not 
only  of  causeless  divorce,  but  of  polygamy.     A  man  can 
have  but  one  wife,  says  the  Redeemer;  and  this  is  the 
original  law  of   man's  creation.     Moses  tolerated   your 
departures  from   this  law,   ''for  the  hardness   of   your 
heaits;"  but  now,  the  original  law  is  placed  before  you. 
Accordingly,  wherever  the  duties  of  husbands  are  spoken 
of,  there  can  be  found  no  recognition  of  two  or  more 
wives  to  one  husband,  "for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  Mf 
wife.     Let  every  one  so  love  Aw  v?ife,  even  as  himself,  and 
t/te  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband."    Eph.  v.  23. 
Always,  one  only,  is  implied.     But  again,  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
describing  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  Paul  says,  he 
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must  be  ^'the  husband  of  one  wife;"  and  so,  verse  12: 
"  Let  the  dtocons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife.'*  So,  Tit 
16:  *  *  *  "The  husband  of  one  wife.*'  Now  these 
showt  that  polygamy  had  been  tolerated,  but  now  is  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  censured  as  a  disqualification 
for  any  office  in  the  Church.  No  matter  what  qualificadons, 
otherwise,  a  man  may  have  for  office,  if  he  have  more 
than  one  wife,  he  is  excluded  from  office.  Now,  let  our 
anti-slavery  brethren  produce  us  a  declaration  of  Our 
Redeemer,  to  this  amount,  that  slavery,  which  Moses 
tolerated,  is  not  any  longer  to  be  toleratedf  that  no  slave 
holder  shall  be  a  deacon,  a  presbyter,  or  a  bishop.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  their  analogical  argument  is  good,  and 
we  win  abandon  the  defence.    Thus,  we  shut  them  in. 

But  some  brethren  in  the  opposition  seem,  to  me,  Mr. 
Moderator,  to  have  gone  somewhat  ferther  towards  giving 
up  the  ship.  Did  not  your  ear  catch  an  argument  to  this 
amount?  <'It  is  not  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  we  oppose; 
we  disregard  abstractions.  We  oppose  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  these  United  States.  This,  we  say,  is  a  sin,  and  against 
this,  we  lift  up  our  voice,  and  would  have  this  Synod  to 
condenm  it.  Let  abstract  relations  go  to  the  wall;  but 
let  us  attack  the  actual,  living  reality."  Surely,  sir,  you 
heard  this.  Well,  what  is  its  concession  ?  Does  it  not 
concede  their  inability  to  occupy  a  foothold  on  the  ground 
of  the  civil,  social  relation  of  master  and  slave  ?  Does  it 
not  concede  that  they  are  able  only  to  assault  the  abuses, 
"the  cruelty,  and  tyranny,  and  oppression,  so  often  con- 
nected with  it?"  I  think  one  prominent  debater  admitted, 
in  so  many  words,  that  he  would  not,  br  could  not,  contend 
against  the  abstract  relation;  but,  against  the  practical 
system,  he  felt  able  and  determined  to  contend.  Well, 
if  they  abandon  the  principle  in  dispute,  let  us,  for  a 
moment,  look  at  the  practical  argument. 
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y  Aliow  ma  to  state  it  in  full  logical  fonn,  nniieiy :  All 

f  ir'y,  which  involve  many  great  and  crying  moral  evik^ 

vH^  immediately  to  be  abandoned  and  abofiabed. 

tto  fftavery,  as  it  exists^  and  is  practiced  in  the  United 
:iititM^  iufolves  many  great  and  crying  moral  evils. 

'Fbsrelbre,  slavery,  as  it  exists,  and  is  practiced  in  the 
Vuited  States,  ought  immediately  to  be  abandoned  and 

abu&hed. 

Is  not  thiff  the  pidi  and  substance  of  all  their  arguments  t 
And  who  will  pomt  out  one  logical  defect  about  itt 
Notwithstanding  its  plausibility,  let  us  apply  the  argument 
to  other  social  relations,  and  see  how  it  will  work. 

Marriage,  or  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  as  it 
exists,  and  is  practiced  in  the  United  States,  involves 
many  great  and  crying  moral  evils;  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  immediately  abandoned  and  abolished,  [s  not  diis 
identically  the  same  argument?  Does  it  not  rest  on  the 
same  major,  namely,  all  things  which  involve  great  and 
crying  moral  evils,  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned 
}  and  abolished.    Do  you  not  admit  the  expressed  minor  ? 

Can  any  man  deny,  that  husbands  and  wives,  in  the 
United  States,  do  often  quarrel  and  wrangle  in  the  very 
matters  of  duty  belonging  to  the  relation?  Is  there  no 
hellish  jealousy,  no  open  abuse  of  power,  no  violent 
treatment,  no  abandonment,  no  horrid  murder  committed  t 
Clearly,  the  minor  is  true,  and  the  conclusion  inevitable. 

Again:  the  parental  relation,  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced 
in  the  United  States,  involves  many  great  and  crying  moral 
evils;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned  and 
abolished.  Most  assuredly,  harsh,  unkind  treatment,  violent 
beating,  resulting  in  death  sometimes — ^lessons  of  impurity, 
even  to  compulsory  prostitution;  and  all  the  natural  results 
— ^ly^gy  swearing,  stealing,  quarrelling,  drunkenness — all 
these  are  involved  in,  and  brought  about  by  the  parental 
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relation:  the  conclusion  is  logical,  it  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ate abolished. 

Yet  again,  civil  government,  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced 
in  the  United  States,  involves  many  great  and  crying  moral 
evils;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned  and 
abolished.  Does  any  man  deny  the  minor}  'Will  any 
roan  say,  there  are  no  moral  abominations  practiced  in  our 
government  and  our  politics  ?  Are  fraud  and  villainy  no 
moral  evils  %  Are  peijury  and  falsehood  no  moral  evils  } 
Are  slander  and  de&mation  no  moral  evils  ?  Are  stab- 
bing, and  dirking,  and  shooting  men — ^with  all  the 
blasj^bemous  language  which  iisually  accompanies  such 
things-^are  these  no  moral  evils?  You  see,  sir,  the 
conclusion  closes  in  upon  us :  our  civil  government  ought 
to  be  immediately  abandoned  and  abolished. 

Examine  every  one  of  these,  and  see  whether  there  be 
any  dif^renoe  in  their  construction.  Persuaded  I  am,  no 
man,  who  understands  what  an  argument  is,  will  deny 
their  exact  similarity — ^their  logical  identity.  But  will 
our  brethren  take  the  conclusions  ?  If  not,  will  they  be  so 
good  as  to  point  out  the  fallacy,  in  their  own  argument  ? 
or  so  candid,  as  tx>  admit  its  existence  ? 

The  &llacy  here,  is  in  one  term,  and  springs  from  the 
accident  "All  things  which  involve  moral  evils."  Slavery 
involves  moral  evils.  Things  may  be  involved  necessarily 
or  (tccidenUUly.  Blue  paper  involves  arsenic;  not  necessa^ 
rily,  but  only  contingendy.  Arsenic  involves  a  poisonous 
quality;  not  contingently f  hat  necessarily.  Anger  involves 
moral  evil ;  not  necessarily,  but  only  contingently.  *<  Be  ye 
angry  and  sin  not"  Murder  involves  moral  evil;  not 
contingently,  but  necessarily.  Thus,  you  see,  that  before 
you  can  draw  the  conclusion,  that  our  civil  government 
ought  to  be  immediately  abolished,  you  must  prove  that  it 
necessarily  involves  villainy,  peijury,  falsehood,  &c    But 
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that  these  evils  are  separable,  at  least  in  a  high  degree* 
from  it,  must  be  admitted;  and,  therefore,  the  conclasion  is 
not  correct. 

Before  you  can  infer,  that  the  parental  relation  ought  , 
to  be  immediately  abolished,  you  must  prove,   that  it 
nece9sarUy  involves  the  evils  of  cruelty,  &c. 

Before  you  can  infer,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
immediately  abolished,  you  must  prove  that  it  neeasarily 
involves  jealousy,  angry  contention,  and  murder. 

Before  you  can  infer,  that  slavery  ought  to  be 
immediately  abolished,  you  must  prove  that  it  neoeuarily 
involves  many  great  and  crying  evils.  If  these  are 
contingent  and  avoidable,  the  inference  is  illogical;  it 
springs  from  the  fallacy  of  the  accident. 

But  there  is  another  question  to  be  met,  before  you  can 
infer  that  our  government  ought  to  be  abolished.  Be  it 
even  conceded,  that  all  the  evils  enumerated  are  not 
avoidable,  that  some  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  be  entirely  remedied  ;  will  it,  even  then, 
follow,  that  civil  government  ought  to  be  abolished? 
Certainly  not.  The  previous  question  is,  would  the 
abolition  of  our  government,  because  some  evils  involved 
in  it  are  unavoidable,  be  a  removal  of  these  evils  and 
involve  fewer?  Unless  this  can  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, clearly,  the  inference  against  it  is  illogical.  So, 
were  it  proved,  that  all  the  evils  involved  in  American 
Slavery,  are  not  avoidable,  but  some  are  necessarily 
involved;  still  it  will  not  follow,  that  it  ought  at  once 
to  be  abolished,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  abolition 
would  remove  the  remaining  evils,  and  not  introduce 
greater. 

We  have  been  told,  the  golden  rule, "  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself — all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  makes 
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directly  against  the  very  existence  of  slavery,  and  leads 
to  immediate  abolition.  But  the  direct  reverse  of  the 
latter  is  true.  The  Golden  rule  will  not  sofibr  inunediate 
abolition,  except  in  the  special  cases,  where  the  slaves  are, 
at  the  time,  in  a  capacity  and  circumstances  in  which 
freedom  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  theno.  To  turn  out 
slaves  into  the  kind  of  freedom  which  they  enjoy — ^rather 
which  they  endure  and  suffer  in  our  Free  States,  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York — ^with  the  habits,  the  education, 
the  ignorance  of  men  and  business  which  they  mostly 
labor  under,  would  be  to  act  a  cruel  part,  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  Saviour's  golden  rule.  No  man  but 
a  fool  would  wish  to  be  thus  set  firee.  No,  Mr.  Mode- 
rator,  the  man  in  whose  hands  Divine  Providence  has 
thrown  any  of  his  fellow  men  in  this  form,  is  bound  by 
every  tie  that  can  bind  the  so^l  of  man,  not  to  set  them 
firee,  until  he  can  do  it  to  their  advantage.  He  may  feel 
them  a  heavy  burden — a  charge  weighty  and  difficult  to 
manage ;  but  he  is  bound,  by  God's  authority,  to  sustain 
the  charge,  to  endure  the  labor  of  caring  for  them, 
making  them  work,  feeding,  clothing,  and  instructbg 
them,  and  thus  fitting  them  for  the  use  of  fineedom,  and 
so  leading  on  to  that  result,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  community. 
The  opposite  doctrine  is  radicalism,  and  leads  to  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  law.  We  have  a  sample 
of  it  oflen  in  the  treatment  of  children.  Some  parents 
take  no  control  over  their  children.  They  are  too 
indolent,  and  have  too  little  conscience  to  feel  the 
obligation  to  rule  their  household.  Their  children  enjoy 
a  vast  amount  of  liberty — that  is,  of  reckless  criminality — 
fi^eedom  from  all  restraints ;  and,  of  course,  they  become 
the  pests  of  society,  and,  ultimately  the  inmates  of 
penitentiaries  and  candidates  for  the  gibbet.    But  God'9 
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law  requires  and  commands  parents  to  rule  their  childreii. 
They  have  no  right  to  set  them  free,  until  they  are 
first  educated  and  fitted  ^to  provide  for  themselves.  So 
masters  are  bound  to  keep  their  servants  in  bondage, 
until  they  are  fitted  to  be  free.  Immediate  abolition 
would  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  gross  violation  of  the 
universal  law  of  love. 
I  But  let  us  return  to  the  conclusion  furnished  by  the 

Scriptural  argument    Slavery  i%  tolerated  in  the  BibI 
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it  is  not  made  a  term  of  conmiunioii  by  the  Ring  of  Zion, 
consequently,  the  officers  of  his  Church  have  no  power 
to  make  it  a  term  of  communion.  Here  is  the  doctrine 
for  which  we  contend ;  and,  by  this  we  hope  to  save  this 
fair  land  fi*om  being  deluged  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  this  free  nation  from  the  chains  of  servitude  to 
European  despots.  * 

Should  the  opposite  doctrine  prevail — should  the 
holding  of  slaves  be  made  a  crime,  by  the  officers  of 
the  Churches,  the  non-slaveholding  States,  should  they 
break  communion  with  their  Southern  brethren,  and 
denounce  them  as  guilty  of  damning  sin,  as  kid- 
nappers and  menstealers,  as  worthy  of  the  penitentiary, 
as  has  been  done  here  in  this  Synod — should  this  doctrine 
and  this  practice  prevail  throughout  the  Northern  States, 
can  any  man  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union — a  civil,  and,  perhaps,  servile  war,  must 
be  the  consequence?  Such  a  war  as  the  world  has 
never  witnessed — a  war  of  uncompromising  extermi- 
nation, that  will  lay  waste  this  vast  territory,  and  leave 
the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  exulting  over  the  fall 
of  the  Republic]  All  the  elements  are  here — the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  the  moral — elements  for  a 
strife,  different,  in  the  horribleness  of  its  character,  from 
anything  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.     Let  the  spirits 
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of  these  men  be  only  once  aroused ;  let  their  feelings  be 
only  once  chafed  up  to  the  fighdng  point;  let  the  irritation 
on^  be  kept  up  until  the  North  and  the  South  come  to 
blows  on  Uie  question  of  slavery,  thdr  **  contentions  will 
be  as  the  bars  of  a  castle,'*  broken  only  with  the  last 
pulsations  of  a  nation's  heart 
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[FROM  THE  BICHMOND  EXAMINER.] 

TBI  NxoBo  Racx^— In  the  tble  and  learned  lectures  of  Mr.  Gliddon, 
oar  attention  wai  particalarly  excited  by  hii  aoconnts  of  the  antiqoitiea 
in  tiie  Egyptian  province  of  Monroe,  becaoie  tixMe  antiqoitiei  conititote 
the  moat  itriking  illoatration  of  negro  civilization  which  history  or 
airhsology  can  produce.  Monroe  was  a  ooontxy  on  the  Nile,  above 
Egypt  When  the  last  named  and  most  famous  seat  of  ancient 
dvU^ation  was  overran  by  Cambyses  and  other  cruel  conquerors,  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  retreated  up  the  river  and  established 
themsehres  in  Monroe.  Hither  they  transported  their  old  forms  of 
government,  of  worship,  their  old  arts,  and  their  antique  customs.  They 
bfiilt  temples  and  excavated  tombs ;  they  erected  obelisks,  they  covered 
them  with  inscriptions  in  their  hieroglypUo  alphabet  and  the  inscriptiona 
and  sculptures — which  date  with  the  flnt  generations  of  this  colony^are 
found  to  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  the  Lower  Nile.  But  the  colony  was 
cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  nation  by  intervening  deserts  and  fierce 
nomads.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  never  increased  from  the  old 
races.  Necessarily,  the  men  were  in  a  great  disproportion  to  the 
women,  and  they  were  forced  to  take  their  wives  and  concubines  from 
tiie  captives  which  they  made  in  their  wars  with  the  surrounding  and 
baibaious  tribes.  Now  the  Egyptians  were  of  a  difierent  race,  but  these 
tribes  were  negroes.  Hence,  the  second  generation  of  the  Moaioeitas 
were  mulattoes.  The  process  of  amalgamation  continued.  They  fonned 
harems  from  tiieir  sable  purchases :  so  that  the  third  generation  were 
Samboes.  The  next  were  still  nearer  tiie  negro  type,  and  the  work 
proceeded  until  all  traces  of  Caucasian  blood  disappeared,  and  Monroe 
was  inhabited  by  a  pure  black  race,  like  that  of  the  vast  regions  on  its 
boundaries. 
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The  mcMt  intereiting  drcnmitance  ooimectad  with  thsM  fiftda,  is,  tbe 
oontinoed  deterioratloQ  in  the  teulptural  remaiiu  of  the  ooaatrj,  and 
their  final  cessation  with  the  disappearane^  cf  the  white  blood.    Tbe 
insoriptioiii  and  portraiti  of  the  original  emigranti,  at  before  said,  are 
eq[ual  to  thoie  of  tiie  old  Empire.    But,  in  those  of  their  mnlatto  children* 
their  if  a  great  difference.    The  scolptnre  ia  dama y— the  inacripckios  in 
bad  grammar  and  in  woiee  orthography.    Tlie  neoct  are  Inferior  eren  tu 
thoaei  and,  in  the  aacceeding  generation,  it  becomea  evident  that  they 
wholly  lost  the  language^  and,  no  longer  nndeiatood  what  they  wrote 
The  inscriptiona  are  nothing  more  than  miierable  copiea  from  tbe  earlier 
worka :  ao  that  on  a  tomb  that  la  evidently  of  a  late  date,  win  be  iMind 
a  badly  ezecated  oopy  of  the  inacription  on  the  tomb  of  iti  owner'a  great 
grandfather— even  the  date  and  name  being  unaltered.    After  that  they 
loat  even  the  power  of  intelligible  imitationa,  and  a  few  acrmwla  on 
nnoarved  rooka  are  tiie  lateat  remaina  that  are  foond.    The  Monroeitea 
then  ceaae  to  be  Egyptiana  even  in  name  and  tradition.     They  have 
forgotten  langoage,  government*  religion,  and  aita.     They  have  no 
boildinga,  and  no  enduring  tomba.    The  province  ia  no  koger  dlatin- 
gniihable  from  the  ooontry  arouid.    The  race  has  relapaed  into  abaolote 
ntgro  harbetriam, 

Thia  illnatratkm  of  their  incapacity*  not  merely  to  attain  civfUaatinn, 
bat  even  to  retain  it  when  given  them*  ia  a  type  of  the  nniveml  hiatoiy 
of  the  negro  race.  The  world  haa  their  hiatory  in  ita  handa  for  the  space 
of  nearly  five  thousand  years.  Negroes  appear  on  tiie  acapltiire  of  eld 
Egypt  Bat  in  that  maltitadinoaa  country  tibey  were  ntteriy  vaftnelesa. 
The  Egyptians  considered  them  too  stapid  to  be  worth  teaching  even 
agricaltaral  drudgery ;  and  we  only  see  their  figures  when  led  as  captivea 
in  the  triamph  of  some  belligerent  Pharaoh.  From  tliat  time  untfl  this*  the 
negro  haa  never  appeared,  aave  in  three  ibrma  of  existence :  captivity 
barbarism,  or  slavery.  The  last  is  the  highest  form  of  aocial  life  of 
which  experience,  at  least,  permits  us  to  suppose  him  capable. 

Ciroumatance,  could  never  have  kept  down  any  race  for  fire  thooaand 
years,  which  were  capable  of  rising  into  civilisation.  All  the  white  racea 
have  been*  in  time,  barbarians ;  but  all  its  branches  have,  in  time,  left  it* 
and  attained  their  natural  grades  of  dviliaation.  But  the  negro  haa  never 
left  the  lowest  type  of  barbarism*  save  for  eaptimty  or  slavery.  In  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa  they  have  alwaya  existed  in  millinns,  with  do 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  depress  them.  Bu^  then,  we  never 
hear  of  them,  aave  as  cannibal  aavagea.  No  auch  thing  aa  a  negro 
government  has  ever  existed  in  Africa.  Petty  Ungdoma  have  eiiated* 
and  do  exist :  some  with  so  called  citiea  like  Timbuctoo.  But  the  hatf- 
elad  rulers,  in  all  these  kingdceos,  are  Moors  or  Fellaks,  a  brandi  of  the 
Arab  family,  and  the  people  of  Timbuctoo  are  Arabs  and  Fellaka.    Tba 
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Bepablio  of  Liberia  ean  Muoely  be  called  an  exoeption,  tiace  It  U 
watched  and  guided  Ivy  the  Colfwiiaation  Booiety,  aapported  on  all  aides 
by  England  and  by  oiber  go?  emmeBti,  ia  re-enibfced  every -year  ftom  the 
United  Statea,  and  ia  governed  Ivy  Mnlattoea.  Kven,  with  all  thia 
aaaistance,  it  ezhibita  evidencea  of  decay,  and  of  relapsing  into  the 
characteriftk)  barbariam of  the  neighboring  native  tribea*  Dr.  Meohlin» 
who  lived  in  Liberia  five  yean*  and,  fiv  part  of  that  time,  waa 
governor  of  that  colony,  haa  declared  the  experiment  to  be  a  failure  s  and 
died  in  Mobile,  with  the  declaration,  that  he  aaw  no  hope  of  ever 
rendering  the  negro  race  fit  fiir  adf-govemment.  On  thia  continent^  they 
have  received  the  moat  lignal  triaL  They  were  protected  by  civilised 
States.  They  possessed  the  richest  islanda  on  the  globe,  witli  the 
richest  commerce  at  tbeb  doors.  The  result  is  veiy  notorioos.  ITamine 
ravages,  often,  that  fertile  land.  Petty  bat  desolating  wars  oeoapy 
its  sections.  The  only  government  which  snbsistik  is  that  of  a 
bloody  and  stupid  beast,  who  is  emperor  over  one  comer  of  the  island. 
Off  from  the  seaports,  the  people  have  lost  arts,  religion,  indostry, 
decency— have  relapsed  into  absolute  cannibalism.  Dr.  Nott  atatea,  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye  witness,  that,  on  two  occasions,  while  travelliag  in 
Hayti,  he  saw  the  negroes  roasting  and  eating  their  Dominican  priaonera 
by  the  road-side. 

In  the  free  Statea  of  thia  country,  the  negro  race  can  readi  every 
advantage  which  the  white  man  poasesses.  Many  of  them  are  educated. 
But  where  have  they  evinced  capacity  to  make  nse  of  our  civilization  ? 
Where  have  their  best  classes  achieved  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
tavern  toaUen  7  Where  have  their  masses  risen  above  the  very  lowest 
level  of  the  worst  populatbn  7  Where  haa  any  individual  even,  attained 
not  to  say  distinction,  but  respectability  in  any  profeaaion7  In  England, 
many  negroes  who  were  supposed  to  exhibit  talent  when  children,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  hot  bed  process  of  culture,  and  two  or  three  of 
these  have  been  brought  up  to  the  mark  of  writing  verses.  These  have 
been  collated  into  a  volume,  and  Bishop  Gregoire,  of  Blois,  has  written 
a  stapid  book  to  prove,  therefrom,  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  race. 
But  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  verses  vrill  find 
them,  kit  the  most  part,  a  doggerel  too  poor  to  be  called  verses  at  aD; 
and,  whenever  a  copy  occoza,  of  aulBcient  merit  for  the  poet'a  corner 


•  AlUiooj^  this  may  be  true  to  a  limited  extent,  as  is  clearly  established  by 
evidenoe  of  an  unqnestiottable  charsoter,  yet  our  desires  for  the  success  of  this 
oolony,  leads  us  to  hope  fbr  better  resnlta.  Hie  Colony  of  Liberia,  affording,  as  it 
does,  an  aseylnm  fi>r  the  reftase  f  bis  bxjiox  popnlatloo  of  the  United  Slaiss,  li 
deserving  of  the  support  and  prayers  of  every  Ghrlitisa  phUsnUuroptal  la 
Ohristendom.— SDrroB. 
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of  the  nBaUeit  Und  of  oooatiy  newipaper,  itf  nitlior  is  fare  to  tiuB  <mt  t 
mulatto  or  qaadiooo,  when  tbe  eocoiiipuiyiiig  l>kignpliief  are  referred  ta 

By  the  Ufltory  of  the  negro  race,  it  ia,  tfaerefiice^  inoootrovertibly 
pioren,  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  ciriliaatJon  or  derelopment 
beyond  tiie  point  of  ilavery.  When  the  itarted  barbarian  ia  taken  from 
the  wildf  of  Africa,  dotked  weU^  fed  well,  and  aaiodated  widi  the  wfaitea* 
he  qoiokly  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  healdv  strength,  and  intelligence. 
He  win  qaickly  ape  tiie  ^Hiite.  Bat  there  his  derelopment  ceases. 
Beyond  that,  in  no  instance,  has  he  ever  gone.  Without  amalgamation 
with  the  white  race,  he  remains  where  he  begon,  and  sinks  so  soon  as 
the  superior  faiflaenoe  is  witiidrawn. 

These  phenomena  are  peculiar  to  the  black  race.  None  of  the  diversi- 
fied families  of  the  white  race  exhibit  them.  To  wUdi  one  of  the  white 
races  could  the  adrantages  be  ghren  which  tie  beiure  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States,  without  an  immediate  operatioo  and  proof  of  its  talent  and 
its  intellectual  saperiority,  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  T  All 
the  white  races  have  been  civilised  and  developed  in  time,  and  where 
circumstances  have  tiuown  them  back  into  barbarism,  they  all  exhibit 
capacity  lor  civilization.  But  the  exact  contrary  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  negfo  race. 

What  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts?  The  plain  and 
inevitable  deduction  is  this :  that  the  negro  is  a  totally  distinct  race  from 
the  Cancasisn ;  that  the  negro  is  the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute  creation;  that  the  negro  race  is  designed  by  natore  to  be 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  white  or  superior  races:  Uiat 
the  negro  race  is  the  result  of  a  different  act  of  the  Creator  from  that 
which  originated  the  Caucasian,  and  is,  consequently,  beyond  the  scope 
of  tiiose  abstract  axioms  which  declare  that  all  races  are  of  one  blood 
and  have  equal  rights  natural,  social,  and  political. 




[FROM   A   GOERESPONDSNT   OF    THE    NASHVILLE    AND 
LOUISVILLE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.] 

"Bible  Dxfeicos  of  Slavery,  or  Orioiit  akd  History  of  the 
Nkoro  Race." — ^This  is  one  among  the  multitudinous  publications  of  the 
day  that  is  richly  worthy  a  careful  pemsal  by  every  lover  of  truth  and 
justice,  reason  and  religicm,  virtue  and  humanity.  It  is  what  its  title 
imports,  a  veritable,  impregnable  defense  and  vindicatbn  of  the  South, 
her  rights  and  peculiar  policy  and  institations.  It  is  no  "catch  penny,*' 
barbingered  by  an  ignis  futuui  of  a  murky  imagination  and  a  baser 
cupidity,  for  purposes  of  speculation,  but  a  work  of  masterly  ability  and 
most  profound  research.  This  peculiarity,  of  itself,  i^art  from  its 
relevant  connection  with  a  mooted  and  vexed  question,  would  render  it 
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a  Tilaable  work  to  the  tchdar  and  diyine.  Bat,  when  we  take  into 
conflideration  iti  direct  bearing  npon  the  abiorbfaig  topic  of  the  day,  and 
that  it  ii  the  production  of  the  ableit  diyinei  md  profonndeit  scbolan  of 
which  the  great  North,  in  all  her  pride  and  gkny,  can  boast,  its  intrinsic 
worth,  then,  becomes  magnified  a  (hoosand  fi)ld.  Its  authors,  in  their 
patient  researches  alter  tmth,  hare  explored  the  mighty  ocean  of 
biblical,  scientific,  and  historical  lore,  in  all  their  heights  and  deptiis, 
lengtiis  and  breadths,  and  planted  themsehres  npon  a  rock  not  less  fiim 
and  immovable  than  the  adamant  of  ages.  Their  own  adverse  education 
and  preconceived  opinions  vanished  before  the  splendor  of  tiieir 
investigations,  whilst  ^be  sordid  vampires  of  fanaticism  and  political 
incendiarism  are  made  to  ooQ  thefar  serpent  heads,  and  seek  refoge  in 
their  native  dens  and  caves  of  pauperism  and  degradation  whence  they 
come,  and  where  they,  nnregenerated,  belong  as  a  legitimate  right 


Charieston,  Jone  16, 1851. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Browk,— I  have  yonr  acceptable  fiivor  of  the  JSTth  nit  before 
me.  Since  I  wrote  last,  the  volume  yon  sent  me  has  come  to  hand,  and 
I  have  read  it  with  moch  attention  ud  great  gratification.  It  is  an  able 
and  comprehensive  defence  of  onr  Institations,  and  I  think  it  wiU  be 
received  eveiy  where  with  oongratolation.  I  have  thoronghly  examined 
the  book,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  productions  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  South. 

Your  book  is  a  favorite  in  onr  family,  and  in,  at  present,  going  the 
rounds,  for  perusal,  by  eveiy  member. 

Very  truly  and  firatemally  yours, 

EDWIN  HEBIOT. 

Ed.  of  the  Southern  Home  Journal 


[FROM  "THE  MONROE  DEMOCRAT."] 

BiBLK  Defknce  or  Slavirt.— This  is  the  title  of  a  work  Just  issued 
from  the  press,  by  W.  S.  Brown,  M.D.,  Glasgow,  Ky.  The  author 
maintains  that  the  negroes  are  the  decendants  of  Ham.  and,  in  fulflllmeot 
of  the  decree  of  Heaven,  have  been,  in  every  age,  servants  of  servants ; 
that  they  are,  menially,  morally,  and  phytieally  constituted  to  be  such, 
and  will  be  servants  in  all  time  to  come.  These  positions  are  maintained 
by  an  appeal  to  histoiy,  to  Revelation,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
negroes.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  review  of 
this  work,  but  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  man  who  may 
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Another  acientUio  gentleman  of  disttnotionf  in  noticing  the  book,  uyf 
of  it:  "  It  is  a  rare  work,  and  erery  man,  in  the  South  eapecially,  oa^ 
tfy  pemto  its  pagea.  Many  aathors  have  written  upon  this  anbject,  in 
times  past,  but  we  arc  convinced  that  it  never  baa  been  handled  ao 
effectually  and  leamrdlif,  aa  in  this  work.  The  Authors  are  clear,  Incid, 
and  forcible.  Their  arguments  are  nniqae,  grand,  and  treifrkfy.  In  a 
word,  they  prove  thcm«elvcs  soperior  Srkolarft,  and  men  of  great  ability, 
in  every  step  they  tnko  iu  the  defenre  of  this  irrcat  snbject" 


ML  aa  interest  (aa  aU  neceaiarily  nrasl)  io  the  ■P-eDgmtiiiig  sol^ieclt 
of  siavffy  and  aboUtiooiaiii. 

Let  every  Soothern  man  read  thia  book,  end  Bake  up  his  mied 
whether  slavery  is  an  evil  which  be  shoold  andeevor  to  estixpete  or  noC 
*  If  he  decides  that  it  ia,  then,  let  hiss  tqoiesce  Ib  Northsm  policy,  and 
more,  let  him  openly  advocate  it,  as  honest  sbbd  tl  the  North  do,  oo  the 
fpnoond  that  it  will  end  in  the  abolition  of  slaveiy.  It  on  die  eontraiy,  he 
come  to  the  ooaclosion  that  alaveiy  is  not  aa  evil,  bat  has  the  sanction  of 
high  Heaven,  (as  thia  work  moat  clearly  ahow^  and,  diat  it  has  been  a 
blessing  and  not  a  corse,  then,  let  him  feariesdy  defend  his  rights,  and 
wage  open  and  manly  war  npon  the  policy  adopted,  czpreosly  and 
avowedly,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  Soathem  Institntiona. 

This  book  does  not  touch  upon  parly  <pKBstions  as  they  exist  at  the 
south.  It  ia  simply  what  it  purporta  to  be,  a  dfJtMCt  of  iiavery,  and  a 
very  able  one  too.  We  hope  it  will  be  universally  read  at  the  Sooth, 
and  serve,  at  least,  to  create  harmony  of  viewa  among  aonthem  people. 
We  have  little  idea  that  it  will  be  read  at  the  North.  A  fanaticlam  that 
discards  the  Bible,  because  it  recognises  slavery,  ia  blind  and  deaf  to  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  salject.  Buy  ikt  book  aud  read  ii.  Patronise 
tlioao  who  defend  your  Institutioos. 


[THS  FOLLOWINO  IS  FROM  SENATOR  JAR  S.  HA&&I80N, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI] 

Thi  undersigned  takes  pleasure  in  recommending  "Bible  Defence  of 
Slavery,"  as  being  the  best  production  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly  manner ; 
exhibiting  great  research  and  learning,  as  well  as  superior  biblical 
knowledge.  The  entire  work  is  replete  with  interest.  Every  honest 
inquirer  after  truth  should  read  it 

JAS.  E.  HARRISON. 
Aberdeen,  Mitts.  Nov.  *2Hh.  185L 
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A  CHANGS  TO  DO  GOOD 

Tus  Vexed  auiaTioir  Ssttlkd— Bible  DsrsiroE  or  Slatest^— 
The  work  bearing  the  abore  title  we  have  carefiilly  examined,  and  cao, 
unheiitatingly,  say.  that  it  ia  tiie  ableat  work  of  the  kind  we  ever  law; 
and,  so  far  aa  we  have  leen  or  heard,  it  is  without  an  equal  in  the 
English  language.  Being  clearly  and  fairly  based  upon  the  Bciiptares, 
and  oonfinned  by  undoubted  facts  connected  with  our  race,  since  the 
flood,  it  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  immense  value  to  all  persons  who  wish 
to  know  the  truth  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  And  particularly  so  with 
the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  whose  liberty,  interests,  and  rights* 
are  now  being  insulted  by  European  and  Northern  interference. 

W.  D.  JOUB-DAN, 
THO.  H.  M.  WINN, 
W.  K.  WINN. 

A.  K.  BAGBY, 

B.  F.  DANIS. 
H.D.  JBTT.  M.D. 

Glasgow,  Ky..  March  8.  1851. 


The  above  work  contains  nearly  six  hundred  pagea  octavo,  neatly 

printed  and  substantially  bound,  and  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers 

at  the  very  low  price  of  $3  per  copy:  it  being  the  determinatioo  of  the 

•ublisber  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  genuine  friend  of  truth 

and  reason,  of  the  South  and  her  rights.    There  can  be  no  question  of  the 

fact,  that  the  well-being  of  our  race,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 

nommon  country;  the  protection  of  our  dearest  interests  of  life  and 

property,  and  the  security  of  our  firesides  and  family  altars,  are  more 

intimately  coimected  with  the  general  circulation  of  this  work  among  the 

masses,  than  with  that  of  any  other  in  existence.    Its  tendency  is,  not  to 

engender  strife  or  foster  error  and  fanaticism,  bat  to  inculcate  truth,  and 

give  security  and  permanency  to  those  institutions  and  relations  of  life 

■    which  have  been  wisely  ordained  by  God,  sanctioned  by  all  human 

experience,  and  guarantied  by  the  constitution  of  our  ommnon  country — 

the  Magna  Charta  of  freedom  and  human  rights.    Let,  then,  every 

friend  of  his  country  and  of  his  God,  of  the  South  and  her  rights,  of  truth 

and  reason,  of  protection  to  life  and  property,  contribute  his  mite  to  its 

sQpport. 

W.  8.  BEOWN.  PMitker. 
Jan.  14, 1852     Glasgow,  Ky. 
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[FROM  THE  *'SOUTHEaN  KENTUCKY  AaOU^"] 

BiBLX  Dkpxkck  of  Slatkbt.— This  is  the  title  of  die  work  of  wlikh 
we  made  btre  mentioii  in  cfor  hat,  and  pramiaed  a  more  extended  notioa 
tfaia  week.     It  is  not  poaaible  that  positiona  joatifled  by  faibUcal  aign* 
mentf  or  reaaoning  deduced  fiom  profane  hiatoiy,  can  be  rendered  aa 
dear  and  ooDcloaive  aa  demonatratioQa  in  mathematica ;  bat  the  aadxm 
let  in  vpon  their  aabject,  flooda  of  liglit^  which  nrait  hare  Tery  decided 
and  aalatary  influence   npon   public   aentiment  in  reference  to   tiie 
"peooliar  inttitation"  of  the  Sooth.     On  exanrfnatifm  of  thia  book^ 
•och  an  one  aa  the  multiplicity  and  ardnooaneaa  of  buaineaa  esgagementa 
woold  allow — ^we  have  (bund  it  to  be,  indeed,  what  ita  tide  importa,  a 
Defence  of  Slavery.     It  ia  not,  excloaiTely,  drawn   fiom  the  Ho|y 
8<niptarea,  however.     The  wiiten,  in  the  light  of  many  pertinent 
circnmatancei,  apart  from  it  aa  well  aa  in  that  of  the  bible,  carefolty 
examine  the  aabject  of  alavery,  aa  it  relatea  to  the  negro  race,  snd 
givea  a  more  aatiafactory  account  of  the  origin  of  black  men— of  their 
co]oi>-of  the  caoaea  of  their  atate  of  aemtode,  and  traces  of  their 
character,  aa  well  in  ancient  aa  in  modem  timea,  dealing  em  pattanJ, 
many  pungent  and  aevere  atrictarea   upon  that  paeudo  ayatem   of 
philanthropy,  or  fanaticiam,  yclept  modem  abolitioniam,  whidi  tfareatena 
dissolution  to  the  cherished  Union  of  the  American  States.    Finally, 
the  authors  propose  a  plan  of  national  colonization,  that  ia  deemed 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  free  black  population  of  the  United 
Btatea,  and  all  that  may  hereafter  become  free,  in  a  manner  haimooizing 
with  the  well'being  of  both  races.     Such  is  a  auodnot  atatement  of  the 
main  features  of  the  book. 

That  the  authora  are  men  of  the  North,  had  been  reared  and  educated 
there,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  community  of  abolitioniata,  and,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  its  deep-rooted  and  bitter  prejudices  against  alaveiy, 
are  considerations  diat  muat  go  a  great  way  in  recommending  any  viewa 
they  may  set  up  in  tolerating  or  justifying  the  institution.  Their 
opinions  can  but  be  regarded  weighty— infinitely  more  entitled  to 
respectfal  consideration  than  would  be  opinions  formed  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices  under  which  the  authora  were  educated.  The 
conflict  of  sentiment  with  the  prccepta  of  early  training,  is  the  strongest 
kind  of  evidence  of  its  soundness,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  the  writers  pro- 
mulgating it.  These  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  "Bible 
Defence  of  Slavery,' '  must,  therefore,  have  the  double  effect  to  inaure  for 
it  a  wide  and  increasing  demand,  and,  per  consequence,  aa  the  diaqni- 
sition  is  very  able  and  convincing,  produce  a  very  decided  and  marked 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind  in  relation  to  its  subject  matter.  And  wa 
c<)mmend  it  into  the  hands  of  all  reading  and  reflecting  men  everywhere. 
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BRiaHT'S  FAMILY  PRACTICE. 

\  A    PLAIN    SYSTEM 

or 


FOR 


THl  USl  OF  FAMII.I1S. 

By  J.  W.  BRIGHT,  M.D. 


^ 


: 


This  work  enibracei  tU  the  diseuM  of  Mkn,  Women,  mid  Children,  tnd  a 

plain  system  of  MIDWIFERY;  and  contains  the  experience  of  the  Author,  in 

more  than  thirty  years  extensive  practice  of  Medicine,  and  is  the  only  work  now 

before  the  pablic  which  contains  ail  the  New  and  Approved  Remedies,  found  in 

the  standard  works  ani  medical  periodicals  in  Europe  and  America,  to.rether 

with  the  experience  and  approved  practice  of  the  best  anthers,  upon  which  ^e 

sacccssful  treatment  of  the  present  forms  of  disease  so  much  depends.     It  is  the 

only  work  now  before  the  public,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  new,  as  well 

as  the  old  diseases  of  the  united  Slates.    The  Symptoms  of  each  disease,  in  all 

its  stages,  are  so  minutely  described,  and  the  directions  for  giving  and  working 

off  the  medicines  are  so  plain,  that  uo  one  can  fail  to  follow  toem :  the  remedies  i 

'  all  being  put  down  in  plain  English,  in  their  appropriate  places.    It  also  contains 

'  a  FamUy  Materia  Medic  /,  with  Receipts  for  preparing  all  the  Family  Medicines 

hi  common  use,  with  (Jirections  bow  to  use  them,  aud  about  thirty  plates,  mostly 

\  of  medicinal    plants,  with    their   description,    mndical    properttes,    and   uses. 

'  Recipes  for  preparing    Tooth  Powders.  Cologne  Waters,   and  Medicines  for 

>  Cleansing  and  Beautifying  the  Skin,  and  many  other  r*>ctpes,  useful  to  Farmers 

and  Mechanics:  recipes  for  preparing  and  using  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the 

Poisons  of  Argenic,   Copper,  Lead.  Mercuryt   Opium,   Morphine,   Gallic  and 

Prtissic  Acids ;  also,  directions  for  preparing  a  variety  of  Diet  for  the  Sick     The 

work  is  got  up  in  the  most  fssUionable  style,  with  marble  edaen,  and  bound  in  fine 

leather,  with  spring  back,  especially  tor  the  use  of  families.    The  whole  is 

contained  iu  94 1  royal  octavo  pages,  and  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  Pivc 

Dollars  per  copy. 



Becommendations  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  TTniveisity^ 

of  Loaimlle. 

LouisviLLi.  Annst,  1847. 

Dear  Sir— Having  bestowed  on  an  attentlTe  ezamlnatloa  of  your  '^  FA>nLY  PKAC- 
TICB"  all  the  leisure  I  can  command,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  addlMon  of  the 
word  WELL,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making,  I  cannot  better  characterise  it  than 
jou  yourself  have  dene,  In  your  Tery  modest  and  appropriate  tltls-page,  -'A  Plain  System 
of  Medical  Practice,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Pamlliew." 

The  work  appears  to  me  to  be  thus  adapted,  for  the  following  reasonB : — 

1.  The  matt«r  it  contains  is  tiound  and  Judlcioufl,  and  sufficiently  full  and  diversified  for 
.  ail  the  cases  of  diMam  In  which  famiUes  theramlTc*  should  aUempt  to  employ  it.    MTbea 

more  is  needed,  recourse  should  be  had  to  profiMidonal  aid. 

2.  the  descriptions  of  diseases  are  generally  correct,  and  their  chaoses  and  stages  w«U 
marked ;  and  the  style  of  the  work  is  so  simple  and  perspicuous,  that  no  one  at  all 
aogtialQted  with  the  English  composition  can  mwapprehead  its  meaning. 

8.  The  compass  of  the  work,  embracing  as  it  does  every  form  of  disease  which  an 
American  Physician,  In  ftill  practice,  can  expect  to  encounter  in  a  Uletime,  is  sufficiently 
ample.  C 

Wishing  it,  therefore,  the  reception  and  clronlation,  to  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ( 
sntilled,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

^  Ca.  CALD\rELL,  M.D. 

Professor  if  the  tastltntes  of  Medkhie  and  Medioal  Jurispmdenee. 

P.  8.  Wese  It  not  ttiat  oomi  srlsons  are  apt  to  be  held  exoeptiomi^Is,  I  would  net ) 
kssitate  to  say,  that  I  consider  voor  **?aMZXir  Paionoi'*  the  meet  valiutbls  work  of  the  > 
sertof  whkJ&T  have  any  knowkc^  CO.     > 


. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


>^^^^N^^ 


Itl^v^t^, 


BRIGHT'S  FAMILY  PRACTICE^ 


I 


I  hATi  enmlned  Dr.  Bright'*  «?AlIILTPRACfICB,"  and  linl  Mrarid  thAi  U  te.  on  tkt 
whole,  well  adiiptod  (o  the  pnrpoM  tar  which  It  is  written.  I  tliink  th*  work  is  ealealAtsd 
to  bo  eminently  usefU  8.  D.  0A08S,  M.  D^  Pnftssor  of  Soisoiy. 

August,  1M7. 

I  eoneor  in  tho  estlinito  oapriind  oboto  b j  Dr.  GroM. 

H.  MTTiLWL  If .  D., 
of  Obototrtei  and  DIsiiaH  of  Wcown  mA  ChJIdrgn. 

ears,  and  find  that  It 
is  eokulAtod  to 
of  Anatomj. 


I  haTi  ezamlnod  ''BKXGBrS  TAIOLT  PRACTICB'*  with  aomo 
li  plainly  written,  and  ooataiaawuh  that  la  Talnablo.    Iboiiafo 
do  much  good.  J>  COBB,  M.  D., 

I  haTi  examined  Dr.  Bright^  ^TAMILT  PRAOTIOS,"  and  ted  It  what  It  purports 
to  be— «  plain  system  of  Medical  Practlco— which  I  am  conscientiously  recommend  to 

L.  P.  TAMDILL,  M.D.,  Fiufbasorof  Pl^slDlogy. 


From  FractLdng  Fhyiioiafui  in  Lrndsvilltf. 

I  haTo  examined  with  cars  Dr.  Brlght's  "TAITTLT  FRACnCE,"  and  And  U  a  Tahiablo 
work,  well  suited  to  the  use  of  Planten  and  FemiUes.  It  is  plain  and  comprehensiTe,  and 
the  treatment  conformable  to  tlie  latsat  and  most  approred  pnedee,  and  it  affords  no 
mush  pleasaro  to  recemnend  it  to  thr  publie.  J.  C.  OUNN,  M.  D. 


< 


I  havo  exatdned  **  BRI0HT*8  TAIOLT  PRAC3TICX.*>    Tho  work  is  not  only  the  reralt 
of  long  experience,  but  a  tery  judicious  selection  of  the  latest  and  most  approTod  Medical  ^ 
aathors,  and  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  serrlce  to  lamiUsa.  W  G.  OALT,  M.  D. 

I  have  examined  "BKIGIirS  TAMILY  PRACTTCB,**  and  do  most  unhedtatfaigly 
feeoBUnendltaaaptadn,  piaotlcalwotk^usefViltolamiUsa.  C.  PIBTLB,  M.  D. 


.  I  hare  exautaiod  **BRIGRr8  TAMTLT  PRACTICE,*'  and  take  great  ploasare  fat 
looommondlng  it  as  a  valnablo  work,  suitable  to  the  use  of  Families,  ilavlng  pxacdsed 
Medicine  fifteen  years  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  I  riew  this  work  as  better  adapted  to 
the  diseases  of  that  legkm  tlian  aiyr  work  of  tho  kind  I  Iiato  ever  seen. 

^  ^.^  — V  KICHARD  ANGBL,  M.D. 


We  have  examined  Dr.  Bri|(ht's  <<  FAMILY  PRACTICE,**  and  IM  no  hesitation  in 
leeonunending  It  to  the  public,  as  a  book  containing  a  rariety  of  useAil  and  talnable 
fciformatlen.  It  is  entirely  practical  in  Its  designs;  all  technicalities  are  avoided. eo  as 
to  render  the  author*8  mesmlng  dear  and  plain  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  for  whom  it 
li  more  particularly  intended  than  for  the  profession,  tliough  tlie  latter,  and  particularly 

I  the  medical  student,  might  increase  his  store  of  practical  knowledge  by  a  careAil  perusal  i 
of  its  pages.    Dr.  Bright^s  instruments  for  the  appUracion  of  caustic  to  the  mouth  of  the 
nterus  are  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  will  soto  the  practitioner  much  trouble,  and  the 
patient  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pain.  U.  B.  BWINO,  M.  D. 

«  T^uisTille,  June.  1847.  W.  T.  H.  WI2hX)CK,  M.  D. 


I  have  examhied  "  BRIGHT*S  FAMILT  PRACTICE,**  and  ted  In  It  plain  and  fanponat 

practical  principles  in  medicine,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families.  

^  \VM.  A.  MeDOWXLL,M.D. 


I  have  examfaied  *<  BRIGHT'S  FAMILY  PRACTICE,**  and  take  pleasure  in  rewmimimd 

in  the  country. 
J.  W.  KM1GUT,M.D. 


ing  it  to  all  persons  as  a  Taluable  work— In  particular  to  families  in  the  country. 
jLonisTille,June,  WI7  


We  hare  examined  tho  modleal  work  written  by  J.  W.  Bright,  and  take  pleasare  tai 
neemmending  it  to  the  publie,  aaa  work  weU  eaicnhited  for  tho  use  of  familiea. 

JOHN  M.  TALBOT,  M.  D.         , 
LouiSTlUe,  June  18, 1817.  -^  W.  H.  WAKEFIELD,  M.  D.     , 


De.  Bmobt  :  Dear  Sir— I  ha?»  lookad  Into  your  worit  at  ladt  momems  asm.  «« — 
labors  for  the  season  would  afford  ma.  It  appears  to  bo  a  wwk  of  gnat  research,  and  la 
doubtless  one  of  high  merit.  It  li  my  wish  that  tha  nadtng  pablie  may  be  moat  tho- 
roughly satisfied  of  tto  high  appraalBlloM  pat  vpoa  It.  B.  W.  DUDLBT,  M.  D., 


^•W1■||U•^     ■■>■■■     I    I      ^»»    »« 
Lsaington,  Ky.,  FIsb. 


Jtahwah^, 


^^^^^^<»%^y^^^^^»^»^»^^^»# 


M^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0i , 


i 


\ 


1 


BRIGHT'S  FAMILY  PRACTICE. 


From  Phjnciaiif  in  MomphiB. 

Altar  a  eanfol  OTMnhitfcwi  of  Dr.  Bright's  «  FAMILY  PRAOTICB,"  I  hwn  no  hwita- 

i'  tiloD  in  njlnff,  that  Uut  pnetieol  praoepto  reeoniDMndMl  by  the  Author  aro  bottor  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of4i»o«m,  a»  it  prevails  at  the  South wttit,  than  «uiy  other  work  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  with  which  I  am  aoqnafaited.  OfeO.  R   OK  INT,  H.  D^ 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  tho  ilamphis  Medical  College. 


I  From  the  enrsorr  eiimkiiihwi  uhleh  I  hAve  btw  eBal>led  Co  make  of  Dr.  Brlght's  work  i 
on  the  Preetice  of  Phjsie,  I  liaTO  no  hesitation  In  sajlng,  that  it  Is  the  best  prodaction  of 
Its  kind  now  pabUshod.  X.  ff.  WAX&IMS.  M.  D 


iiB  Kina  now  paouHWO.  m»  m*  vrA«.BLU«Om  an.  v 

I     Meinphis,  Sept.  1, 16A7. 

— — 

We  haTO  oxamfaMd  Dr.  B^t^t^ "PLAIN  8T8TKM  QW  MEDICAL  PRACTId,"  and 
are  satisfied  that  It  is  better  rakinlated  for  a  aalb  guide  to  Families  asparlal^y  those  remote 
flrom  a  scientlflc  phydcian— than  may  othar  work  on  Drmestle  Practice.    We  can  therefore 


'  cheerfully  recommend  It  as  a  bMa  ttUI  Talpable  work ;  In  the  main,  wiril  adapted  to  the 
purposes  designed.  LKWU  8HANK8,  M.  D. 

Memphis,  £p(.  1,  UMT.  JNO.  &.  FJUYSKIi,  M.  D. 


From  Fhyiioiaiis  in  niinoif. 

naTing  been  toqnaatod  t*  onmliM  **  BRIG  HI'S  FAMILY  PRACTTCX,**  I  h^a  satlsflad 
myiielf  that  it  Is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  which  }iMB  met  my  notice,  both  In  its 
,  descripMon  of  diseases  and  princfplas  of  treaanent.  HKNRY  WINO,  M.  D., 

March  6, 1848.  Prof:  of  Mat.  Mod.,  In  JaeksoiiTlUa  Mad.  Coa.,  IlL    . 

TO  TRB  PUBLIC— liavlng  azamhiad  Dr.  Br|gfat*s  *<  FAMILY  PRACTICl  OF  MBDI- 
OINB*'  fettmitivaly,  I  haTano  haaitatfon  In  stating,  that  It  li  the  beat  work  of  the  kind  now 
oxtant.  in  the  BngUsh  hHurn^a,  and  is  adndrabbr  adapted  to  Um  wanta  of  western  people. 

Lexington,  Mmgui  GoVIll.,  March  8, 1848  CM.  KMIOHT,  M.  D. 


IS    EMPHATICALLY    THE    BOOK     FOR    EVERY 
FAMILY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

l7*AOfiNTS  WANTBD  in  every  coqbW  of  each  State.    Very  Imr^e 

Crofiis  are  allowed,  and  energetic  men  have  made  from  $500  to  $2,000  per  annom ' 
y  selling  BUIOHT'S  PRACTICE. 

A  Cash  Capital  of  Biflity  •r  Oaa  Bmidvai  D«]lari  is  reqniaite, 
as  the  Pobliahera  aell  ezclosively  for  cash,  to  avoid  charging  on  extra  pmfit  oo 
those  who  pay.  to  make  up  for  lociea  from  those  who  do  not  pay.    Conaeqpently. ' 
in  nn  caae  will  booka  be  forwarded  without  the  MoitgT  Uf  uamd.    Peraona 
wishing  to  have  an  agency,  wi«l  addreas  the  PabUahen. 


: 

^ 


I 

I 


I 


LOUISVILLE.  KY, 


I 


^im 


i^^^^^^^N^^^Sri^^^^^^^^«^%^^^%^^#i^^^#^#^^^^^^^^^^ 


Goodrich's  Fifth  School  Reader. 


384  pagea»  ISmo. 


] 


1.  Tbis  work,  formeripr  the  Fourth 
Iloader,  haviiig  been  revued,  improved, 
■ad  enimr^ed  to  nearly  doable  it«  former 
eontentt,  le  now  the  Fifth  Reader. 

SL  By  meane  of  a  large  page,  a*  large, 
in  fact,'  aa  aa  ordinary  octavo  page, 
with  clear,  cempact  type,  and  a  neat 
anraogement,  neany  twice  the  matter 


context,  are  fooad  in  Ihk  and  the  pre- 
ceding book. 

4.  The  leMoni  affiyrd  a  selection  efi 
the  ^ery  beat  extracts  in  the  Ei^^lish 
langQage.and  cempriae  more  tbaii  oaaal 
uf  the  higheat  efibrta  of  modem  and 
living  maaiera. 

5.  It  ooDtaina  an  ample  namber  ofj 


la  ^givan  of  oidinary  worka,  at  aame  '  pagea  devoted  to  rulea  azid  exercisea  in 


pnce. 

3,  An  exerciae  in  Spelling  and  Defi- 
aing  precedea  each  leaaon.  Thia  exer- 
ciae oontaina  the  worda  that  the  learner 
ia  loaat  likely  to  know.  The  defiDitions 
of  npwardaoir  three  thooaand  worda,  in 
the  aenae  in  which  they  are  oaed  in  the 


klocotion. 

6.  By  a  new  arrangement,  the 
qaeooe  of  the  leaaona  haa  been  made 
more  aoifonnly  progreaaive. 

7.  The  intereata  of  religion,  morality, 
and  good  manners,  have  alwaya  been 
carerally  conaieered  in  the  aeiectioa. 


I 


S.  G.  Goodrich's  Primary  Historical  Serie& 

FIVE  VOLS.,  EACH  91t  pp.,  ISmo. 

TtatUj'M  Primary  Bistery  of  North  Americm,  comprising  the  United 

Statea,  with  noiicea  of  klexico,  Canada,  he 
Parloy*!  Primary  Biotory  of  Sonth  Amorica. 
Parloy'g  Primary  Biitory  of  Buropo 
Parloy'g  Primary  BIstory  of  Afirica,  in  preparation. 
Ptoloy'g  Primary  History  ol  Asia,  inclnduag  BIB  LB  HISTaRY,  in  prep. 

Theae  handaome  little  hooka  form  a  aeriea  of  primarv  historiea.  The  mechan- 
ical execution  ia  verv  creditable  to  the  publiahers.  The  foUowin.!;  peculiaritiee 
render  them  eapecially  tuitablefor  be/ci finer*,  for  whose  ose  they  are  intended. 

The  remarkaole  abandance  and  beaot^  of  the  pirtorial  illostrationa. 

The  oae  of  mapa  in  the  text,  thus  nnitmg  geography  with  history. 

The  atriking  aimplicitv  and  force  of  the  atyle,  which  ia  also  chaste  and  finiahed. ' 

The  freshness  with  which  all  the  topics  are  invested. 

The  introdactloo  of  new  material,  wanting  not  only  in  ordinary  school  books, 
bat  even  in  elaborate  hiatorical  worka. 

; 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

OF  TBS 

A  COLLECTION  OF  TtJNES  AND  HYMNS 

^For  the  use  of  Worshipping  Assemblies  and 

Sunday  Schoob. 

NUMK&AL  «]>rnON.— Compiled  from  many  Antibora,  by  8TLAS  V7. 
LEONARD  and  A.  D.  FILLMOEB.  Revued  bv  Rev.  WH,  OUNN,  of  Ky.. 
Rev.  THOd.  HA  RRldON,  of  Ohio,  and  by  the  Al/THORS. 

It  Is  tharolbro  both  a  Bym  Book  and  Tuo  Book  in  oae. 

Boond  in  Sheep,  or  Extra  Cfoth,  75  eta.  I  Boond  in  Baper  Gilt  Cloth  #1  s  ^ 

Morocoo,  gilt,  •!  0»  I         •*        Turkey  Gilt  Cloth  s  oo 


*^^^^^^^^0kl^^^^^^^ 


^^^>^»^^^»^N^^^M^^W^^M> 


»OTLKR'S 

SCHOOL  GRAMMARS. 


Tke  Stria  cMimtt  of  Two  PttrU, 
I.   BVTLBB'S    ISTBODVOTOBT    LESS0V8    IV 

BBOLISH  OBAXIIAB.— 4'or   Beginneri. 
n.    BVTLBB'ff  PBAOTICAI   0BA1I1IAB. 


i 


Instead  of  offeriBg  to  the  pablic  their  own  commendations  of  those  book%  the 
publiiben  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  attention  to  the  followiag  coomnmicatbns  i 

1.  From  Rev.  J.  M'Clintock,  D.D.,  who  is  well  known  thnrngfaoat  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  most  aocooplished  scholars  and  skilful  edacaton.  As  a 
professor  in  the  highest  institotions  of  learning,  as  the  author  of  a  most  SQOcesslbl 
series  of  classical  text  hooks,  and  as  editor  of  the  Q.aarterly  Review,  miblished 
by  the  Northern  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  his 
reputation  is  as  wide  as  the  country. 

**  Bvrua'B  '  PsAonoAL  QaAsiiAa  or  tmm  Sxsusa  Lancoaob,'  is  an  ezescdhigly  wsn- 
oMiceived  and  well<«zeeated  book.  It  is  sdsntifle,  not  onlv  in  its  groundwork  (which 
every  elementiwy  book  ought  to  bek  bat  also  in  its  praotieal  methods  and  dsvtoss,  wlisce 
empiricism  is  too  often  substituted  ior  sdenos.  As  evsrv  lesson  can  be  put  to  uss  at  oaosi 
the  learner  makes  real  ptogiess  with  every  pegs.  I  kavt  ssen  no  Bemsntaiy  IngUsh 
Orammar  that  pleases  me  Iwtter— or  so  well. 

JOHN  IPCLOfTOOK. 

New  Yoifc)  Maroh  28, 1819. 

9.  From  Gborok  B.  Rxmsoif,  of  Boston,  whose  commendation  of  any  tezt| 
book  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  great  merits.    He  stands  foremost  among  the 
meii  to  whom  New  England  ieoks  «p,  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  matters 
connected  with  education. 

Dear  Sir— I  liave  liardi j  had  an  hour  linos  I  received  vonr  note  SBcompsBvtng  this 
Qnunmarf  which  was  not  abiolutely  be«p<>ken  for  some  other  purpose.  On  loMing  over 
the  book  npidly,  J  m»  many  things  in  it  wliich  are  excellent.  The  definitions  are  remark- 
ably nixnple  alii  clf>ar ;  the  ruke  are  short  and  comprehensive ;  and  the  arrangement  li  so 
good,  and  the  exercises  so  weU  nelected.  that  a  tolerable  teacher  might  be  very  sueuessftU 
in  teaching  the  principles  of  Bngiish  Onunmar  by  th«  aid  of  it.  It  forms,  moreover,  in 
tlie  way  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  wtiat  eveiy  Orammar  for  iMginners  ought  to  fbrm— an 
intxoduction  to  tlie  art  and  prsetioe  of  eompoeitlon. 

The  names  of  the  teniieii  ara  Uix  more  sensible  and  pliiloeophleal  than  those  Amnd  In 
most  Orammam,  which  Indeed  are  often  quite  wrong  and  absurd ;  and  tlie  principles  of 
Svntax  and  of  Prosody  are  singularly  well  condensed,  without  becoming  too  abstrset  and 
obscure.  In  a  Aiture  edition,  I  hope  he  will  give  the  same  condensation  to  tho  rulss  Ibr 
Punctuation.  I  am,  dear  sir,  veiy  truly  youzs, 

Oct.  27, 18i&.  GEO.  B.  XliERaOli: 

To  J.  0.  Palfrey,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  Stats. 

3.  The  following  are  extracu  finom  the  opinion!  of  diatingaished  schdlari  :— 


From  E.  D.  North,  Prof,  tf  Xkeiorie 
in  Yale  Coliege. 
"  It  b  the  most  scholarly  and  phnesophls 
Orammar  that  I  know." 

A.  D.  Lnrdt  of  Ohio. 
**  I  eonsldsr  it  one  of  tlm  bast  worin  wo 
have  on  Um  sutjset." 

Rev.  B.  P.  Ajfidoit,  of  C*netnnatL 
<(  An  impiwsnranti  in  eveiy  isspil»t>  apsa 
piecsdlttg  works." 

{  Rich,  H.  Im,  Prof.  WoMkin^Um  CoU. 
\     «'  I  baartUy  feeoauMnd  it  as  the  bast  bow 
to  be  got.'* 


\ 


John  Lewiif  of  UangoOtn, 
*<It  Is  rsaUy  what  its  titls  indleatsa    A 
Pnotfeal  Or— »^  " 


Jm.  B.  L.  Sonk,  Terre  Haute. 
"  ffhr  in  advance  of  any  now  in  «■>  *• 


E,  A.  Smith,  SuftofCommom  3ek0oU, 


».»» 


Statdomn^N  Y. 
it 


ifost*  8amh,  North  BrUrt^m. 
-Vg  bsiM  UMd  sf  aa 


«^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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BEOiNSON'S 


I 


8¥Sm  Of  BMSVnOSv 

OR, 

Itontal  and  Vocal  Fhilosopliy,  for  tlie  Development 

of  the  Mind  and  Body. 


COMPRISING 


1.  Two  or  ThrtB  Hundred  o/the  Cknoest  Anecdotei  in  ow  Lctnffttafe, 

2.  Three  Thoueand  Oratorical  and  PoeUeal  Readings  and  Ree&Oiifne. 

3.  Five  Thousand  Prooerbs,  Mcumns,  Scufinge^  Themes^  and  Laamia, 

4.  And  Several  Hundred  Elegant  Engravings^  to  Illustrate  the  Work, 


IT  CONTAINS: 

I.  An  ihe  Principlei  of  Elocation,  in    will  Feel  and  Ttiink  he  mast  haye,  u>d '  ^ 
•ooordtnce  with  PhviiolojHcal  and  Men-    cannot  do  without  it 
Ui  Science:  II.  SIX  FULL  LENGTH 
VIS  WS  of  the  Nerves  of  Organic  Life. 


I 


of  EMpiration,  of  the  Nerves  of  Sense 
and  Motion,  and  of  all  the  Maacles  and 
Bones  of  Uie  whole  Body,  cloihed  and 
nocbthed:  III.  Natural  and  Deformed 
Chests.  Positions  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, of  their  Bodies,  Hand)^  Arms,  and 
Feet,  and  ONR  HUNDEKD  Full 
LejB^h  Oratorical  and  Poetical  Por> 
traits:  IV.  FORTY-FOUtt MOUTHS, 
■bowinff  every  position  to  pixxlnce  the 
FORTY- FOUE  sounds  of  our  Lan 
gnage:  V.  The  Common,  and  New 
Mode  of  Learning?  the  Letters,  of  Spell- 
ing, and  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read, 
involving  the  Science  of  Fhono\oKy : 
VL  Several  Hundred  Jaw  or  Muscle- 
Breakers,  for  Training  the  Voice,  while 
"Laughter  holds  both  of  his  sides." 
VU.  FIFTY  ENGEAVINGS,  exhib- 
iting all  the  Phases  of  Passion,  with 
appropriate  examples  to  illustrate  them : 
VUI  An  immense  number  of  Cl*ies- 
tioos  and  Subjects  suggested  for  Ly- 
ceums, Debatinf^  Societies,  and  Social 
Parties:  IX.  The  largest  and  bettt  cil- 
lection  of  EKADING3,  EKCITA- 
TI0N8,  and  DKCLAMATIONS,  in- 
clading  those  interspersed  with  his 
Popular  Lectures,  involving  every  va- 
riety^ of  Thought  and  Feeling,  and 
ranging  from  the  deepest  Tragedy  tu 
the  highest  Comedy ;  with  something 
on  every  page,  calculated  to  make  tmo 
serious  and  gay :  X,  By  being  prrated 
in  double  columns,  and  certain  kinds  of 
,  type,  it  is  desired,  on  philosophical 
pnnciples,  t  >  facilitate  the  arts  of  Head- 
ing, h  emorizing.  and  the  Preservation 
of  ihe  Eyesight — ^three  imporUnt  points 
of  attainment:  XI.  It  in  expnssly  pre- 

EtrodHir  use  In  all  SCHOOLS.  ACAD- 
IMIES.  and  COLLKGES.  Male  and 
Female;  and  also  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Private  Reader*  and  Learn- 
ers :  XIL  In  a  word,  it  is  just  such  a 
^  book,  as  OTery  one,  having  heard  of  if. 


cannot  do  without  it 

ITS  COMPARATIVE  MERITS. 

I.  An  examination  of  its  Contents, 
and  their  Arrangement,  will  enable  one 
to  institute  a  comparistm  between  this 
work,  and  all  others  on  the  same  subject. 

II.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
what  is  known  of  all  that  is  NATURAL, 
HUMAN,  aod  DIVINE. 

III.  Its  foundations  are  deeply  Ivd 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Vnice — 
Spirit  and  Matter;  and  the  principles 
are  of  a  far-reaching  and  oompreliensive 
nature,  tending  to  produce  a  great  rev- 
olution in  the  Art  of  B/'ading  and 
Speaking  with  Science  and  Effect,  and 
the  development  of  the  WHOLE 
MAN.  irSoul,  Mind,  and  Body. 

IV.  Its  method  is  that  of  ANALYSIS 
and  SYNTHESIS,  and  is  altogether 
Progressive  and  Practical  in  its  charac- 
teristics. 

V.  Although  but  ONE  Elocutionary 
Principle  is  presented,  specifically,  on 
any  ^age.  yet  each  Elementary  page 
contains,  incidentally,  ALL  the  Priiici- 
ples  of  Elocution ■ 

VI.  These  Principles  have  never, 
been  known  to  fail,  when  faithfully  ap- 1 
plied,  to  enable  one  to  Read.  Speak, 
and  Blow  ou  Wind  Instruments,  for 
hours  in  succession,  without  Hoarse- 
ness, or  injurious  Exhaustion ;  and  they 
tend  to  the  Preservation  from,  and  Cure 
of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 
Dyspepsia,  aod  other  Complaints  inci- 
dental to  Public  Speaking,  and  a  Sed- 
entsiry  Life.  , 

VIT.  It  is  BEAUTIFULLY  and 
SUBSTANTIALLY  got  up  In  the  oc-» 
tavo  form,  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pacres,  and  includes  a  greater 
variety  of  Prtise  and  Poetry  than  any 
other  system  of  Elocution,  aod  contains 
DOUBLE  the  amount  of  reading  mat- 
ter (bund  hi  any  similar  work  m  the 
United  States,  and  vet— THE  PRICE 
IS  ONLY  ONE  bOLLAR. 
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ThU  book  ii  under  no  eircumatuicai  to  be 
takeo  from  the  Builtlia< 
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